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INTRODUCTION 

"You  shall  take  pleasure  in  the  time  while 
you  are  seeking,  even  though  you  obtain  not 
immediately  that  which  you  seek,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  journey  is  not  only  to  arrive  at  the 
goal,  but  also  to  find  enjoyment  by  the  way." 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 


When  one  returns  from  a  climb  to  the  top  of  an  Adirondack  peak, 
a  question  someone  will  surely  ask  is  "How  long  did  it  take  you?" 
li  he  be  a  lover  of  nature  and  answers  truthfully  his  answer  is  likely 
to  be  received  with  polite  silence  that  seems  to  imply  "Well,  you 
were  slow !  What  did  you  climb  it  for  anyway  if  you  could  not 
go  faster  than  that  ?" 

Yes,  the  view  from  the  top  was  beautiful  and  worth  the  long 
climb.  But  there  were  other  things  as  well.  Your  friend  who  races 
with  time  will  remember  the  view.  But  has  he  the  memory  of  other 
things?  You  remember  the  pretty  wood  sorrel,  flowers  and  leaves 
that  carpeted  the  forest  floor.  You  stopped  to  breathe  the  sweet 
odor  of  the  twin-flowers.  You  admired  the  tall  straight  trunks  of 
the  maples  and  the  spruces,  and  the  moss-covered,  fern-draped  logs 
and  boulders.  You  recall  the  clear  sweet  whistle  of  the  White- 
throated  Sparrow,  the  dainty  black  and  yellow  of  a  Magnolia 
Warbler,  the  tinkling  trills  of  the  Winter  Wren,  and  the  wonder- 
ful music  of  the  Hermit  Thrushes.  Had  clouds  obscured  the  view 
when  you  reached  the  top.  these  alone  would  have  been  worth  the 
climb. 

For  him  who  would  follow  the  Adirondack  trails,  and  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature  as  he  goes,  it  is  hoped  that  this  little  bulletin  will 
prove  helpful  in  leading  him  to  a  better  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
forms  of  Nature's  beauties  that  make  "enjoyment  by  the  way." 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  PRESENT  STUDY 

This  paper  is  based  upon  the  work  of  two  summers  in  portions 
of  Essex  and  Frankhn  counties,  New  York.  Most  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  Essex  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Elba,  and  along 
the  trails  and  roads  that  lead  to  the  peaks  of  Mt.  Marcy  and  Mt. 
Mclntyre  (Fig.  93),  the  two  highest  mountains  of  the  Adirondacks. 
My  headquarters  were  at  the  Wood  Farm  (Fig.  94)  at  North  Elba, 
though  several  nights  were  spent  at  Heart  Lake  and  a  few  at  the 
Lake  Placid  Club  on  Mirror  Lake.  In  this  North  Elba,  Mt.  Marcy 
and  Mt.  Mclntyre  region  I  spent  the  periods  from  July  2  to  August 
17,  1925,  and  from  July  9  to  August  13,  1926. 

In  Franklin  County  headquarters  were  made  at  the  Lake  Clear 
Inn  on  Lake  Clear,  and  the  country  about  the  St.  Regis  Lakes  and 
southward  to  a  little  below  Saranac  Inn  Station  was  covered  from 
this  base.  While  this  region  was  first  visited  on  August  18,  1925, 
the  main  studies  were  made  between  June  29  and  July  9,  1926.  This 
region  is  the  one  in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  H.  D.  Minot 
made  their  list  of  Adirondack  birds.  I  have  included  in  my  total  list, 
not  only  the  species  I  personally  have  found  in  these  regions,  but 
also  those  that  were  found  by  Roosevelt  and  Minot,  and  some  that 
are  reported  by  Eaton  from  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Marcy  (Eaton,  '09, 
pp.  42-50).  Dr.  Francis  Harper  was  collecting  in  this  region  both 
in  1925  and  1926,  for  the  New  York  State  Museum,  and  while  he 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  mammals,  he  also  made  a  number  of 
notes  on  birds.  He  saw  some  species  that  I  did  not  find  and  has 
kindly  consented  to  my  use  of  his  notes  in  this  present  list. 

THE  NORTH  ELBA  AND  MOUNT  MARCY  REGION 
The  Wood  Farm.  The  region  about  North  Elba  and  the 
Wood  Farm  is  largely  open  farm  land  ;  nevertheless  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  farm  nearly  all  varieties  of  bird  habitats  exist,  so 
that  of  the  102  species  of  birds  observed  in  this  vicinity,  87  were 
found  within  a  mile  of  that  place.  The  interesting  bird  habitats 
here  are  the  open  fields,  the  swampy  meadow  with  its  trout  brook, 
the  tamaracks,  the  farm  buildings,  the  cow  pasture,  the  sheep  pasture 
hill  and  the  sugar  orchard. 

The  open  fields  (Fig.  95)  occur  on  rolling  hills  and  are  used 
principally  for  hay,  the  species  of  grasses  being  chiefly  timothy, 
red-top,  meadow  grass  and  Danthonia.  The  most  abundantly  rep- 
resented bird  inhabitants  are  Vesper  and  Savannah  sparrows,  but  a 
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few  Prairie  Horned  Larks  and  other  occasional  species  are  found. 
Swampy  meadows  occur  along  the  brook  which  flows  through  this 
area  and  are  covered  largely  with  sedges,  and  some  grasses  such  as 
Pamcitlaria  and  Calmnagrostis.  Tliey  are  inhabited  by  Swamp 
Sparrows  and  Red-winged  Blackljirds,  and,  where  fringes  of  alder 
and  willows  grow  along  the  stream,  by  Song  Sparrows,  Yellow- 
throats  and  Alder  Flycatchers.  Marsh  Hawks  fly  over  this  area  in 
late  summer  and  Great  Blue  Herons  visit  the  border  of  the  brook 
to  fish.  The  habitat  designated  as  "the  tamaracks"  is  found  along 
the  brook  abo^^e  the  meadows,  and  while  it  appears  from  a  distance 
to  be  composed  largely  of  tamarack,  there  is  in  reality  a  good  propor- 
tion of  balsam,  black  spruce  and  arbor  vitae.  The  entire  area  is 
fringed  with  alders  (Figs.  96  and  97).  Here  occur  Hermit  Thrushes. 
Golden-crowned  Kinglets,  Red-breasted  Nuthatches,  Chickadees, 
Brown  Creepers,  \\'inter  Wrens,  Black-throated  Green,  Myrtle  and 
Magnolia  warblers.  Crows,  and  Blue  Jays.  In  the  fringe  of  alders, 
however,  Nashville  ^^'arblers,  Redstarts,  Song  and  White-throated 
sparrows,  and  Alder  Flycatchers,  are  at  home. 

The  farm  buildings  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  their  attractions  for 
birds,  and  many  Barn  and  some  Cliff  swallows  nest  on  them;  and 
Chimney  Swifts  nest  not  only  in  the  chimneys  but  even  in  the  barns. 
Bluebirds  often  find  suitable  nesting  holes  in  fence  posts  and  other 
poles.  In  1926  English  Sparrows,  unfortunately,  had  also  invaded 
this  territory. 

The  pasture  is  a  large  area,  partl\-  open  and  partly  grown  up  with 
various  shrul>s  and  young  trees.  It  is  an  excellent  place  to  hunt 
birds'  nests.  The  open  areas  contain  the  old  stumps  of  trees  that 
formerly  grew  there,  and  these  attract  both  Bluebirds  and  House 
Wrens.  The  wetter  places  are  overgrown  with  alder,  willow  and 
meadowsweet  (Spiraea  salicifolia)  and  these  plants  attract  Alder 
Flycatchers,  Yellow-throats,  Nashville  Warblers  and  Song  Sparrows. 
Here  and  there  in  the  pasture  young  spruces,  balsams  and  white 
pines  are  coming  in,  and  in  such  places  Purple  Finches,  Magnolia 
Warblers  and  Chipping  Sparrows  live  and  nest. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Heart  Lake  is  a  knoll  known  as 
the  Sheep  Pasture  Hill  (Fig.  98).  This  hill  was  cleared  and 
burned-over  years  ago,  then  used  for  a  numl^er  of  years  as  a  sheep 
pasture,  after  which  it  was  aliandoned.  It  is  now  covered  with  a 
good  growth  of  young  red  spruce,  and  a  few  white  spruces  and 
balsams :  but  open  spaces  occur  here  and  there  between  the  trees 
(Fig.  99)  and  are  grass  or  weed  grown,  or  covered  with  blueberry 
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Fip.  94.    The  Wood  Farm ;  view  north  from  Sheep  Pasture  Hill.    July  3, 

1925. 


Fig.  95.  Hay  meadow  on  the  Wood  Farm.  Vesper  ami  .Sa\annah  sparrows 
live  among  the  daisies  and  grass.  Mt.  Pitchoff  in  the  distance.  July  3, 
1925. 
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Fig.  96.    The  tamaracks  in  South  Meadow,  fringed  with  alder  and  willow. 

August  3,  1925. 


Fig.  97.    View  in  the  tamaracks  along  the  brook  above  the  Wood  Farm.    A  bal- 
sam tree  and  a  fringe  of  alders  in  foreground.   July  7,  1925. 
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and  red  raspberry  bushes.  The  thick,  small  evergreens  are  ideal 
places  for  nests,  and  the  abundance  of  berries  attract  many  birds 
later  in  the  summer. 

On  this  area  Chipping  and  White-throated  sparrows,  Juncos, 
Purple  Finches,  Cedar  Waxwings,  Myrtle  and  Magnolia  warblers, 
and  Robins  nest  commonly.  When  the  berries  are  ripe  the  Wax- 
wings  and  White-throated  Sparrows  increase  in  numbers,  and  flocks 
of  Blue  Jays  visit  the  hill.  Chickadees  and  Red-breasted  Nuthatches 
are  found  there  frequently,  and  one  surprise  visitor  was  an  Acadian 
Chickadee  that  should  have  been  higher  up  in  the  mountains. 

A  little  farther  south  along  the  road  is  the  sugar  orchard,  a  grove 
of  mature  sugar  maples,  mixed  with  a  few  beeches,  yellow  birches 
and  elms,  growing  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Beneath  the  larger 
trees  is  an  undergrowth  of  hobblebush,  striped  and  mountain  maples, 
and  numerous  forest  plants  including  ferns.  Here  occur  the  Red- 
eyed  \'ireo,  the  Oven-bird,  the  Redstart,  Black-throated  Blue  and 
Black  and  White  warblers,  the  Wood  Pewee,  the  Sapsucker.  and  the 
Hairy  Woodpecker.  More  rarely  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  White- 
breasted  Nuthatch  and  Black-billed  Cuckoo  were  found. 

Road  to  Heart  Lake.  Most  visitors  to  this  region  go  to 
Heart  Lake  by  automobile,  over  the  Heart  Lake  road  (Fig.  lOo), 
usually  passing  the  \\'ood  Farm  without  a  stop.  Although  the  auto- 
mobile is  an  excellent  conveyance  for  reaching  distant  points  when 
time  is  limited,  it  is  no  point  of  vantage  from  which  to  observe  birds, 
or  for  that  matter,  other  beautiful  things  in  nature.  The  traveler 
will  do  well  to  zvalk  the  Heart  Lake  road  at  least  once,  particularly 
choosing  for  the  occasion  a  morning  in  early  summer.  And  the 
automobile  traveler  who  is  interested  in  birds  would  find  it  worth 
while  to  stop  his  car  at  several  points  along  the  road  and  get  out  and 
look  about  him,  for  there  are  birds  here  that  will  not  be  found 
farther  into  the  mountains. 

At  one  time  this  road  was  bordered  by  primeval  forest,  much  of 
which  was  cut  long  ago;  and  this  was  followed  in  1903  by  a  devas- 
tating forest  fire.  While  charred  stumps  and  blackened  stubs  still 
stand  in  spots,  the  area  is  now  covered  with  a  growth  of  aspen  and 
fire  chern,-.  Here  and  there  young  maples,  spruces  and  balsams 
are  coming  in,  and  the  locality  is  no  longer  unsightly,  but  indeed 
attractive.  The  aspen  groves  (Fig.  loi)  are  favorite  places  for 
Hermit  Thrushes,  Oven-birds,  Redstarts,  Canada  Warblers,  Red- 
eyed  and  Blue-headed  vireos.  Least  Flycatchers  and  Ruffed  Grouse. 
In  the  thickets  of  fire  cherry,  raspberry  and  Spiraea  are  found  White- 
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throated  Sparrows,  Juncos,  and  Chestnut-sided  and  Mourning 
warblers.  The  old  stubs  attract  Downy  and  Hairy  wood- 
peckers, Flickers,  Chickadees  and  House  \\Tens.  Blue  Jays, 
Crows,  Cedar  Waxwings,  Black  and  White  and  Nashville  warblers, 
Olive-backed  Thrushes  and  Robins  are  also  found,  though  less 
commonly. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  Adirondacks  have  I  heard  such  wonderful 
evening  singing  of  Hermit  Thrushes  as  at  certain  points  on  this 
road,  where  three  to  five  birds  are  often  heard  alternating  their 
phrases. 

On  this  road  the  crossing  places  of  two  streams — Alcohol  Brook, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Ausable  River  (Fig.  102)  flowing  from  South 
Meadow — are  favorite  haunts  for  l)irds.  Yellow-throats  and  Mourn- 
ing Warblers  occur  here  regularly.  Along  the  South  Meadow  stream 
I  found  the  Veery,  while  near  Alcohol  Brook  I  saw  two  rarities, 
namely,  the  Tennessee  Warbler  and  the  Philadelphia  \'ireo.  I  found 
birds'  nests  common  along  the  road,  particularly  those  of  the  Junco 
and  the  Hermit  Thrush.  I  had  many  delightful  experiences  watching 
or  photographing  these  nests  and  their  owners. 

South  Meadow  and  the  Beaver  Dams.  From  the  Heart  Lake 
road,  two  miles  south  of  the  Wood  Farm,  a  less  used  road  branches 
oflf  to  the  left  and  leads  to  South  Meadow.  This  is  an  area  of 
open  grassland,  most  of  it  a  natural  meadow,  but  a  portion  cleared 
of  its  former  forest.  Here  are  found,  again,  some  birds  of  the 
open  such  as  Vesper  and  Savannah  sparrows  and,  in  the  wetter 
places,  Swamp  Sparrows.  A  pair  of  Marsh  Hawks  evidently  nested 
here  in  1925.  The  alder-bordered  stream  (Fig.  103)  attracts  Yellow- 
throats,  Song  Sparrows,  Alder  Flycatchers,  Catbirds,  and  Yellow 
Warblers.  The  last  named  though  common  enough  in  other  regions, 
is  a  rarity  in  the  Adirondacks. 

In  a  number  of  places  in  South  Meadow  there  are  beaver  dams, 
some  of  them  old  and  no  longer  in  use,  but  others  are  still  in  repair. 
The  ponds,  pools  (Fig.  104)  and  marshy  spots  above  these  dams 
attract  a  few  water  birds.  Mergansers.  Black  Ducks,  a  Bittern  and 
a  Solitary  Sandpiper  were  found  here.  Kingfishers  and  Great  Blue 
Herons,  also  often  visited  these  spots,  and  swallows  were  nearly 
always  to  be  found  skimming  above  the  water. 

In  1925  one  of  the  largest  beaver  dams  here  was  blown  out  with 
dynamite  by  employees  of  the  Conservation  Commission.  With  the 
water  thus  lowered,  the  beavers  deserted  the  area  for  another  loca- 
tion, and  most  of  the  water  birds  were  absent  the  following  year. 
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Fig.  99.    View  on  Sheep  Pasture  Hill.    Abandoned  pasture  with  clumps  of 
young  spruce.    July  26,  1925. 
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Fig.  100.    The  load  fi  on  ud  Farm  to  Heart  Lake.    White  birch  and 

a^pLll.    August  3,  1925. 


Fig.  lOi.    Aspen  thicket  along  road  fhi  iwn  in  Fie.  100.    July  6,  1025. 
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No  timbered  areas  had  been  flooded  by  this  dam,  and  no  timber 
trees  cut  by  the  beaver,  so  the  dynamiting  was  probably  done  to 
improve  trout  fishing.  Until  investigation  shall  have  shown  that 
improved  trout  fishing  actually  is  accomplished  by  this  means  and 
that  trout  are  more  valuable  here  than  beaver  (cf.  Johnson,  '22,  pp. 
146-157),  it  seems  to  me  that  such  an  act  in  the  name  of  conserva- 
tion is  unjustified. 

Heart  Lake.  This  beautiful  little  lake,  designated  on  some 
of  the  older  maps  as  Clear  Lake,  is  the  location  of  the  Adirondack 
Lodge,  and  a  center  from  which  a  series  of  trails  leads  to  such  inter- 
esting spots  as  Indian  Pass,  Avalanche  Lake,  and  the  peaks  of  Mc- 
Intyre  and  Alarcy.  The  area  about  this  lake  is  owned  by  the  Lake 
Placid  Club,  but  visitors  who  respect  the  rights  of  the  Club  and  of 
other  campers  are  allowed  the  use  of  the  camping  grounds  and 
the  lean-to's. 

Most  of  the  area  about  Heart  Lake  was  included  in  the  1903 
fire,  which  destroyed  the  original  forest.  Nature  has,  however,  now 
replaced  that  forest  with  groves  of  aspen  and  fire  cherry  and  in 
addition  spruce  reproduction,  partly  planted  and  partly  natural 
growth,  is  making  its  appearance.  The  lake  shore  is  bordered  by  a 
dense  growth  of  bushes,  with  alder  and  sweet  gale  {Myrica  Gale) 
predominating. 

The  common  birds  to  be  found  about  the  lake  are  the  Ruffed 
Grouse,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Least  Flycatcher,  Blue  Jay, 
Crow,  Purple  Finch,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Junco,  Cedar  Wax- 
wing,  Red-eyed  and  Blue-headed  vireos,  INIagnolia,  Myrtle  and 
Canada  warblers,  Redstart,  Chickadee,  Hermit  and  Olive-backed 
thrushes,  and  Robins.  A  few  Song  Sparrows  and  Yellow-throats 
live  about  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  Barn  and  Tree  swallows,  and 
Chimney  Swifts,  often  course  over  the  water.  I  saw  an  occasional 
Great  Blue  Heron,  but  the  lake  is  too  small  and  too  much  fre- 
quented by  campers  to  have  many  water  birds.  A  Woodcock,  a 
Hairy  Woodpecker,  a  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  a  Black-throated 
Green  Warbler,  and  a  Winter  Wren,  were  each  seen  but  once,  and 
apparently  they  do  not  occur  here  regularly. 

North  of  Heart  Lake  is  a  small  mountain  known  as  Mt.  Joe 
(Fig.  105),  the  slope  of  which  is  steep  but  short.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  this  mountain,  while  unlike  the  views  from  the  higher  peaks, 
is  particularly  fine.  The  same  species  of  birds  were  found  here  that 
occur  in  the  surrounding  region,  but  the  chorus  of  distant  thrush 
songs  as  heard  from  the  summit,  on  an  evening  in  early  summer, 
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is  most  unusual.  The  bird  lover  who  comes  to  this  region  intend- 
ing to  scale  the  higher  peaks  will  do  well  to  climb  Mt.  Joe  first, 
and  set  aside  a  half  day  for  this  jmrpose.  Too  many  visitors,  unused 
to  mountain  clini])in,<;-,  start  first  on  the  long  hard  trail  to  Marcy, 
just  because  it  is  the  highest  peak,  and  either  give  ui>  the  attempt 
or  become  too  tired  to  enjoy  the  trip  \noi^v\y.  The  short  Mt.  Joe 
trail  possesses  most  of  the  difficult  features  of  the  longer  climbs  and 
will  give  the  beginner  a  taste  of  mountaineering  and  a  chance  to 
determine  his  climbing  ability. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  Heart  Lake  is  a  spot  known  as  South 
Camj),  an  area  that  was  untouched  by  the  big  fire,  and  is  still  in 
primeval  forest.  The  forest  here  is  a  pure  hardwood  stand — sugar 
maple,  beech  and  }ellow  birch,  with  an  undergrowth  of  striped  and 
mountain  maples,  and  hobble-bush — and  the  ground  is  carpeted  with 
spinulose  fern,  club  mosses,  wood  sorrel,  partridge  berry  and  round- 
leaved  yellow  ^•iolet.  The  birds  to  be  found  here  are  Red-eyed  and 
Blue-headed  vireos.  Wood  Pewee.  Oven-bird,  and  Black-throated 
Blue  \\'arbler. 

The  Indian  Pass  Trail.  The  trail  to  Indian  Pass  leaves  Heart 
I^ke  near  South  Camp.  l"he  trail  usually  chosen  goes  around  the 
lake  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  Init  one  may  go  as  easily  on  the 
east  and  south  sides  and  thus  traverse  the  beautiful  forest  about 
South  Camp. 

Just  as  the  trail  leaves  Heart  Lake  it  divides,  the  right-hand  branch 
leading  to  Rocky  Falls,  the  left-hand  or  main  branch,  to  Indian 
Pass.  The  two  trails  are.  however,  nearly  parallel  and  Ixjth  lead 
through  the  most  magnificent  tract  of  virgin  forest  I  have  seen  in 
this  region.  So  far  as  beauty  of  the  forest  or  the  charm  of  bird 
life  are  concerned  there  is  no  choice  between  them,  but  the  main  trail 
follows  an  old  lumbering  road  on  which  large  stones  and  mud  holes 
abound.  For  this  reason  the  Rocky  Falls  Trail  will  be  found  easier 
to  travel  for  the  first  two  miles ;  and  when  Rocky  Falls  is  passed, 
a  short  cross  trail  brings  one  back  to  the  main  trail.  As  an  additional 
feature,  the  Rocky  Falls  Trail  leads  to  the  edge  of  a  large  brook 
(Fig.  no)  flowing  through  virgin  forest,  and  the  scenery  here  is 
well  worth  seeing.  It  is  missed  by  those  who  take  the  main  trail. 
Rockv  Falls  itself  (Fig.  io8).  though  not  a  remarkable  waterfall, 
is  worth  stopping  to  see. 

From  Heart  Lake  the  first  four  miles  of  the  Indian  Pass  Trail 
lie  in  virgin  forest  which  at  first  is  pure  hardwood,  with  sug-ar  maple, 
beech  and  yellow  birch  predominating.    Later,  spruces  and  balsams 
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appear  in  greater  numbers;  and  just  below  Rocky  Falls,  where  the 
trail  approaches  the  stream,  arbor  vitae  and  white  pine  also  appear, 
these  trees  growing  mainly  on  the  borders  of  streams  and  lakes  in 
this  region.  The  arbor  vitae  trees  (Fig.  107)  are  picturesque,  and 
some  of  the  clumps  of  white  pine  consist  of  magnificent  trees  over 
one  hundred  feet  in  height  and  of  a  size  altogether  too  rare  at  the 
present  time  (Fig.  109).  Beyond  Rocky  Falls  the  amount  of  spruce 
increases  until  in  some  places  the  forest  is  nearly  pure  spruce  (Fig. 
106).  On  the  edges  of  small  ravines  cut  by  brooks  that  cross  the 
trail  and  join  the  larger  stream,  a  few  hemlocks  are  to  be  found. 

The  birds  of  this  forest  are  the  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Wood  Pewee, 
Blue  Jay,  Crow,  Junco,  Red-eyed  and  I  Hue-headed  vireos,  Black 
and  W  hite.  Parula,  Black-throated  Blue,  Myrtle,  [Magnolia,  Black- 
burnian,  Black-throated  Green  and  Canada  warblers,  Oven-bird, 
Redstart,  W  inter  Wren,  Brown  Creeper,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Chickadee,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Olive-backed  and  Hermit 
thrushes,  and  Robin.  The  Parula  and  Blackburnian  warblers  ap- 
pear to  be  rather  local  and  the  oNIagnolia,  Alyrtle  and  Black-throated 
Green  warblers,  the  Brown  Creeper,  Nuthatch  and  Kinglet,  are 
found  mainly  where  there  are  clumps  of  spruces.  The  Oven-bird, 
Junco,  Black-throated  Blue  and  Canada  warblers,  Redstart,  Winter 
Wren,  Chickadee,  and  the  thrushes,  are  found  mainly  near  the 
ground  or  in  undergrowth.  The  others  inhabit  the  tree-tops  and  are 
more  difficult  to  see.  though  their  songs  and  calls  betray  their  pres- 
ence to  the  observer  who  is  familiar  with  their  notes. 

W'hen  I  first  followed  this  Indian  Pass  Trail,  early  in  July,  young 
birds  just  out  of  the  nest  and  being  fed  by  parents  were  cjuite  com- 
mon. Often  half  a  dozen  species  of  adults  flew  about  me,  chipping 
nervously  because  of  my  proximity  to  their  young. 

The  trail  finally  comes  to  some  old  cut-over  areas  near  a  dam  that 
served  in  the  past  for  logging  purposes.  The  Indian  Pass  notch 
now  looms  in  the  distance  (Fig.  11  r). 

The  second  growth  here,  composed  of  young  maple,  ])irch,  aspen, 
willow,  alder,  and  various  shrubs,  with  a  few  small  spruces,  is 
populated  by  birds  distinctly  dififerent  from  those  of  the  mature 
forest.  The  W'hite-throated  Sparrow,  Song  Sparrow,  and  Maryland 
Yellow-throat,  INIourning,  Chestnut-sided  and  Canada  warblers 
are  the  most  abundant.  A  few  of  the  birds  of  the  heavier  forest, 
such  as  the  thrushes  and  the  Junco,  still  occur.  The  trail  follows 
the  stream  bed  for  some  distance,  and  finally  turns  up  a  steep  rocky 
gorge  that  leads  directly  to  the  Pass.  Here  the  Winter  Wren  again 
makes  its  appearance,  and  in  forests  of  spruce  and  white  birch, 
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mature  but  smaller  in  size  than  that  of  the  lower  area,  many  of  the 
birds  that  are  strictly  forest  inhabitants  are  again  found. 

The  Pass,  with  its  steep  rocky  trail  and  the  great  wall  of  rock 
rising  on  the  west,  is  a  bit  of  grand  scenery  well  worth  coming  to 
see.  The  forest  here  is  dense,  and  the  rough  rocks  are  covered  with 
wild  flowers,  moss,  ferns  and  forest  plants  of  great  beauty.  Early 
in  the  season,  at  least,  the  singing  of  the  ^^'inter  Wren  is  quite 
certain  to  be  heard,  its  high-pitched,  fife-like  trills  and  runs  fitting 
in  well  with  the  grandeur  of  the  place.  Few  birds  were,  however, 
seen  here,  and  these  only  such  species  as  had  been  found  at  other 
points  along  the  trail. 

The  Mclntyre  Trail.  To  the  left  of  the  Indian  Pass  Trail, 
and  extending  almost  straight  south  from  Heart  Lake,  is  the  trail 
that  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Mclntyre,  the  mountain  which  over- 
tops all  others  in  the  Adirondacks  save  ]Mt.  Marcy.  The  trail  to 
the  top  of  Mclntyre  from  Heart  Lake  is  much  shorter  than  that  to 
Marcy.  It  is  a  steeper  climb — and  a  less  variable  and  therefore  less 
interesting  trail — but  the  view  one  has  after  reaching  the  top  is 
fully  equal  to  that  from  Marcy,  and  in  some  respects  even  better. 
Until  one  reaches  alpine  forest  on  this  trail,  the  entire  way  lies 
through  the  old  burn,  now  covered  with  second  growth. 

The  trail  follows  IMcIntyre  Brook  the  greater  part  of  the  way, 
crossing  it  at  various  points.  The  lower  part  of  it  passes  through 
aspen  groves  much  like  those  about  Heart  Lake,  and  is  inhabited  by 
the  same  species  of  birds.  As  the  trail  ascends,  small  spruces  be- 
come more  abundant,  and  consequently  a  greater  abundance  of  the 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler  becomes  noticeable.  At  the  first 
crossing  of  Mclntyre  Brook  (not  to  be  confused  with  a  smaller 
brook  that  crosses  the  trail  near  the  point  where  the  trails  to  Marcy 
and  Mclntyre  separate)  I  saw  the  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  This 
is  the  lowest  elevation  at  which  I  found  this  species.  However, 
along  the  trail  higher  up  this  bird  becomes  one  of  the  more  notable 
species.  It  is  not  particularly  common  and  I  found  it  on  only  a  few 
other  trails.  One  is  probably  as  likely  to  see  it  on  this  trail  as 
anywhere  else. 

A  few  hundred  feet  higher,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet, 
the  aspen  groves  disappear,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  a  hea\'A- 
growth  of  smaller  canoe  birches.  The  ^^'hite-throated  Sparrow,  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  dense  growth  of  the  lower  elevations,  now 
becomes  common  and  its  clear  song  rings  out  on  all  sides,  mingling 
with  the  richer  strains  of  the  Olive-backed  and  Hermit  thrushes. 
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Yellow-throats  and  Mourning  and  Nashville  warblers  also  appear 
here,  and  troops  of  Chickadees  and  occasional  Juncos  are  found.  Old 
stubs  are  visited  by  Downy  and  Hairy  woodpeckers  but,  on  the 
whole,  bird  life  is  less  abundant  than  in  the  aspen  groves  or  in  the 
mature  forest. 

At  a  still  higher  altitude  the  trail  crosses  Mclntyre  Brook  for  the 
last  time  and  within  a  short  distance  leaves  the  burned  area  and 
traverses  a  forest  of  rather  small  spruces  and  balsams.  Here  there 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  vegetation,  and  different  species  of  birds 
are  found.  The  twin-flower  (Linnaea  americana),  wood  sorrel 
{Oxalis  acetosella),  bunchberry,  Clintonia,  and  the  rosy  flowered 
twisted-stalk  {Streptopus  roseus)  are  all  to  be  found  here  and  in 
blossom,  in  early  July.  It  is  a  delightful  surprise  to  find  at  these 
high  altitudes  flowers  which,  farther  south,  are  associated  with 
spring.  Among  such,  white  violets  (Viola  blanda),  Canada  may- 
flowers  {Maianthemum  canadcnse)  and  the  star  flower  (Trientalis 
americana)  are  all  common.  Black-throated  Green  and  Myrtle 
warblers.  Golden-crowned  Kinglets,  Red-breasted  Nuthatches  and 
Brown  Creepers  appear.  A  new  warbler  song,  not  heard  at  the 
lower  elevations,  is  now  common.  This  is  the  high-pitched  strain 
of  the  Black-  poll  Warbler,  with  its  curious  rise  and  fall  in  intensity. 
Another  bird  of  high  elevations  that  one  finds  here  is  the  Acadian 
Chickadee,  though  it  is  more  likely  to  be  seen  in  late  rather  than  in 
early  summer.  The  bird  lover  will  take  particular  delight  in  this 
little  bird,  for  chances  of  seeing  it  in  more  southern  latitudes  are 
extremely  small. 

Soon  the  trail  crosses  another  small  brook,  affording  a  last  chance 
for  a  drink  of  the  clear  cold  mountain  water  before  one  reaches 
the.  summit.  A  Winter  Wren  lives  near  this  ]:)rook  and  if  the  season 
is  not  too  late  its  song  is  quite  likely  to  be  heard,  though  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  tiny  songster  is  no  easy  task.  H  the  traveler  stops 
here  to  eat  his  lunch,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  not  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  spot  by  strewing  the  trail  and  brook  bed  with  orange  peel  or 
paper,  as  one  party  did  shortly  before  my  last  visit.  Places  like 
this,  untarnished  by  the  touch  of  civilization,  are  sacred.  The  true 
nature  lover  possesses  a  spirit  of  reverence  that  will  not  let  him 
desecrate  such  a  spot  with  unsightly  evidence  of  his  visit. 

As  the  trail  ascends  the  trees  grow  smaller,  the  forest  becomes 
nearly  pure  balsam  fir,  and  soon  the  climl)er  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  growth  of  small  alpine  balsams — trees  that  are  old,  yet  only 
a  few  feet  in  height  (Fig.  120).  If  there  were  no  trail  here, 
progress  through  this  growth  would  be  exceedingly  difiicult;  hence 
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one  can  appreciate  the  labors  of  those  who  chmbed  this  i>eak  in 
earlier  days  before  the  trail  existed. 

Black-poll  and  Myrtle  warblers  are  still  found  at  this  altitude, 
but  the  other  birds  of  the  lower  forest  are  no  longer  with  us.  A 
new  thrush  song  may  be  heard  if  our  trip  is  made  early  enough  in 
the  season — that  of  the  Bicknell  Thrush.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of 
this  bird  is  difficult,  but  even  after  its  song  has  ceased,  the  bird's 
presence  may  be  known  hy  its  somewhat  Veery-like  call  notes. 
Other  birds  that  I  met  with  here  are  the  Crossbill  and  the  Pine  Sis- 
kin, but  since  both  of  these  birds  are  erratic  in  their  occurrence  one 
can  not  feel  certain  that  one  will  find  them  here  at  another  time. 
Near  timber  line  the  Junco  is  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance;  and 
curiously,  the  Nashville  Warbler  occurs  in  small  numbers,  particu- 
larly where  there  are  small,  stunted  canoe  birches. 

As  we  approach  timber  line  the  view  to  the  west  and  north  begins 
to  open  up,  and  our  interest  turns  abruptly  to  distant  mountains  and 
lakes  (Fig.  112). 

Above  timber  line  one's  interest  is  divided  only  between  the  view 
and  the  alpine  vegetation,  for  birds  are  quite  rare.  To  the  botanist 
the  many  alpine  plants  growing  between  the  patches  of  bare  rocks 
are  full  of  interest,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but 
because  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  but  few  other  similar  spots.  The 
Greenland  sandwort  {Arenaria  groenlandica) ,  cotton-grass  (Erio- 
pkoruni  alpinum),  and  the  white-flowered,  three-leaved  cinquefoil 
{Potentilla  fridcntata)  are  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  many 
plants. 

Birds  are  almost  lacking,  since  there  are,  above  timber  line  here, 
no  distinctly  alpine  species.  The  Junco  seems  to  be  the  only  bird 
that  actually  lives  in  this  habitat. 

From  the  summit  of  Mt.  Mclntyre  the  view  extends  for  miles 
on  all  sides.  Lake  Golden  and  Flowed  Lands  (Fig.  132)  are 
almost  directly  below,  while  the  precipitous  face  of  Mount  Golden 
forms  a  picturesque  foreground,  with  the  more  distant  peak  of 
Marcy  in  the  background  (Fig.  113).  All  around  are  mountain 
peaks  and  distant  lakes  (Fig.  115).  The  slopes  of  the  mountains 
are  clothed  with  dark  green  forests  of  spire-shaped  balsams  and 
spruces,  enlivened  here  and  there  with  the  broader  crowned  and 
paler  green  tops  of  the  canoe  birches.  If  the  day  be  exceptionally 
clear  one  may  make  out  the  waters  of  Lake  Ghamplain  far  to  the 
east,  and  beyond  it,  the  faint  lines  of  the  tops  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont. 
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Fig.  103.    View  of  the  stream  in  South  Meadow.    Mt.  Mclntyre  in  the  dis- 
tance.   July  3,  1925. 
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Fig.  105.    Heart  Lake  and  Mt.  Joe.   A'ugust  17,  1925. 
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Avalanche  Pass  and  Avalanche  Lake.  A  short  distance  from 
Heart  Lake  the  trail  to  Alclntyre  separates  from  the  Marcy  Trail. 
The  trail  to  x\valanche  Lake,  however,  does  not  leave  the  Marcy  Trail 
until  it  reaches  Marcy  Brook,  nearly  two  miles  farther.  The  main 
trail  between  Heart  Lake  and  Marcy  Brook  for  some  distance  leads 
through  mature  hardwood  forest  very  similar  to  that  about  South 
Camp.  Many  of  the  great  trees  here  are  dead  or  dying,  and  some 
of  the  dead  stubs  contained  drillings  that  looked  like  the  work  of 
the  Pileated  Woodpecker,  though  that  species  was  not  seen  here 
during  my  two  summers'  observation. 

Farther  on  the  trail  again  enters  the  old  burn,  amid  a  dense  growth 
of  aspens  and  young  maples.  Here  are  found  Redstarts  and  Mourn- 
ing Warblers  and  esi^ecially  Canada  Warblers,  while  Olive-backed 
Thrushes  and  Ruffed  Grouse  are  also  likely  to  be  seen. 

The  trail  finally  crosses  Marcy  Brook  (Fig.  126)  at  the  Marcy 
Dam,  where  a  typical  Adirondack  lean-to  (Fig.  122)  has  been  built, 
which  offers  shelter  for  the  night  to  those  who  would  take  two  days 
for  the  trip  to  Mt.  Marcy. 

From  here  the  right-hand  trail  leads  up  the  brook  to  Avalanche 
Pass.  This  section  is  a  part  of  the  old  burn,  but  in  places  the  sec- 
ond growth  along  the  trail  is  quite  tall  and  dense  (Fig.  116).  Red- 
eyed  Vireos  are  particularly  common  here,  and  since  the  cover  is 
low,  they  are  more  easily  observed  than  in  mature  forest. 

For  some  distance  the  trail  has  only  a  slight  grade,  but  finally  it 
becomes  much  steeper  and  then  a  short  steep  climb  brings  one  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Pass.  On  this  climb  one  is  likely  to  note  the 
Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

Avalanche  Pass  is  a  deep,  dark  and  narrow  passage,  with  a  pre- 
cipitous wall  of  rock  on  both  sides.  In  the  Pass  itself  stands  a 
beautiful  mixed  forest  of  spruce,  balsam,  maple,  beech  and  yellow 
birch  (Fig.  121).  Great  boulders  strew  the  way,  covered  with  moss, 
ferns  and  wood  sorrel  (Fig.  149).  The  character  of  the  country  is 
much  like  that  of  Indian  Pass,  but  is  even  more  grand  and  beautiful. 
In  fact  I  consider  this  spot  the  most  picturesque  in  the  entire  region. 
The  trail  winds  downward  for  half  a  mile  and  along  this  stretch 
the  traveler  has  many  opportunities  to  admire,  among  other  things, 
the  great  masses  of  ferns,  among  which  the  spinulose  fern  {Aspidiiim 
spinidosum) ,  the  long  beech  fei^n  (Phcgopteris  polypodioides)  and 
an  occasional  oak  fern  (PJiegopteris  dryopteris)  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Birds  are  not  particularly  common  here  but  early  in  the 
season  one  is  always  sure  to  be  favored  with  the  song  of  the  Winter 
Wren,  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
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Finally  the  trail  reaches  the  north  end  of  Avalanche  Lake  (Fig. 
ii8),  a  long  narrow  body  of  water  with  a  great  precipitous  and 
picturesque  wall  of  rock  rising  from  the  water's  edge  on  its  east 
side  (Fig.  119).  About  the  borders  of  the  lake  Myrtle,  Magnolia 
and  lilack-throated  Green  warblers  may  be  found,  while  among  the 
rocks  along  the  rough  trail  on  the  west  shore  Winter  W rens  are 
fairly  common.  White-throated  Sparrows  and  Nashville  Warblers 
sing  in  the  willows  bordering  the  lake  in  places.  The  Duck  Hawk 
has  been  reported  from  this  spot,  but  I  did  not  find  it.  It  should 
occur  about  these  rock  cliffs  if  anywhere  in  the  region. 

The  Marcy  Trail.  Marcy  Brook  is  joined  at  Marcy  Dam  by 
another  large  brook  flowing  in  from  the  east.  While  the  Avalanche 
Pass  Trail  follows  the  main  brook,  the  Mt.  INIarcy  Trail  turns  to 
the  left  and  leads  up  the  tributary  brook  for  about  a  mile  through 
a  second  growth  forest  of  aspen,  maple  and  birch,  crossing  the  brook 
once  or  twice  on  its  way  (Fig.  124).  The  bird  life  is  similar  to 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  burn,  but  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
trail  I  met  with  more  broods  of  young  Ruffed  Grouse  than  else- 
where. In  1925  they  were  seen  frequently,  and  in  1926,  when  there 
was  a  general  scarcit\,  the  only  lirood  I  saw  in  the  whole  region 
was  found  here. 

At  the  last  crossing  the  trail  leaves  the  brook  abruptly,  entering  a 
beautiful  mature  spruce  forest.  It  is  steep  here,  and  most  trampers 
will  frequently  stop  to  rest.  At  such  stops  one  may  contemplate  the 
straight,  clean  spruce  trunks,  the  great  logs,  and  the  boulders,  cov- 
ered with  moss,  ferns  and  Oxalis  (Fig.  127).  The  song  of  the 
Winter  Wren  is  a  frequent  and  charming  sound,  and  with  it  one 
hears  the  dreamy  song  of  the  Black-throated  Green  Warbler,  the 
faint  "shree"  of  the  Brown  Creeper,  the  chattering  song  of  the 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  and  the  "yank"  of  the  Red-breasted  Nut- 
hatch. The  red  squirrels  chatter  and  scold,  and  Juncos  fly  up  from 
the  trail  in  front  of  one.  In  one  spot  here  I  found  a  beautiful  nest 
of  the  Junco,  placed  beneath  a  drooping  cluster  of  beech  ferns 
(Fig.  148). 

After  a  long  climb  one  next  comes  to  a  more  level  spot  which 
was  cut  over  several  years  ago,  but  not  burned.  The  difference 
between  this  area  and  a  burn  is  at  once  apparent  in  the  greater 
abundance  of  second  growth  spruce  and  balsam  fir  (Fig.  125). 
White -throated  Sparrows,  Nashville  Warblers,  Chickadees  and  Olive- 
backed  Thrushes  are  the  most  conspicuous  birds  here.  The  trail 
soon  reaches  the  main  stream  of  Marcy  Brook,  at  an  altitude  much 
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higher  up  than  any  point  on  the  Avalanche  Trail,  and  from  here 
proceeds  up  the  brook  to  Indian  Falls. 

The  original  trail  was  evidently  laid  out  not  with  an  eye  to  scenery, 
but  to  reach  the  goal  most  easily.  Perhaps  it  follows  what  was 
formerly  a  logging  road.  A  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  trail 
one  may  look  down  upon  the  brook,  where  rapids  and  falls  and 
great  rocks  form  many  picturesque  spots  (Fig,  128),  but  most 
trampers  miss  all  these  because  the  trail  lies  a  few  feet  too  far  to 
the  left.  Even  Indian  Fall  (Fig.  129)  is  not  seen  at  its  best  unless 
one  leaves  the  trail.  But  nevertheless  there  are  things  worth  seeing 
on  the  trail.  In  this  section  the  creeping  snowberry  {Chiogcncs 
Jiispidida)  is  common;  and  one  may  find  some  of  the  finest  beds  of 
the  twin-flower,  a  little  plant  which,  while  not  the  showiest,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  attractive  in  all  the  Adirondack  forests.  As 
we  note  how  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  its  fragrant  odor,  and  remark 
the  delicacy  of  its  pink  bells,  we  can  understand  why  Linuceus  chose 
this  flower  as  his  favorite,  thus  refitting  the  popular  notion  that 
great  scientists  have  no  deep  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Above  Indian  Falls  the  trail  soon  reaches  the  end  of  the  cut-over 
area  and  enters  a  mature  forest,  evidently  of  a  somewhat  more 
alpine  character,  as  the  trees  are  largely  balsam  fir,  and  decidedly 
shorter  than  those  of  the  lower  trail.  Just  below  this  point  I  met 
with  one  of  the  few  Tennessee  Warblers  that  I  found  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  This  point  is  also  the  highest  where  I  found  the  Blue- 
headed  Vireo.  Here  in  the  fir  forest  the  same  plants  aljound,  which 
are  found  at  a  corresponding  elevation  on  the  Mclntyre  Trail. 

The  twisted-stalk,  however,  or  at  least  all  that  I  saw,  was  of  an- 
other species  {Strcptopits  ainplc.ricaulis) ,  with  greenish  flowers  and 
clasping  leaves.  In  late  summer  the  large-leaved  goldenrod  (Soli- 
dago  macro ph\Ua)  is  one  of  the  showiest  plants  on  this  part  of 
the  trail. 

Four  si>ecies  of  warblers — Magnolia,  Myrtle,  Black-throated 
Green  and  Black-poll — were  noted  singing  from  the  trees  along  this 
section.  With  the  exception  of  the  Black-poll,  which  increases  in 
numbers  as  the  trail  goes  higher,  all  extend  their  vertical  range  but 
slightly  above  the  altitude  of  the  trail  at  this  point.  Kinglets  and 
Red-breasted  Nuthatches  were  still  about,  but  if  the  Brown  Creeper 
and  Winter  Wren  occur  at  this  altitude  I  failed  to  find  them. 

After  more  steep  climbing  the  trail  crosses  a  ridge  and  we  look 
across  a  deep  wooded  valley  to  the  great  peak  of  Mt.  Marcy,  in  view 
for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Heart  Lake.  Here  the  trees  are 
more  stunted,  and  the  forest  becomes  more  alpine.    Soon  the  Acadian 
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Chickadee  puts  in  an  appearance,  and  not  long  after  that,  Bicknell's 
Thrush.  The  trail  sign  says  it  is  four  miles  back  to  Heart  Lake, 
but  almost  anyone  who  has  climbed  it  would  be  more  likely  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  feeling  of  the  person  who  had  slyly  placed  the 
numeral  i  to  the  left  of  the  4. 

There  is  still  a  long  steep  climb  through  the  alpine  forest  Ijefore 
we  emerge  at  timber  line  and  begin  to  take  in  the  view.  From  that 
point  to  the  very  top  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  but  a  single  species 
(jf  bird — the  ever-present  Junco.  But  one  may  sometimes  record 
other  birds  from  these  heights,  for  one  day,  just  as  I  reached  timber 
line,  a  Bluebird  flew  over,  and  at  another  time,  as  I  stood  on  the  very 
summit,  the  song  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow  was  borne  up 
from  Panther  Gorge. 

Between  timber  line  and  the  summit  we  have  many  opportunities 
to  note  the  numerous  alpine  plants,  in  the  main  similar  to  those 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Mclntyre.  The  view  broadens,  a  little  at  a 
time,  taking  in  first  the  country  from  which  we  have  just  come, 
where  Heart  Lake,  Mt.  Joe  and  the  \Vood  Farm  can  be  recognized 
in  the  distance,  with  the  peak  of  Whiteface  Mountain  on  the  distant 
horizon.  Then  we  see  Tabletop  IMountain  farther  to  the  eastward ; 
and  next,  the  picturesque  Gothics  (Fig.  130),  and  Mt.  Haystack 
(Fig.  131)  across  Panther  Gorge.  To  the  west  are  Mt.  Golden  and 
Mt.  Mclntyre,  and  finally,  when  we  reach  the  summit,  we  see  Mt. 
Skylight  and  the  Boreas  Ponds.  Then  if  one  walks  a  short  dis- 
tance southward  from  the  summit,  one  may  discern,  below  the  slope 
of  Mt.  Skylight,  that  beautiful  bit  of  water — a  true  mountain  tarn — 
Lake  Tear  of  the  Glouds. 

THE  ST.  REGIS  LAKES  REGION 

Changes  in  Bird  Life  During  the  Past  Fifty  Years.  The 

St.  Regis  Lakes  lie  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Adirondacks, 
in  Franklin  Gounty.  Particular  significance  is  attached  to  this 
region  ornithologically,  for  approximately  fifty  years  ago  two  young 
men,  both  of  them  then  in  their  teens,  made  observations  on  the  bird 
life  and  published  a  list  of  the  birds  they  found  here  (Roosevelt 
and  Minot,  '77).  Both  had  exceptional  ability.  One  of  them,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  in  whose  memory  this  Bulletin  is  named,  needs  no 
comment  here,  though  many  may  not  know  that  in  addition  to  all 
his  other  accomplishments  he  was  an  exceptionally  good  field  orni- 
thologist. The  other,  Henry  D.  Minot,  had  he  not  met  with  an 
untimely  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  might  have  been  much  bet- 
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ter  known  to  the  general  public  than  he  is  now.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  had  written  a  book  on  New  England  Birds  (Minot, 
■76).  This  book  contains  much  valuable  material  and  reveals  in  its 
author  an  intimate  knowledge  of  birds  in  the  field.  It  is  far  superior 
to  many  other  books  on  birds  that  are  published  today.  Later  Mr. 
]\Iinot  became  the  youngest  railroad  president  in  the  United  States, 
showing  that,  like  his  close  friend  Roosevelt,  he,  too,  possessed 
marked  ability  in  more  lines  than  one. 

I  spent  a  portion  of  my  time  in  this  region  for  the  purpose  of  a 
comparative  study  of  the  present  bird  life  with  that  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Roosevelt  and  Alinot  covered  a  larger  area,  extending  their 
obser\^ations  north  to  IMalone  and  west  to  Lake  Farnsby  Jr.  They 
were  also  in  the  field  for  a  longer  time ;  Roosevelt  having  made  ob- 
servations during  parts  of  three  summers.  Together  they  listed 
ninety-seven  sj^ecies  from  the  region,  thirty  of  which  I  did  not  find. 
Of  my  seventy-six  species,  ten  were  not  found  by  Roosevelt  and 
Minot.  The  total  number  of  species  now  known  from  the  region 
in  summer  is  therefore  one  hundred  and  seven. 

How  great  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  country  during 
those  fifty  years  may  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Undoubtedly 
many  more  people  have  in  that  time  settled  in  the  region.  Railroads 
have  been  built ;  large  summer  hotels  have  been  established ;  and 
numerous  areas  have  been  cleared  for  farms.  About  the  St.  Regis 
Lakes,  summer  cottages  have  been  built,  but  these  have  been  placed 
on  the  lake  border  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  as  little  disturbance 
to  natural  conditions  as  possible ;  so  that  they  are  now  surrounded 
by  a  primeval  forest  which  probably  presents  much  the  same  appear- 
ance as  the  conditions  of  fifty  years  ago.  Some  areas  of  forest  have 
been  cut  and  are  now  covered  with  second  growth,  but  there  are 
almost  no  signs  of  forest  fire,  and  large  areas  of  original  forest 
still  remain.  The  presence  of  motor  boats  on  the  lakes  has  prob- 
ably resulted  in  a  decrease  of  the  numbers  of  water  birds.  In  fact 
all  the  larger  birds  are  proba;bly  less  numerous  now  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  more  open  country  due  to 
clearings  and  agriculture,  and  more  second  growth  due  to  cutting, 
have  brought  in  certain  species  that  prefer  such  habitats. 

Of  the  thirty  species  reported  by  Roosevelt  and  Minot  and  not 
by  me,  one  (the  Passenger  Pigeon)  is  now  extinct.  Two  others,  the 
Field  Sparrow  and  the  Tennessee  Warbler,  are  marked  by  them 
with  a  question  mark,  so  that  their  actual  occurrence  in  the  region  is 
open  to  doubt.  Of  the  others  most  of  the  smaller  species  are  listed 
as  rare,  or  were  found  on  one  occasion  only,  so  that  the  fact  that  I 
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did  not  find  them  is  no  certain  indication  that  their  numbers  have 
decreased.  The  Crosshill,  which  they  found  common  and  which  I 
did  not  see,  is  so  given  to  fluctuation  in  abundance  from  year  to 
year,  that  it  can  prol)ably  not  be  said  really  to  have  decreased.  Of 
the  ])erching  birds,  it  seems  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  Canada 
Jay  has  decreased  not  only  here  but  elsewhere  in  the  Adirondacks. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  most  regions  Canada  Jays 
are  more  frequently  seen  in  August  than  in  early  summer,  so  that 
the  decrease  may  not  be  so  great  as  observations  would  seem  to 
show.  The  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher,  listed  by  Roosevelt  and 
Minot,  as  "rather  rare,"  and  not  found  by  me,  may  also  have 
decreased,  for  I  was  acquainted  with  its  notes  and  made  a  special 
search  for  it.  But  this  bird  is  still  fairly  common  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Adirondacks. 

Among  woodpeckers,  Ijoth  of  the  three-toed  species  have  evi- 
dently decreased  greatly.  1  noted  but  a  single  individual  of  the 
Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker  and  did  not  find  the  other  species  at 
all,  whereas  Roosevelt  and  Minot  found  both  species  and  considered 
the  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker  common.  That  this  decrease 
has  taken  place  also  in  the  region  of  Mt.  ]\Iarcy  in  the  past  twenty 
years  seems  evident  from  comparison  of  my  observations  with  those 
of  Eaton  ('09,  p.  44). 

That  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  generally  of  hawks  and 
owls  is  c|uite  apparent.  This  is  a  result  douljtless  of  the  increase 
of  settlement  and  of  hunters.  Such  conditions  obtain  quite  gener- 
ally throughout  Eastern  United  States.  The  efforts  of  hunters 
and  misguided  game  protectors  has  brought  a  number  of  species  of 
these  birds  almost  to  the  verge  of  extinction. 

Another  bird  that  has  decreased,  perhaps  to  total  extinction  in 
the  entire  Adirondack  region,  is  the  Spruce  Partridge.  Roosevelt 
recorded  it  as  "in  some  parts  quite  plentiful."  It  is  almost  unknown 
to  hunters  at  the  present  time.  This  may  be  due  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  bird  may  be  hunted  and  killed.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  Spruce  Partridge  has  (lisa]ipeared  from  the  less  easily  accessible 
parts  of  the  Adirondacks,  where  little  hunting  is  done,  seems  to 
indicate  that  other  factors  than  excessive  hunting  have  been  at  work. 

Though  I  did  not  find  either  the  Sjwtted  Sandpiper  or  the  Bittern 
in  this  region,  others  have  reported  recent  occurrences  of  these  birds 
in  favorable  localities ;  so  it  is  not  probable  that  they  have  decreased 
materially.  Other  water  birds  have,  however,  decreased,  particularly 
the  Wood  Duck  and  the  Loon.  I  could  get  no  information  concern- 
ing a  recent  occurrence  of  the  ^^'ood  Duck :  and  the  Loon  has  dis- 
appeared from  many  lakes  where  it  formerly  occurred  regularly. 
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Fig.  io6.    Mature  forest  of  virgin  spruce  on  the  Indian  Pass  Trail.  Julv  8, 

1925- 


Fig.  107.    The  stream  border  on  the  Rocky  Falls  Trail.    Arbor  vitae,  maple 
and  other  trees.    July  8,  1925. 
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Of  the  ten  species  I  found  that  were  not  found  by  Roosevelt  and 
Minot,  six  are  common  enough  in  the  region  at  present  to  make  me 
feel  quite  certain  they  have  increased.  These  six  are  the  Veery,  the 
Black  and  White  \\'arbler,  the  Chestnut-sided  \\'arbler,  the  Red- 
start, the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  and  the  Prairie  Horned  Lark.  The 
last  named  has  evidentl}-  increased  with  the  clearing  and  farming  of 
land.  Just  why  '•he  Black  and  \\'hite  Warbler,  a  bird  of  the  mature 
forest,  should  not  have  been  as  common  fifty  years  ago  as  it  is  now, 
is  not  clear  to  me.  The  remaining  four  are,  however,  birds  of  the 
second-growth  forest  and  low  shrubbery,  so  that  the  cause  of  their 
advent  is  clear.  Only  one  individual  each  of  the  Bay-breasted  and 
Black-poll  warblers  was  found  by  me  in  this  region,  and  this  is  not 
enough  to  show  any  certain  increase.  The  Bay-breasted  Warbler 
has  increased  generally  as  a  migrant  in  recent  years  and  may  be 
increasing  also  as  a  summer  resident.  I  know  too  little  about  its 
preferred  summer  habitat  to  try  to  guess  what  has  caused  the 
increase.  Lincoln's  Sparrow,  the  last  of  these  ten  species,  may  also 
have  increased,  for  it  is  a  bird  of  second  growth  tamarack  and  black 
spruce ;  but  I  did  not  find  it  numerous.  It  is  an  easily  overlooked 
species  that  evidently  sings  rather  sparingly,  so  that  it  may  have 
occurred  fifty  years  ago  in  about  the  same  numbers  as  now. 

Of  the  species  found  by  Roosevelt  and  Minot  and  also  by  myself, 
several  show  evident  changes  in  abundance.  The  Hairy  Woodpecker 
is  no  longer  the  commonest  member  of  its  family  in  the  region,  being 
in  fact  rather  uncommon,  whereas  the  Sapsucker  is  now  the  com- 
monest and  might  also  be  called  abundant.  The  Savannah  Sparrow 
has  evidently  increased  and  seems  nearly  as  common  as  the  Vesper 
Sparrow  at  present.  Roosevelt  and  ^linot  found  only  two  pairs 
of  Scarlet  Tanagers,  but  today  this  bird  is  quite  common  in  all 
the  mature  forests  where  broad-leaved  trees  occur.  The  cause  of 
its  increase  is  no  clearer  than  is  that  of  the  increase  of  the  Black 
and  White  \\'arbler ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  both  these  species 
prefer  a  broad-leaved  rather  than  a  coniferous  forest.  The  Myrtle 
Warbler  is  not  only  common  in  August  as  Roosevelt  found  it,  but 
quite  common  also  in  June,  when  it  is  undoubtedly  nesting.  The 
Winter  Wren  seems  to  me  more  than  "moderately  common" ;  but 
this  may  represent  merely  a  difiference  in  judgment.  If  any  other 
changes  have  occurred  they  are  not  apparent  from  the  data  available. 

While  the  decrease  of  some  of  the  species  in  this  region  is  not 
easily  accounted  for,  that  of  some  others,  particularly  hawks  and 
owls,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  persecution  by  man. 

Of  course  all  of  the  changes  are  due  to  man,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  it  is  his  settlement  of  the  region  that  has  changed  conditions. 
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The  increases  are  doubtless  mainly  due  to  the  cutting  of  the  original 
forest,  with  the  resulting  conditions  of  open  farm  lands,  or  of  second 
growth.  This  clearing  of  course  did  not  affect  the  birds  of  the 
primeval  forest  tracts  that  were  left  untouched.  The  total  result 
of  clearings  and  second-growth  areas  mingled  in  parts  with  areas 
of  virgin  forest  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  Sfjecies  in  the 
region,  because  of  the  greater  variety  of  haljitats  available. 

The  St.  Regis  Lakes  Region  Today.  This  region  lies  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  west  and  somewhat  north  of  North  Elba 
and  the  Marcy  region.  It  is  very  different  in  character  from  that 
region,  l:)eing  not  mountainous  but  on  the  contrary  fairly  level,  and 
having  many  lakes  and  ponds.  The  land  area  is  largely  wooded, 
and  a  good  percentage  of  it  still  remains  in  mature  forest. 

The  Open  Areas.  The  locality  of  Lake  Clear  Junction  is  open. 
Some  areas  are  cultivated,  but  the  soil  seems  almost  everywhere  to 
be  extremely  sandy  and  unproductive.  Though  at  a  much  lower  ele- 
vation, most  of  the  open  fields  here  are  not  so  fertile  as  those  at 
North  Elba.  The  good  hay  grasses — red-top,  meadow  grass,  and  a 
little  timothy — grow  here,  but  other  species  such  as  the  fiat-stemmed 
meadow  grass  {Poa  coinpressa)  and  oat  grass  {Daiithonia  spicata), 
which  do  better  on  less  fertile  soil,  are  more  abundant. 

In  these  open  areas  the  Vesper  and  Savannah  sparrows  and  the 
Prairie  Horned  Lark  are  the  common  birds.  About  buildings  the 
Barn  and  Cliff  swallows,  and  unfortunatety,  the  English  Sparrow, 
too,  occur.    I  saw  but  one  Phoebe,  and  one  brood  of  Bluebirds. 

Second  Groivth  Forest.  Northward  from  Lake  Clear,  and  in 
some  other  places,  there  are  areas  of  second  growth  forest.  These 
vary  somewhat  in  age,  according  to  the  date  of  cutting  the  original 
forest,  but  they  contain  young  trees  of  practically  all  the  species  that 
occur  in  the  mature  forest.  In  a  few  places  there  are  old  bums, 
now  grown  up  to  aspen,  but  these  areas  are  small  and  few  in  this 
region.  They  are  inhabited  by  Song  and  White-throated  sparrows, 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks,  Cedar  ^^'axwings,  Nashville,  Chestnut- 
sided,  Mourning  and  Canada  warblers,  IMaryland  Yellow -throats. 
Redstarts,  Chickadees,  Hermit  Thrushes  and  Robins. 

Old  GroK'th  Forests.  Mature  forest  covers  a  large  area  here. 
There  are  two  main  types  of  this  forest,  namely,  that  of  the  drier 
locations,  and  that  of  the  swampy  areas.  The  first  type  is  composed 
of  white  and  Norway  pines,  red  spruce,  hemlock,  sugar  maple,  yel- 
low and  paper  birches  and  beech  (Fig.  134).  The  undergrowth, 
which  is  abundant,  is  hobble-bush,  striped  and  mountain  maples. 
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The  ground  is  covered  with  ferns  and  other  forest  plants,  the  most 
abundant  fern  being  the  spinulose  wood  fern.  The  herbaceous 
plants  are  Clintonia,  two-leaved  Solomon's  seal,  wintergreen,  star- 
flower,  partridge  berry  {Mitchella  r opens)  and  many  other  plants. 
The  pink  lady  slipper  is  quite  common.  It  blooms  here  in  June 
and  early  July  and  bears  paler  and  smaller  flowers  than  it  does  in 
more  southern  regions.  The  pines  grow  chiefly  in  sandy  soil  near  the 
borders  of  lakes,  and  the  paper  birch  is  more  common  on  lake 
shores  (Fig.  147),  but  the  other  species  are  equally  common  over 
the  entire  area.  This  type  of  forest  may  be  seen  at  its  best  along 
the  road  between  Lake  Clear  and  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake  (Figs.  136 
and  137).  This  rather  short  stretch  of  road  is  particularly  attractive 
(Fig.  43),  and  is  well  populated  with  bird  life. 

In  most  regions  with  which  I  am  familiar,  bird  life  is  more  abund- 
ant in  second  growth  than  in  mature  forest.  Here,  however,  the 
reverse  is  true.  Bird  life  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  mature  for- 
est and  is  represented  b\-  a  large  variety  of  species.  These  species 
are  chiefly  Broad-winged  Hawk,  Downy  and  Hairy  woodpeckers, 
Sapsucker,  Flicker,  Wood  Pewee,  Least  Flycatcher,  Blue  Jay,  Crow, 
Junco,  Rose-breasted  Grosljeak,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Red-eyed  Vireo, 
Blue-headed  Vireo ;  Black  and  \\' hite.  Black-throated  Blue,  Magnolia, 
Myrtle,  Blackburnian  and  Black-throated  Green  warblers ;  Oven- 
bird,  Winter  Wren,  Brown  Creeper,  Chickadee,  Red-breasted  Nut- 
hatch, Golden-crowned  Kinglet,  Hermit  Thrush,  Olive-backed 
Thrush  and  Robin.  The  Ruffed  Grouse  is  probably  also  common 
here  in  normal  years,  and  I  noted  single  individuals  of  the  Barred 
Owl,  Pileated  Woodpecker  and  \\'ood  Thrush.  All  these  birds  may 
be  found  along  the  road  from  Lake  Clear  to  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake. 
Here  the  singing  of  the  Winter  Wrens  and  Blue-headed  Vireos  are 
notable  features.  The  abundance  of  the  Blackburnian  Warblers  is  a 
point  of  interest,  as  is  also  their  habit  of  descending  occasionally 
to  the  road  to  feed  on  the  ground.  The  tattoo  of  the  Sapsucker  is 
frequently  to  be  heard,  and  in  this  section  I  heard  more  of  the  little 
known  song  of  the  Brown  Creeper  in  the  few  days  I  spent  here 
than  I  have  heard  in  a  number  of  years  in  other  regions. 

The  forested  swamps  are  quite  different  in  character.  Black 
spruce,  balsam,  tamarack  and  arbor  vitae  are  the  principal  trees, 
which  are  all  small.  There  are  many  younger  trees  scattered  between 
the  older  ones,  and  numerous  dead  trees  and  stubs.  Speckled  alder 
(Alnus  incana)  and  several  shrub  species  of  willow  occur  about 
the  edges  and  in  open  spots.  Labrador  Tea  {Ledum  groenlandiciini) 
occurs  also  in  open  places,  but  not  in  shade.  The  growth  on  the 
forest  floor  is  composed  largely  of  sphagnum  and  club  mosses  (the 
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latter  represented  by  three  species,  Lycopodium  clavatuin,  L.  luci- 
duliim,  and  L.  annotinum),  ferns  such  as  the  sensitive  fern  {Ono- 
clea  sensibilis)  and  the  crested  shield  fern  (Aspidium  cristatum), 
and  small  woodland  plants,  such  as  goldthread  {Coptis  trifolia),  twin- 
flower  (Linnaca  americana),  and  three-leaved  Solomon's  seal 
(Smilacina  trifolia). 

Many  of  the  birds  of  the  other  type  of  mature  forest  are  also 
common  in  here,  such  as  the  Magnolia  and  Myrtle  warblers.  Winter 
Wren,  Brown  Creeper,  Chickadee,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglet  and  the  thrushes.  Other  species  found  mainly  in 
this  type  are  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher,  \\'hite-throated  Sparrow, 
Nashville,  Parula,  Mourning  and  Canada  warljlers.  Redstart  and 
Veery.  I  found  a  single  Arctic  Three-toed  \\'oodpecker  and  one 
Black-poll  Warbler  in  this  type  of  forest. 

Areas  of  this  type  of  mature  forest  occur  near  Lake  Clear  and  are 
particularly  common  on  the  road  between  Upper  and  Lower  St. 
Regis  Lakes.  Here  an  abundance  of  Usnca  moss  on  the  dead 
branches  of  balsams  attracts  the  Parula  \\'arbler.  Hermit  Thrushes 
are  commoner  in  this  type  of  forest,  and  their  songs  are  to  be  heard 
frequently  along  the  road  just  mentioned. 

Open  Siimnp  Areas.  A  good  many  swampy  areas  are  not  for- 
ested. Some  of  them  contain  thickets  of  alder  and  willow,  some  are 
open  grassy  spots,  and  others  represent  cat-tail  marsh.  The  thickets 
contain  some  of  the  birds  of  the  swamp  forest,  such  as  Nashville 
and  Mourning  warblers,  and  the  \'eery.  The  ^laryland  Yellow- 
throat  and  the  Swamp  Sparrow,  and  more  rarely  the  Catbird,  also 
occur.  Some  of  the  thickets  are  very  wet,  and  beneath  the  alders 
and  willows  grow  water  plants  such  as  the  wild  calla  (Calla  palustris, 
Fig.  140).  Where  thicket  and  open  grass  areas  meet,  such  plants 
as  blue  flag  {Iris  versicolor)  and  cinnamon  and  royal  ferns  {Os- 
miinda  ciiiimviomca  and  O.  Claytoniana)  are  found  (Fig.  142).  A 
few  Alder  Flycatchers  were  found  in  these  areas,  but  they  were 
much  less  abundant  than  in  the  North  Elba  region.  Water-Thrushes, 
too,  should  occvu-  here,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  any. 

The  marshes  are  covered  with  sedges  and  coarse  grasses. 
I  found  more  pitcher  plants  (Scrracenia  purpurea)  here  than  I  have 
seen  in  other  regions.  But  I  found  only  two  species  of  birds,  the 
Swamp  Sparrow  and  the  ^Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

A  few  small  areas  that  are  moist,  but  not  definitely  swampy,  are 
overgrown  with  sphagnum  moss,  reindeer  moss,  cotton  grass  {Erio- 
phorum),  and  small  shrubs  such  as  Labrador  Tea,  blueberry  {Vac- 
ciniuin),  and  sheep  laurel  (Kalmia  angustifoliu) .  A  few  young 
tamaracks  and  black  spruces  usually  come  into  such  areas  (Fig.  138). 
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Fig.  III.    View  of  Indian 


Pass  and  Wall- face  Mountain   from  the  trai 
July  8,  1925. 


il. 
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Fig.  113.    Mts.  Colden  and  Marcy  from  Mcliityre.    Slide  on  the  face  of 
Colden.    July  14,  1925. 
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In  such  places  as  this  the  Lincohi  Sparrow,  in  particular,  makes 
its  home.  I  found  this  species  in  areas  of  this  character  both  near 
Lake  Clear  and  on  the  road  between  Upper  and  Lower  St.  Regis 
lakes.  White-throated  Sparrows  and  Nashville  Warblers  also  arc 
found  in  such  areas. 

Cat-tail  marshes  occur  in  only  a  few  places.  This  cat-tail  is  the 
broad-leaved  species  (TypJm  latifolia),  and  few  other  plants  grow 
with  it.  Red-winged  Blackbirds  and  Swamp  Sparrows  find  suitable 
liabitats  in  such  places ;  and  I  generally  found  Bronzed  Crackles  in 
them,  too,  though  these  probably  did  not  nest  there. 

The  Lake  SJwrcs.  Lakes  and  ponds  are  abundant  in  the  St. 
Regis  region.  They  range  in  size  from  a  mile  or  more  in  length 
or  breadth  (Fig.  133),  down  to  small  pools  (Fig.  141).  In  some 
parts  of  the  region  the  lakes  are  so  close  together,  and  the  land 
between  them  so  nearly  level,  that  traveling  is  frequently  done  by 
canoe,  with  portages  between  lakes,  as  in  the  Minnesota  lake  region. 

These  lakes  are  all  somewhat  similar  in  character.  The  water, 
or  rather  certain  animal  life  that  it  contains,  attracts  a  number  of 
birds,  such  as  the  Loon,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Osprey  and  Kingfisher. 
The  lake  shores  are  varied  in  character,  and  since  many  birds  are 
particularly  fond  of  the  vicinity  of  water,  these  shores  are  excellent 
places  for  finding  such  species.  I  soon  found  that  interesting  data 
on  birds  could  usually  be  obtained  by  following  a  lake  shore  on  foot, 
or  by  paddling  a  boat  or  a  canoe  slowly  along  the  shore. 

In  many  places  the  lake  shores  here  are  marshy  (Fig.  143).  Some 
of  the  smaller  ponds  are  surrounded  by  grassy  bogs,  grown  with 
sphagnum  moss,  pitcher  plants,  Labrador  tea  and  scattered  small 
tamaracks  or  black  spruces.  Some  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  larger 
lakes  are  high  and  wooded  (Fig.  145),  while  other  parts  contain 
marshy  or  swampy  thicket  growth,  with  willows  and  tamaracks 
fFig.  144).  In  places,  as  on  the  LTi)per  St.  Regis  Lake,  summer  cot- 
tages are  common  (Fig.  146),  but  these  have  been  so  built  as  to 
leave  the  original  surroundings  as  little  disturbed  as  possible. 

About  the  lake  shores  nearly  all  of  the  birds  found  in  the  mature 
forests  are  likely  to  occur  and  often  give  an  observer  in  a  boat,  if  he 
paddles  c|uietly  along  the  shoreline,  varied  and  excellent  views. 
Flickers  were  particularly  common  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Clear, 
and  Kingbirds  occur  in  some  places. 

Barn,  Cliff,  Tree  and  Bank  swallows,  and  Chimney  Swifts,  skim 
over  the  water,  and  Bronzed  Crackles,  Maryland  Yellow-throats, 
and  Song  and  Swamp  sparrows  find  the  shoreline  thickets  especially 
attractive. 
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NOTES   ON  THE  BIRDS   OF  THE  NORTHERN 
ADIRONDACKS 

Bluebird.    Sialia  sialis  sialis 

Description.  A  little  larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Male: 
entire  upper  parts  bright  blue;  throat  and  breast  reddish  brown, 
fading  to  white  beneath.  Female:  like  the  male,  but  more  grayish 
blue  above  and  paler  reddish  brown  beneath.  Young:  gray  above, 
wath  fine  white  streaks,  and  only  wings  and  tail  blue ;  breast  and 
throat  spotted  with  brown. 

Identification.  Not  easily  mistaken  for  any  other  species.  The 
Indigo  Bunting,  a  rarer  bird  in  this  region,  is  much  smaller,  and 
blue  both  above  and  below.  It  has  quite  ditTerent  habits  and  appear- 
ance. The  much  larger  Blue  Jay  is  marked  with  white  and  black 
above.  When  well  known,  a  Bluebird  is  easily  identified  by  its 
shape  and  habits  of  flight  and  perching,  even  when  the  blue  color  is 
not  distinguishable. 

Voice.  Most  of  the  notes  of  this  bird  are  soft  and  sweet.  The 
call-note,  "ooahlee,"  is  often  heard  from  birds  in  flight.    The  song 

of  the  male,  a  sweet  warble,  "eeo-ah-loo-ee  ah-ola-eeoh."  slurring 

first  up  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  and  then  down,  is  unmistakable. 
The  bird  has  a  few  harsh  empliatic  notes,  like  "chat,"  or  "chut,"  or 
sometimes  doubled  to  "chatat,"  that  are  used  when  the  nest  is 
threatened. 

Occurrence.  The  Bluebird  is  not  particularly  common  in  this 
region,  but  occurs  regularly  in  open  country  about  farms.  Two 
pairs  were  known  to  nest  on  the  Wood  Farm  in  1925.  and  one 
in  1926.  Others  were  seen  at  South  ^leadow,  about  North  Elba 
and  on  the  golf  grounds  of  the  Lake  Placid  Club  at  Lake  Placid.  A 
pair  with  a  family  of  )'Oung,  just  out  of  the  nest,  were  seen  near 
Lake  Clear  Junction. 

Habitat.  The  Bluebird  prefers  open  country,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered trees,  bushes,  or  fence  posts  and  poles.  In  summer  there 
must  be  a  suitable  hollow^  in  fence  post,  pole,  stump  or  bird-box, 
for  its  nest.  A  box  for  this  bird  should  be  placed  in  a  rather  open 
situation,  such  as  the  top  of  a  small  pole,  eight  or  ten  feet  alx)ve  the 
ground.  The  opening  should  be  about  i  J4  inches  in  diameter.  This 
size  is  small  enough  to  keep  the  objectionable  Starling  out,  where 
this  bird  abounds.  Starlings  are  still  fortunately  absent  from  the 
region  here  concerned  and  until  their  arrival  a  larger  sized  opening 
may  be  used.  The  problem  of  keeping  out  the  English  Sparrow  is 
not  so  easily  solved.    Where  cats  are  common  the  pole  should 
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have  a  wrapping  of  sheet  metal,  wide  enough  so  that  the  cats  cannot 
cHmb  beyond  it. 

Observations.  A  nest  of  this  bird  was  discovered  in  the  top  of  a 
fence  post  at  the  Wood  Farm,  on  July  7,  when  it  contained  two  eggs. 
A  third  egg  was  laid  later,  and  hatching  took  place  on  July  22, 
fourteen  days  after  the  third  egg  was  laid.  Both  the  male  and  the 
female  fed  the  young,  and  so  long  as  they  were  still  small  I  was 
interested  to  see  that  the  male  took  his  turn  in  brooding  them.  On 
July  30  I  made  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  female  (Fig.  151), 
but  did  not  succeed  with  the  male.  The  parents  fed  the  young  on 
various  insects,  among  which  were  noted  caterpillars,  grasshoppers 
or  crickets  (Fig.  151),  and  other  winged  species.  The  male  would 
appear  with  insects  in  his  beak,  but  seeing  me  and  the  camera  nearby, 
would  fly  about  calling  "chut,"  "chut,"  finally  swallow  the  insects 
himself  and  then  depart.  The  female  was  irregular  about  her  visits, 
sometimes  being  absent  a  long  time,  but  when  she  returned  her  bill 
would  be  bristling  with  insects.  After  feeding  these  to  the  young 
and  picking  up  others  near  the  nest,  she  would  feed  the  young  two 
or  three  times  in  quick  succession. 

A  second  nest  was  located  in  a  stump  in  the  pasture  of  the  Wood 
Farm.  It  contained  five  eggs  on  July  18.  Shortly  thereafter  I 
photographed  both  the  eggs  (Fig.  150A)  and  the  brooding  female 
(Fig.  150B).  Mr.  Norman  Coolidge,  who  originally  found  the  nest, 
reported  later  that  the  eggs  had  hatched  on  August  2.  When  I  saw 
the  young  on  August  5  there  were  only  three,  and  the  next  day  one 
of  these  was  gone.  Several  days  later  another  disappeared,  and 
finally  also  the  last  young  bird.  Some  enemy  had  evidently  carried 
off  the  young,  one  at  a  time. 

Robin.   Plancsticiis  inigratorius  migratorins 

Description.  About  ten  inches  long.  Male:  upper  parts  dark 
gray,  nearly  black  on  the  head ;  outer  corners  of  the  outer  tail 
feathers  white ;  white  marks  above  and  below  the  eye,  and  the 
throat  striped  with  black  and  white ;  breast  and  under  parts  reddish 
brown;  under  tail  coverts  white.  Female:  similar,  but  usually 
slightly  paler,  less  black  on  the  head,  and  the  breast  less  bright  in 
color.  Young:  the  upper  parts  finely  streaked  with  white,  and  the 
pale  reddish  under  parts  spotted  with  black. 

Identification.  The  Robin  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  easily 
mistaken  for  any  other  bird.  Nevertheless  I  have  known  people, 
whose  main  knowledge  of  the  Robin  was  confined  to  its  red  breast, 
to  call  both  the  Bluebird  and  the  Purple  Finch  a  Robin,  especially 
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when  they  happened  to  see  the  breast  only.  It  is  also  not  uncommon 
for  some  persons  to  mistake  a  male  Robin — in  the  spring,  when  the 
breast  has  a  somewhat  orange  tint — for  a  Baltimore  Oriole;  and  I 
believe  this  accounts  for  those  cases  in  which  someone  has  "seen 
an  oriole"  a  month  or  more  before  it  is  due. 

Voice.  The  calls  of  the  Robin  consist  chiefly  of  a  low  "chuck, 
chuck,"  a  loud  "yeep,"  and  a  series  of  loud  notes,  usually  faUing  in 
pitch,  known  as  the  Robin's  "laugh."  The  song  is  a  loud  series 
of  two  and  three  note  phrases,  the  notes  of  the  phrases  often  con- 
nected by  1-like  sounds.  The  phrases  are  separated  by  short  pauses, 
and  grouped  in  fours  or  fives,  with  long  pauses  between  the  groups. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  song  is  more  continuous. 

Occurrence.  The  Robin  is  a  common  bird  in  this  region,  occurring 
everywhere  except  on  the  higher  mountain  slopes.  It  is  not  com- 
monly found  in  the  deeper  forests. 

Habitat.  The  habitat  of  the  Robin  is  quite  variable.  It  will  live 
in  almost  any  area  where  there  are  trees,  especially  if  some  small 
open  spaces  occur,  too.  These  requirements  make  the  Robin  common 
about  the  green  lawns  and  shade  trees  of  small  towns  and  the  resi- 
dence sections  of  cities.  In  the  forest  it  is  found  mainly  about  open 
places,  such  as  formed  by  a  road  or  a  body  of  water. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  maintenance  of  lawns 
will  help  to  attract  the  Robin.  A  bird  box  with  one  side  entirely 
open  will  frequently  be  accepted  for  nesting.  Berry-bearing  trees 
and  bushes  will  also  attract  it.  \\'hile  it  is  inclined  to  l)e  troublesome 
to  small  fruit  growers,  the  planting  of  mulljerry  trees  as  a  counter 
attraction  is  a  better  method  of  checking  its  activities  than  are  some 
other  methods  sometimes  taken  to  discourage  an  otherwise  useful 
bird. 

Hf.rmit  Thrush.    Hylocichla  guttata  pallasi 

Description.  Larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper  parts, 
except  the  tail,  uniform  dark  l)rown,  the  tail  light  reddish  brown  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  color  of  the  back ;  under  parts  white,  but 
rather  heavily  spotted  with  dark  blackish  brown  on  the  breast.  The 
young,  like  all  young  thrushes,  are  streaked  with  lighter  color  on 
the  back. 

Identification.  The  reddish  tail  is  the  best  field  mark  to  dis- 
tinguish this  bird  from  other  thrushes.  The  spotting  of  the  breast 
is  somewhat  heavier  than  on  all  other  thrushes  except  the  Wood 
Thrush. 

Voice.  The  commonest  call-note  is  "chuck."  Another  note  is  a 
longer  "wa-a-a-a-ay,"  with  a  slight  rising  inflection. 
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The  song  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful  bird  song 
in  America.  There  are  probably  dififerences  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  but  no  lover  of  l)ird  music  can  fail  to  appreciate  it.  The 
voice  is  clear  and  sweet,  like  a  clear-toned  bell,  but  without  the 
sudden  clang  at  the  beginning  of  the  notes.  The  song  consists  of 
phrases  with  8  to  12  or  more  notes,  sung  at  short  intervals.  The  first 
note  of  each  phrase  is  longest  and  usually  lowest  in  pitch,  but  the 
latter  part  of  the  phrase  usually  consists  of  repeated  groups  of 
notes  in  twos  or  threes,  each  group,  usually  descending  in  pitch. 
Many  of  the  notes  are  connected  by  liquid  1-sounds.  The  second 
l>hrase  is  often  similar  in  form  to  the  first,  but  on  a  dififerent  pitch, 
as  though  the  same  thing  were  sung  in  another  key.  An  occasional 
phrase  is  sung  much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  song,  and  then  the 
rich  quality  is  absent  from  the  voice.    One  might  write  the  syllables 

of  a  song  as  follows :    "ooh-lalayla  laylalayla  oh-la  lilay  lilay 

lilay  ah    lileelilay    leelilay  ee-leelili-leelili  ooh-lilayla-lilaya- 

lilay,"etc.  When  several  birds  are  singing,  alternating  their  phrases, 
some  near  and  some  distant,  the  efifect  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  I 
have  heard  as  many  as  seven  birds  singing  at  once  along  the  road 
between  Wood's  and  Heart  Lake.  One  evening  when  I  was  sitting 
on  the  top  of  INIount  Joe,  the  songs  of  Hermit  and  Olive-backed 
thrushes  were  heard  in  every  direction,  all  distant.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  birds  were  singing,  or  to  describe  the  wonderful 
efifect  of  their  mingled  music. 

Occurrence.  The  Hermit  Thrush  is  very  common  in  this  region, 
perhaps  more  so  at  North  Elba  than  aljout  the  St.  Regis  Lakes.  It 
may  be  somewhat  outnumbered  by  the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  con- 
sidering the  whole  area,  but  in  many  places  it  is  much  more  numer- 
ous than  this  thrush. 

Habitat.  Probably  the  original  habitat  of  the  Hermit  Thrush, 
when  the  country  was  in  a  primeval  condition,  was  the  swamps  of 
tamarack,  balsam  and  black  spruce ;  but  now,  it  is  quite  common  in 
old  burns — where  the  chief  growth  is  aspen  and  fire  cherry  with 
a  little  spruce  and  balsam  reproduction  appearing — amid  old  stumps 
and  logs  of  the  former  forest.  It  is  particularly  numerous  in  such 
a  locality  found  along  the  road  between  Wood's  and  Heart  Lake. 

Observation.  The  Hermit  Thrush  evidently  raises  two  broods 
of  young  a  year.  \\'hen  I  reached  the  region  in  early  July,  1925, 
young  of  the  first  brood  were  already  out  of  the  nest.  Late  in 
July  and  early  in  August  the  second  nesting  started  and  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  number  of  nests.    Two  of  these  nests,  along 
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the  Heart  Lake  road,  I  watched  carefully  and  succeeded  in  getting 
photographs  of  the  birds. 

I  found  the  Hermit  Thrush  rather  timid,  so  I  began  my  operations 
at  each  nest  by  sitting  first  some  distance  away,  meanwhile  watching 
the  birds  feed  their  young,  then  gradually  decreasing  the  distance  until 
they  would  go  to  the  nest  unalarmed  even  while  I  sat  directly  across 
the  road  from  the  nest.  Then  I  put  up  the  tripod  at  a  distance, 
and  gradually  moved  it  nearer,  getting  the  bird  accustomed  to  each 
change  until  it  was  possible  to  place  it  where  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  photographs.    This  took  me  three  days  in  each  case. 

The  first  nest  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  road  in  the  base 
of  a  spiraea  bush.  It  contained  but  two  eggs,  which  hatched  July 
24.  The  second  nest  was  a  few  feet  up  the  bank  from  the  road,  at 
the  base  of  a  little  spruce,  among  clintonias  (Fig.  153).  The  nest 
with  three  eggs  was  discovered  July  27.  The  eggs  hatched  August 
8 — ^an  incubation  period  of  at  least  twelve  da}s.  In  1926  this  same 
nest  was  rebuilt,  two  eggs  had  been  laid  by  July  31,  and  a  third 
probably  the  next  day.   Two  of  these  eggs  hatched  August  12. 

In  watching  these  nests  I  found  that  the  birds  gathered  a  large 
part  of  their  food  along  the  road  and  its  edges,  hopping  along  the 
sides  of  the  road  and  under  the  bank,  and  picking  up  food  here 
and  there.  They  always  returned  to  the  nest  with  a  beak  full  of 
insects  (Figs.  154A,  154B  and  154C),  often  consisting  of  two  or 
three  caterpillars,  mostly  of  a  light  green  color  and  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  with  other  smaller  insects  not  so  easily  identifiable.  Twice 
I  saw  the  birds  catch  a  light  colored  moth  which  they  had  disturbed 
in  the  weeds  along  the  roadside ;  and  once  I  distinctly  saw  one  of 
them  pick  up  an  ant.  They  often  picked  up  food  matter  in  the 
road,  the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  see  but  I  believe  that  much 
of  it  consisted  of  ants.  The  bill  full  of  insects  never  seemed  to  be 
a  hindrance  in  their  calling  "chuck"  or  "wa-a-a-ay,"  when  they  were 
nervous  about  my  presence.  At  each  of  the  two  nests  both  parents 
were  observed  gathering  food,  but  in  each  case  one  parent — -I  supposed 
it  to  be  the  male — never  mustered  sufificient  courage  to  go  to  the 
nest  while  I  was  near.  Toward  the  last  of  my  observation  period  the 
supposed  female  at  the  second  nest  became  very  tame,  going  to  the 
nest  frequently  and  without  hesitation  (Fig.  154D). 

A  third  nest,  at  Heart  Lake,  was  in  the  base  of  a  clump  of  Canada 
Goldenrod  (Fig.  152).  It  contained  eggs  July  22,  1926,  and  on 
August  10  contained  two  young  nearly  ready  to  leave,  and  one 
infertile  egg. 
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Fig.  115.    View  northeast  from  Mt.  Mclntyre.    July  14,  1925. 
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Fig.  117.    Vista  from  the  Avalanche  Trail.    Whiteface  Alt.  on  the  horizon. 
Birch  and  spruce  in  foreground.    July  12,  1925. 
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Olivr-racked  Thrush.   Hylocichla  itstidata  swainsoni 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Robin.  Upper  parts  uniform  olive- 
the  Olive-backed,  though  the  single  phrases  slurred  downward  in 
brown,  under  parts  grayish  white,  but  cheeks  and  sometimes  the 
throat  distinctly  bufif,  breast  moderately  spotted  with  dark  brown. 
The  young  are  similar  but  the  upper  parts  have  light  streaks. 

Identification.  Distinguished  from  other  common  thrushes  by  the 
uniform  olive-brown  upper  parts,  with  no  reddish  or  tawny  brown 
anywhere.  Distinguished  from  the  rarer  Bicknell  Thrush  by  buf¥ 
rather  than  gray  cheeks.  If  the  color  of  the  cheek  cannot  be  made 
out,  the  bird  one  sees  at  lower  elevations  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
an  Olive-back  than  a  Bicknell  Thrush. 

Voice.  The  common  call-note  of  this  bird  sounds  like  "whit." 
It  has  other  notes  also,  one  of  which  is  cpite  similar  to  a  single 
note  of  the  spring  peeper,  or  Pickering's  Hyla. 

The  song  consists  of  a  series  of  notes  grouped  in  pairs  or  occa- 
sionally in  threes.  Each  pair  drops  downward  in  pitch,  but  begins 
on  a  higher  pitch  than  the  last,  so  that  the  whole  song  progresses 
upward,  the  last  notes  becoming  fine  and  faint.  The  upward  trend 
of  the  pitch  will  distinguish  it  from  the  Veery's  song  which  trends 
downward ;  and  the  even  time  of  the  notes,  as  well  as  the  difference 
in  quahty,  will  distinguish  it  from  the  Hermit's.  Each  bird  sings 
several  different  phrases,  one  after  another.  Sometimes  the  last  part 
of  a  phrase  is  repeated  three  or  more  times,  like  an  echo.  The  song 
might  be  written  "oolalolaylalilayleei-oolaylalilayleeileeilee,"  etc.  The 
song  ceases  late  in  July,  whereas  the  Hermit  Thrush  sings  two  or 
three  weeks  longer.  The  Olive-back  sings  late  in  the  evening  and, 
where  it  is  found,  is  the  last  species  to  be  heard  toward  nightfall. 

Occurrence.  The  Olive-backed  Thrush  is  very  common  through- 
out this  region.  On  the  lower  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  heavier 
timbered  regions  it  outnumbers  the  Hermit  Thrush,  but  in  some  of 
the  burned  areas  and  about  edges  of  swamps  the  Hermit  Thrush  is 
the  more  abundant.  In  1925  it  was  commoner  at  Heart  Lake  than 
the  Hermit  Thrush,  but  this  situation  was  reversed  in  1926. 

Habitat.  None  of  the  thrushes  seem  to  prefer  mature  forests,  but 
the  Olive-backed  Thrush  is  commoner  in  such  regions  than  any  other 
one  of  the  group.  In  some  localities  the  bird  inhabits  the  aspen  and 
fire  cherry  growth  of  old  burns,  particularly  where  young  spruces 
are  beginning  to  come  in.  Silloway  ('23)  records  it  as  a  bird  of 
these  areas,  but  I  found  the  Hermit  Thrush  usually  more  common 
in  such  places. 
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Obseri'afions.  I  saw  young  thrushes  of  this  species  quite  com- 
monly in  late  July,  but  I  discovered  no  occupied  nests.  I  observed 
the  birds  eating  both  caterpillars  and  moths. 

Bicknell's  Thrush.    Hylocichla  aliciae  bicknelli 

Description.  A  little  larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adults: 
upper  parts  uniform  olive-brown,  under  parts  white  or  grayish 
white,  distinctly  gray  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  spotted  with  dark 
Ijrown  on  the  breast.  Young:  upper  parts  streaked  with  lighter 
color. 

Identification.  Distinguished  from  all  thrushes  except  the  Olive- 
Ijacked  by  the  uniform  olive-brown  upper  parts,  with  no  tinge  of 
reddish  or  tawny.  From  the  Olive-backed  Thrush  it  is  distinguished 
only  b\-  the  color  of  the  cheek — which  is  gray,  where  the  Olive- 
backed  is  buff.  It  requires  a  good  view  under  exceptionally  good 
light  conditions  to  make  out  this  difference,  and  for  this  reason 
observers  should  be  cautious  about  identifying  Bicknell  Thrushes 
unless  this  character  is  seen  clearly.  This  bird  is  a  small  southern 
form  of  the  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  and  those  who  know  the  latter 
bird  in  migrations  will  find  it  essentially  the  same.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  distinguish  Gray-cheeked  from  Bicknell  Thrushes  on 
sight  identification,  but  in  the  summer  a  thrush  of  this  character 
seen  about  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks  is  certain  to  be 
Bicknell's.    (PI.  2.) 

Voice.  Although  this  bird  looks  most  like  the  Olive-backed 
Thrush  there  are  points  about  its  calls  and  its  song  that  suggest  the 
Veery.  The  calls  slur  downward,  and  the  bird  has  the  habit  of 
calling  again  and  again,  with  the  pitch  gradually  rising,  in  a  way 
characteristic  of  the  Veery.  I  wrote  examples  of  the  call  as  '"eeoh" 
"tseeah,"  "yaoh,"  and  "tweii,"'  varying  with  the  pitch. 

The  song  suggests  both  the  Veery  and  the  Olive-back  and  even  to 
some  extent  the  Hermit.  I  have  heard  too  little  of  it  to  write  con- 
clusively, but  birds  heard  about  Alt.  Mclntyre  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions sang  songs  that  progressed  upward  in  pitch  as  does  that  of 
the  Olive-back,  though  the  single  phrases  slurred  downward  in 
groups  of  three  notes,  and  were  accompanied  by  r-like  sounds  sug- 
gesting the  Veery.  I  wrote  the  song  "raylio-rilio-reelio-reelio."  The 
change  in  pitch  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  Olive-backed 
Thrush. 

Occurrence.  Bicknell's  Thrush  is  one  of  the  rare,  little  known 
birds  of  this  country.  It  occurs  only  at  high  elevations  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  found  it  on  the  higher  slopes  of  both  ]\It.  Mclntyre  and  j\It. 
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Marcy,  and  it  probably  occurs  on  the  slopes  of  other  high  mountains. 

Habitat.  This  thrush  inhabits  the  thick  growth  of  stunted  balsams 
that  grow  just  below  timber  line  (Figs.  112  and  120),  but  evidently 
occurs  also  at  somewhat  lower  elevations  though  not  so  commonly. 
Dr.  Harper  collected  a  juvenile  bird  at  about  3000  feet,  July  26, 

1925.  I  saw  an  adult,  evidently  worried  about  its  young,  at  about 
3800  feet,  along  the  Marcy  Trail,  July  25,  1926.  Eaton  ('14,  p.  523) 
reports  it  at  Lake  Colden  at  only  2800  feet. 

Veerv.    Hylociclila  fitsccscciis  fusccsccns 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Robin.  Male  and  female  alike; 
upper  parts  uniform  light  tawny-brown,  under  jDarts  white,  rather 
lightly  spotted  on  the  throat  and  upper  breast  with  brown.  Young: 
similar,  but  with  upper  parts  streaked  with  light  bufif. 

Identification.  The  Veery  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Wood 
Thrush  and  the  Hermit  Thrush  by  the  uniform  color  of  its  upper 
parts — neither  head  nor  tail  being  redder  than  the  rest — and  by  the 
very  light  spotting  beneath.  This  light  spotting,  together  with 
tawny  rather  than  olive  shade  of  the  upper  parts  distinguishes  it 
from  the  Olive-backed  and  Bicknell  thrushes.  In  dark  shady  places 
the  bird  often  may  appear  to  have  no  spots  at  all,  but  looks  like  a 
simple  brown  and  white  bird. 

Voice.  The  Veery  call-note  is  a  whistled  "whew"  which  varies  in 
pitch.  The  bird  is  often  inclined  to  repeat  the  call  in  close  succession, 

the  pitch  rising  as  if  in  e.xcitenient.    The  call  sounds  like  "wao  

wio  whew  whew  wheeo  wheeo-  -,"  etc.     This  bird 

sings  less  freely  than  the  other  thrushes,  and  in  Summer  is  likely  to 
be  heard  only  in  the  early  part  of  July.  Its  song  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  downward  slurred  whistles,  each  beginning  on  a  somewhat 
lower  pitch  than  the  last.  A  liquid  r-like  sound  runs  through  the 
notes,  not  easily  represented  by  letters,  but  "rreeo-reeo-riio-riio-rayo" 
will  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  it. 

Occurrence.  The  Veery  is  not  particularly  common  in  this  region. 
In  1925  a  single  bird  was  seen  or  heard  singing  several  times  where 
the  Heart  Lake  road  crosses  the  West  Branch  of  the  Ausable  (Fig. 
102).  In  1926,  the  species  was  found  in  the  St.  Regis  region  near 
Lake  Clear,  at  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  and  along  the  electric  railroad 
between  Lake  Clear  Junction  and  Paul  Smith's.    At  North  Elba,  in 

1926,  two  were  heard  singing  along  the  Heart  Lake  road  just  above 
the  Wood  Sugar  Orchard,  and  others  were  seen  about  the  beaver 
dams  at  the  mouth  of  Mclntyre  Brook. 
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Habitat.  The  Veery  prefers  swampy  areas,  where  the  trees  are 
not  particularly  tall.  Dense  willow  and  alder  thickets  are  its  favorite 
places  in  this  region. 

Wood  Tiirtsh.    HylocicJila  mustclina 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Rohin.  Male  and  female  alike : 
upper  parts  uniform  brown,  becoming  bright  cinnamon-brown  on 
the  head,  under  parts  white,  heavily  spotted  with  large  blackish  brown 
spots.    The  young  have  the  upjier  parts  streaked  with  whitish. 

Identification.  The  cinnamon  colored  head,  and  heavy  spotting 
of  the  l)reast  distinguish  this  thrush  from  all  the  others. 

Voice.  The  commonest  call  is  a  short-syllabled  "pit,"'  frequently 
repeated  rapidly  as  "pit  pit  pit,"  and  delivered  with  great  vehemence 
when  the  bird  is  alarmed  or  excited. 

The  song  is  a  close  rival  of  the  Hermit's,  but  of  a  somewhat  more 
flute-like  quality.  It  consists  of  phrases  of  three  to  five  notes  (most 
commonly  three)  in  a  clear  flute-like  whistle,  to  which  are  added 
introductions  and  terminations  that  are  neither  as  loud  nor  as  sweet 
in  quality.   At  a  distance,  however,  one  hears  only  the  main  phrases. 

A  phrase  may  have  both  introduction  and  termination,  or  one  or 
both  mav  be  left  out.  A  s\  llabic  rendering  of  the  song  with  the  central, 
fiute-like  phrases  italicized,  would  be  something  like  the  following: 

"tututu-a\'o/(7-tsitsitsi  fl/;/o/rc-treeee  \\x\i\-aylolayee  

tutu-oo/(7y/(7.v-eeyay  avo/«-treeeee." 

In  m\'  experience,  people  who  come  to  the  .\dirondacks  in  summer 
and  are  familiar  with  the  Wood  Thrush  song,  often  listen  to  the 
Hermit,  thinking  it  is  the  Wood  Thrush.  The  voices  are  similar, 
particularly  at  a  distance,  but  attention  to  the  details,  will  show 
clearly  the  diflference.  One  needs  to  be  careful  about  identification  of 
the  Wood  Thrush,  particularly  in  the  northern  Adirondacks.  for  in 
that  region  it  is  a  rare  bird. 

Occurrence.  I  met  with  the  W  ood  Thrush  in  but  one  place.  An 
individual  male  sang  morning  and  evening  for  several  days,  in  early 
July,  1926,  near  the  Lake  Clear  Inn.  The  bird  is  said  to  occur 
regularly  in  lower  parts  of  the  Southern  Adirondacks.  and  is  reported 
by  Eaton  ('14,  p.  517)  at  Ausable  Lakes.  It  ])robably  does  not  occur 
on  the  higher  mountain  slopes. 

Habitat.  The  Wood  Thrush  inhabits  undergrowth  in  the  forest. 
The  one  bird  I  met  with  lived  in  a  dense  growth  of  young  sugar 
maple,  where  some  of  the  larger  trees  of  the  forest  had  been  cut 
years  ago. 
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Ruby-crowned  Kixglet.    Rcgithis  calendula  calendula 

Description.  Much  smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult 
male:  upper  parts  grayish  green,  grayer  on  the  head;  the  center  of 
the  crown  with  a  patch  of  bright  red ;  a  white  ring  about  the  eye ; 
prominent  wing-bars;  under  parts  plain  grayish  white.  Female: 
similar  but  with  no  bright  crown  patch.  Young:  similar  to  the 
female. 

Identification.  The  male  is  easily  identified  if  one  can  see  the 
red  crown  patch,  but  it  is  not  always  visible.  The  ring  about  the  eye 
combined  with  the  very  small  size  will  best  identify  females,  or  males 
with  the  crown  patch  concealed.  Some  of  the  small  fl}  catchers  have 
much  the  same  appeai-ance.  but  their  habits  are  quite  diflferent.  A 
bird  that  sits  quietly  on  an  exposed  perch  for  some  time  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  Kinglet,  but  one  that  keeps  incessantly  on  the  move 
through  branches  and  foliage  may  possibly  be  one. 

Voice.  The  call-note  of  this  Kinglet  is  harsh  and  chatter-like, 
suggesting  a  wren.  The  song  is  a  brilliant  performance.  It  consists 
of  three  parts,  a  few  very  high-pitched,  rather  faint  notes,  a  chatter- 
like group  of  notes  about  an  octave  lower,  and  a  louder  series  of 
three  note  phrases,  with  the  last  note  of  each  phrase  highest  and 
accented,  thus :  "eeteeteeteetee-tototototo-totaw(7{?^-tota'cy^(?^-totawcci." 

Occurrence.  Eaton  found  a  single  bird  of  this  species  on  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Marcy,  July  19,  1905  ;  and  I  have  listed  it  on  the 
strength  of  this  record.  It  must  be  rare  here,  for  its  song  is  char- 
acteristic and  easily  distinguished,  so  that  if  even  a  small  number 
occurred  regularly  on  the  higher  mountain  slopes,  it  would  probably 
have  been  recorded  more  frequently. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet.    Rcgulus  satrapa  satrapa 

Description.  Much  smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult 
male:  crown  of  the  head  brilliant  orange  in  the  center,  shaded  to 
yellow  on  the  sides,  and  bordered  by  black  lines ;  a  white  line  over 
the  eye  and  a  black  line  through  it ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts  greenish, 
with  prominent,  light  wing-bars ;  under  parts  plain  grayish  white. 
Female:  similar,  but  the  crown  yellow,  without  any  orange.  Young 
in  the  first  plumage  in  late  summer  lack  the  brilliant  crown. 

Identification.  \\'hen  the  head  markings  of  this  bird  can  be  seen 
clearly  it  cannot  be  easily  confused  with  any  other  species.  One 
should  be  careful  not  to  identify  certain  young  birds  as  females  of 
the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet.  Some  of  the  warblers  have  yellow  on 
the  crown,  but  they  usually  have  other  prominent  markings  that  the 
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Kinglet  lacks.  I  have  known  a  novice  to  call  a  Chestnut-sided 
Warbler  a  Golden-crowned  Kinglet;  but  if  one  considers  the  dif- 
ferences in  habitat  of  the  two  such  a  mistake  is  not  likely  to  occur. 
The  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  tree 
tops  of  a  coniferous  forest,  nor  the  Kinglet,  at  least  in  summer,  in 
the  second  growth  of  an  old  burn. 

Voice.  The  Golden-crownecl  Kinglet  is  difficult  to  see  clearly  in 
the  tops  of  tall  evergreens,  but  after  one  has  become  familiar  with  its 
notes  it  may  be  much  more  easily  located.  The  common  call  consists 
of  three  or  four  very  high-])itched,  faint  notes,  like  the  syllables 
"eeteetee." 

The  song  begins  with  several  such  notes,  often  rising  a  little  in 
pitch,  and  ends  in  a  chatter  of  louder  notes  descending  in  pitch.  One 
might  write  it  "eeteeteetee  chitititit  chatat."  It  is  nothing  like  the 
sweet  musical  performance  of  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  except 
perhaps  in  the  first  few  notes. 

Occurre7icc.  This  kinglet  is  quite  a  common  Ijird  in  this  region. 
I  found  it  both  in  the  St.  Regis  Lake  country  and  also  well  up  on 
the  mountain  slopes  in  the  Marcy  region.  It  is  quite  common  about 
Mirror  Lake  on  the  Lake  Placid  Club  grounds. 

Habitat.  This  bird  lives  in  the  coniferous  forests,  especially  in 
the  tops  of  tall  spruces.  Spruce,  hemlock,  balsam,  and  tamarack, 
all  attract  it,  and  it  is  seldom  seen  in  summer  in  the  hardwoods,  and 
then  only  where  spruces  are  near.  On  the  Avalanche  Pass  Trail  I 
found  it  in  second  growth  spruce,  where  the  trees  were  dense  but 
only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

Acadian  Chickadee.    Penthcstcs  hiidsomctis  littoralis 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adults  and 
young:  entire  toj)  of  the  head  dull  brown,  throat  patch  black,  sides 
of  the  head  white,  back  brown,  wings  and  tail  gray,  under  parts 
grayish  white,  sides  reddish  brown. 

Identification.  Those  who  know  the  common  Chickadee  will  have 
no  difficulty  recognizing  this  relative  when  they  find  it.  Its  head 
markings  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common  Chickadee  save  that 
the  head  is  l^rown  instead  of  black.  The  brown  sides,  general  duller 
coloring,  and  smaller  size  all  help  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  appealing  as  the  common  Chickadee,  though  most  bird  lovers  will 
take  greater  pleasure  in  seeing  it  simply  because  it  is  a  rarity.  (PI.  2.) 

Voice.  The  call  of  this  Chickadee  is  similar  to  that  of  the  common 
form,  but  the  last  notes  are  much  more  nasal,  almost  the  quality  of 
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the  note  of  the  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  They  are  also  slightly 
slurred  downward,  as  though  the  bird  said,  "tsica-da-ay-da-ay."  I 
have  seen  too  little  of  this  bird  to  describe  any  other  notes  it  may 
possess.  If  it  has  a  note  corresponding  to  the  "Phoebe"  whistle  of 
the  common  Qiickadee,  I  have  not  heard  it. 

OcciirrcHcc.  The  Acadian  Chickadee  occurs  chiefly  on  the  high 
mountains,  from  about  4000  feet  up  nearly  to  timber  line.  It  prob- 
ably moves  lower  down  in  winter,  though  it  is  rarely  seen  at  lower 
elevations.  I  saw  a  solitary  individual  on  the  Sheep  Pasture  Hill 
at  the  Wood  Farm,  July  19,  and  August  3,  1925.  In  the  high 
mountains  it  is  not  much  in  evidence  in  early  summer,  but  later  it 
is  quite  common  on  the  Ivlclntyre  and  Marcy  trails,  and  is  almost 
certain  to  be  found  by  those  who  will  look  for  it.  Roosevelt  reported 
it  in  the  St.  Regis  Lakes  region,  but  I  did  not  find  it  there. 

Habitat.  The  bird  inhabits  coniferous  forests,  chiefly  the  balsam 
forests  of  high  elevations. 

Chickadee.    Penthestes  atricapillus  atricapillus 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adults  and 
young:  entire  top  of  the  head  and  a  large  patch  on  the  throat  black; 
the  space  on  the  cheek  between  these  two  patches  pure  white ;  rest 
of  the  upper  parts  gray,  with  white  edges  to  some  wing  feathers ; 
under  parts  dull  white,  somewhat  bufl:'y  on  the  sides  in  late  summer 
and  fall. 

Identification.  Not  easily  confused  with  any  other  bird.  The 
Acadian  Chickadee  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  brown-capped  head 
and  brownish  back  and  sides.  The  Black-poll  Warbler  has  a  similar 
black  cap,  but  its  striped  throat  and  stripes  on  the  sides  are  prominent. 
The  nuthatches  also  have  black  capped  heads,  but  the  longer  bill, 
absence  of  black  on  the  throat,  and  their  climbing  habits  distinguish 
them. 

Voice.  The  Chickadee  takes  its  name  from  one  of  its  common 
calls,  "chicka-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee."  The  "dee"  may  be  repeated 
only  once  or  twice,  or  as  many  as  ten  times,  and  sometimes  the 
"chicka"  is  doubled  before  the  "dees"  begin.  The  bird  also  has  a 
call  like  "terwickatoo"  or  "tickawickatoo,"  and  a  high  pitched  "teep," 
which  is  sometimes  repeated  several  times  and  it  is  then  much  like 
the  "eeteeteet"  of  a  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  What  is  generally 
considered  the  song  of  this  species  consists  of  two  long,  sweet 
whistles,  the  second  lower  in  pitch  than  the  first,  "fee-bee."  The 
second  note  is  often  divided  by  a  .slight  wavering  sound,  "fee-bee-ee." 
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One  should  not  confuse  this  with  the  call  of  the  Phfcbe,  which  is 
shorter,  and  of  less  pure  quality. 

Occurrence.  The  Chickadee  is  a  very  common  bird  of  the  forested 
areas  in  this  region,  and  occurs  up  the  mountain  slopes  to  about 
4000  feet. 

Habitat.  This  bird  may  be  found  in  any  forested  area,  but  is 
most  common  in  old  cuttings  and  Inirns  where  stumps  in  which  it 
can  find  a  hole  for  its  nest  abound. 

Obsen'ations.  One  nest  of  the  Chickadee  was  found  on  July  15, 
in  the  tamarack  area  near  the  Wood  Farm,  by  Dr.  Harper.  It  was  in 
a  short  stump,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  It  contained  eggs 
which  hatched  on  July  20.  I  had  little  difficulty  getting  the  birds 
used  to  the  camera,  though  as  usual  one  bird — apparently  the  male — 
was  less  timid  than  the  other.  The  female  came  to  the  nest  also, 
but  moved  so  fast  that  my  pictures  of  her  were  unsuccessful.  The 
only  food  they  carried  that  I  could  identify  was  caterpillars.  Both 
birds  gave  the  "chicka-dee"  call  as  well  as  the  "fee-bee"  whistle,  but 
the  bird  I  thought  to  be  the  male  uttered  the  "fee-bee"  call  mostly, 
while  the  other  uttered  the  "chicka-dee"  call. 

RED-BRE.\s'rF.D  XuTHATCH.  Sitta  Canadensis 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
entire  top  of  the  head  black  to  just  above  the  eye;  a  white  line  over 
the  eye,  and  a  black  one  through  it,  extending  back  and  widening 
across  the  cheeks;  back,  wings  and  tail  dull  bluish  gray;  under  parts 
chiefly  reddish  brown,  brightest  on  the  breast.  Female:  top  of  the 
head  and  line  across  the  cheek  grayish ;  under  parts  grayish  white 
tinged  with  reddish,  but  less  brilliant  than  in  the  male. 

Identification.  Those  who  expect  to  identify  this  bird  chiefly  b}' 
its  reddish  breast  will  be  disappointed.  It  is  best  distinguished  from 
the  White-breasted  Nuthatch  by  its  smaller  size  and  the  black  line 
across  the  cheek,  leaving  a  white  strij^e  over  the  eye.  Its  ability  to 
run  either  up  or  down  on  a  branch  or  trunk  wnll  distinguish  it  from 
any  other  bird  of  similar  habits,  but  it  is  seen  on  tree  trunks  much 
less  often  than  the  \\'hite-breasted  species,  being  more  likely  to  be 
seen  among  small  branches,  twigs  and  cones. 

Voice.  The  call  of  this  bird  is  nasal,  sounding  like  "ya-a-ya-a." 
Sometimes  it  produces  very  short  notes  when  feeding,  like  "eh-eh-eh," 
and  again  the  notes  may  be  more  prolonged.  Occasionally  it  produces 
three  or  four  prolonged  notes  in  succession,  "ya-a-a-a-a,  ya-a-a-a-a, 
ya-a-a-a,"  which  I  believe  represents  the  song  of  the  species,  for  at 
such  times  the  bird  perches  with  head  up  in  a  song  pose. 


Fig.  119.    Avalanche   Lake   showing  the   precipitous   rocks   on   each  shore. 

July  12,  1925. 
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Occurrence.  A  common  bird  in  all  evergreen  forests,  up  almost  to 
timber  line.  It  is  common  alx)ut  Mirror  Lake,  and  all  through  the 
forests  of  the  St.  Regis  Lakes  region. 

Habitat.  This  bird  is  apparently  confined  to  forests  that  contain 
conifers,  at  least  in  its  breeding  season.  It  seems  equally  common, 
however,  in  spruce  forests  or  mixed  spruce  and  hardwood.  It  is 
usually  absent  from  old  burns  and  cut-over  areas,  Init  may  wander 
into  such  places  in  late  summer. 

Observations.  In  1925  the  small  spruces  on  the  .Sheep  Pasture 
Hill  were  infested  by  the  spruce  gall  louse.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  white  spruce.  On  August  3,  I  watched  a  group  of 
Red-breasted  Nuthatches  pecking  into  the  opening  galls  and  eating 
the  insects  in  them.  They  climlied  nimbly  among  the  sharp  spruce 
needles  and  assumed  a  good  many  odd  attitudes  in  order  to  reach 
the  galls. 

White-breasted  Nuthatch.    Sitta  caroUnensis  carolinensis 

Description.  Slightly  smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Male: 
entire  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  black;  back,  wings,  and 
center  of  tail  light  bluish  gray;  outer  edges  of  the  tail  black  marked 
with  white;  under  parts  including  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  head,  to 
a  line  just  above  the  eye,  white;  under  tail  coverts  reddish  brown. 
Female:  top  of  the  head  grayish  rather  than  black.  Young:  similar 
to  adult  female. 

Identification.  The  climbing  habits  and  nasal  voice  easily  dis- 
tinguish a  Nuthatch  from  other  ])irds.  The  pure  white  cheek  and 
sides  of  the  head  and  the  larger  size  distinguish  this  species  from 
the  Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  People  unfamiliar  with  birds  often  call 
a  nuthatch  "woodpecker,"  because  of  its  climbing  habits,  but  the  true 
woodpeckers  do  not  climb  head  downward.  On  the  other  hand  the 
woodpeckers  use  the  tail  to  brace  themselves  against  the  tree,  whereas 
the  nuthatch  does  all  its  climbing  with  its  feet. 

Voice.  The  common  call  is  a  nasal  note  like  "quank"  or  "yank," 
rather  richer  in  quality  and  lower  in  pitch  than  that  of  the  Red- 
breasted  Nuthatch.  The  song  is  a  series  of  nasal  whistles  repeated 
rather  rapidly  on  the  same  pitch,  "whew-whew-whew-whew-whew- 
whew- whew- whew." 

Occurrence.  The  bird  is  rather  rare  in  this  region.  It  evidently 
does  not  occur  in  the  coniferous  forests  of  the  mountains  but  occa- 
sionally comes  into  the  hardwood  or  mixed  forests.  I  saw  a  single 
bird  in  the  Wood  Sugar  Orchard,  July  8,  1925.   I  did  not  meet  with 
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it  at  all  in  1926.  Eaton  reports  it  from  Saranac  Inn  and  Raquette 
Lake  ('09,  p.  49). 

Brown  Creeper.    Ccrthia  familiaris  americana 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper  parts 
brown,  sprinkled  and  striped  with  white;  lower  back  somewhat 
reddish  brown,  a  light  line  extending  back  from  the  eye ;  under  parts 
white;  bill  slender  and  curved;  tail  feathers  pointed. 

Identification.  Its  habits  rather  than  its  detailed  markings  identify 
the  Brown  Creeper.  A  small  brown  bird,  creeping  spirally  upward 
over  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree  trunk,  bracing  itself  with  its  sharp 
tail  feathers  as  it  goes,  and,  when  the  upi»r  limit  of  rough  bark  of 
one  tree  has  been  covered,  flying  down  to  the  base  of  another  tree 
to  begin  an  upward  climb  again,  is  certainly  a  Brown  Creeper. 

Voice.  The  commonest  note  of  the  Brown  Creeper  is  a  high- 
pitched,  rather  faint  "shrrreeeeee."  It  also  has  a  few  other  faint  and 
shorter  notes.  The  song  is  not  commonly  heard,  or  well  known.  It 
is  short,  and  suggests  the  song  of  a  weak-voiced  warbler.  "Eee-tee- 
eee-te"  or  "eee-te-eee-tete"  will  represent  its  commonest  forms. 

Occurrence.  The  Brown  Creeper  is  a  regular  summer  bird  in  the 
coniferous  and  mixed  forests  of  this  region.  I  found  it  more  fre- 
quently in  the  St.  Regis  Lake  region  than  about  North  Elba,  but  I 
found  it  on  all  the  mountain  trails  where  coniferous  trees  occurred. 
In  the  mountains,  it  was  most  in  evidence  on  the  Indian  Pass  Trail 
and  in  the  spruce  forest  section  of  the  Marcy  Trail. 

Winter  Wren.    Naniiits  Iiicnialis  hicmalis 

Description.  Much  smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper 
parts  rich  brown,  barred  on  the  wings  and  tail  with  darker  brown ; 
under  parts  somewhat  lighter,  barred  on  the  sides,  ]\Iale,  female  and 
young  are  all  about  alike. 

Identification.  The  small  size,  round  body,  and  short  tail — usually 
carried  erect — will  help  to  identify  this  bird.  It  is  smaller,  with 
richer  brown  color,  than  the  House  Wren,  and  darker  on  the  under 
parts.  A  small  brown  bird  seen  among  the  logs,  stumps  and  vmder- 
growth  of  a  mature  forest  in  this  region  is  quite  certain  to  be  a 
Winter  Wren. 

Voice.  Its  alarm  note  may  be  written  '"trrip"  or  "tree."  Another 
note  has  been  written  "quip-quap."  The  song  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  enjoyable  bird  songs  of  this  region.  It  is  a  rather  long 
high-pitched,  sweet,  fife-like  whistle,  and  very  variable.    There  is 
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usually  a  long  trill  in  tlie  middle  of  it,  which  is  followed  by  a  short 
note  of  lower  pitch.  I  found  that  the  majority  of  songs  were  of 
three  parts,  the  first  ending  with  the  trill  and  its  short  note;  the 
second  was  a  repetition  of  the  first;  and  the  third,  a  sort  of  termi- 
nation in  which  there  were  usually  no  trills.  The  notes  follow  each 
other  so  rapidly  that  it  is  hard  to  catch  them  all,  but  there  are  often 
thirty  to  fifty  notes,  in  addition  to  the  trills,  in  a  single  song. 

Occurrence.  This  is  a  common  bird  of  all  the  forested  areas  of 
this  region.  It  is  common  not  only  in  the  lower  forests  such  as 
those  about  the  St.  Regis  Lakes,  Mirror  Lake  and  Lake  Placid,  but 
it  occurs  along  the  mountain  trails  to  4000  feet  altitude  or  al)ove. 

Habitat.  The  Winter  Wren  inhabits  the  vicinity  where  old  logs, 
stumps,  roots  of  overturned  trees  and  underbrush  are  found  in  the 
mature  forest.  It  seems  to  prefer  coniferous  forest,  but  is  sometimes 
found  in  hardwoods.  It  has  a  preference  for  water  and  is  more 
abundant  about  lake  shores  and  along  running  brooks  in  the  forest 
than  elsewhere.  I  am  informed  that  the  lumbermen  of  the  region 
call  this  tiny  creature  "the  elephant  bird." 

House  When.    Troglodytes  aedon  acdon 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow ;  upper  parts 
brown,  barred  with  black  on  the  lower  back,  wings  and  tail ;  under 
parts  grayish  white,  barred  on  the  lower  sides  with  black. 

Identification.  Larger  than  the  Winter  Wren,  with  a  longer  tail, 
and  the  brown  of  the  upper  parts  more  grayish.  The  slender,  some- 
what curved  bill,  and  barred  instead  of  striped  upper  parts  will 
distinguish  it  from  other  small  brown  birds,  such  as  the  sparrows. 

Voice.  The  common  notes  are  harsh.  A  long  chattering,  scolding 
note  is  uttered  when  one  approaches  too  near  to  the  nest.  The  song 
is  pleasing  but  not  nearly  so  musical  as  that  of  the  Winter  Wren. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  rapid  notes  usually  low  in  pitch  at  the 
beginning,  bursting  suddenly  into  louder,  higher  pitched  notes  in 
the  middle,  and  falling  in  pitch  at  the  end. 

Occurrence.  The  House  Wren  is  quite  common  in  some  places 
in  and  about  North  Elba,  but  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  St.  Regis  Lakes 
region. 

Habitat.  One  commonly  thinks  of  this  bird  as  living  about  build- 
ings and  farms.  I  was  therefore  surprised  here  to  find  it  mainly  in 
old  burns  and  cuttings  of  formerly  forested  areas.  I  saw  it  only 
once  about  buildings.    But  through  the  old  burn  between  Wood's 
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and  Heart  Lake  and  about  the  edges  of  South  Meadow  it  was  quite 
common,  and  here  its  song  was  frequently  heard. 

Observations.  One  nest  of  this  bird  was  found  in  an  old  cutting 
back  of  the  Sheep  Pasture  Hill  at  Wood's.  This  nest  was  in  a  hole 
in  a  very  small  stump,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground. 
The  nest  was  found  July  13,  1926.  At  least  three  young  birds  were 
seen  in  the  vicinity  I)efore  the  nest  was  found,  and  four  more  about 
ready  to  leave  were  in  the  nest.  I  saw  these  last  mentioned  young 
all  leave  the  nest,  one  at  a  time. 

Catiuki).   Ditmetclla  carolinensis 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Robin.  Top  of  the  head  and  the 
tail  black,  rest  of  tlie  upi^er  parts,  and  all  the  under  parts  except 
the  under  tail  coverts,  plain  gray ;  under  tail  coverts  reddish  brown 
and  tail  long ;  bill  slender.    Male,  female  and  young  are  all  alike. 

Identification.  The  Catbird  is  not  easily  mistaken  for  any  other 
bird.  It  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  is  not  noticeably  lighter  below 
than  above.  The  black  crown  and  tail  are  not  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  gray,  and  the  reddish  under  tail  coverts  are  not  easily  seen; 
so  that  to  most  observers  it  appears  a  plain  gray  bird. 

Voice.  The  common  call  is  a  cat-like  "mew."  The  song  is  a  long- 
continued  and  much  varied  performance,  broken  into  phrases  of  two 
to  six  notes  each.  The  time  and  quality  of  the  notes  are  variable, 
and  the  range  of  pitch  is  great — points  that  distinguish  it  instantly 
from  the  more  monotonous  vireo  songs  that  might  otherwise  be 
similar. 

Occurrence.  Not  a  common  bird  in  this  region.  Several  were 
noted  at  South  Meadow  in  1925,  and  two  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Clear 
in  1926.    No  others  were  seen  in  the  region. 

Habitat.  The  Catbird  occurs  in  thickets  along  the  borders  of 
streams.  The  only  places  where  I  found  it  in  this  region  were  in 
dense  growths  of  willow,  red-osier  dogwood  and  spiraea. 

Observations.  The  Catbird  is  a  good  mimic,  and  the  individuals 
I  found  in  this  region  were  no  exceptions.  One  of  the  South  Meadow 
Catbirds  sang  part  of  a  White-throated  Sparrow  song  and  introduced 
notes  that  sounded  like  the  beginning  of  a  Bobolink  song.  A  bird 
at  Lake  Clear  frequently  imitated  the  call  of  the  Olive-sided  Fly- 
catcher. 

Redstart.   Setophaga  ruticilla 
Description.    Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.    Adult  male: 
upper  parts,  throat  and  upper  breast,  black;  patches  of  bright 
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reddish  orange  in  the  wings  and  tail ;  under  parts  white  with  orange 
patches  on  the  sides  of  the  breast.  Female:  upper  parts  ohve-brown, 
more  gray  on  the  head ;  patches  of  yellow  in  wings  and  tail  and  on 
the  sides;  under  parts  white.  Yoniiti  male:  like  the  female,  but 
throat  gray  and  side  patches  inclining  to  orange.  In  late  summer 
young  males  changing  to  the  adult  plumage  show  many  peculiar 
mixed  plumages. 

Identification.  Not  easily  confused  with  any  other  bird  if  seen 
clearly.  The  small  size  and  active  motions  mark  it  as  a  warbler. 
The  Blackburnian  Warbler,  the  only  other  warbler  marked  with 
orange,  differs  in  that  the  throat  is  orange  instead  of  black. 

Voice.  A  common  call  of  this  bird  is  "tseet"  or  "tsip."  The  song 
is  variable,  but  delivered  in  a  high-pitched  but  not  very  strong  voice. 
The  last  note  is  often  accented  and  slurred,  "tse-tse-tse-teet"  and 
"tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi-Z^cvo"  will  represent  common  forms. 

Occurrence.  The  Redstart  is  quite  common  in  this  region,  and 
was  seen  both  alDout  North  Elba  and  in  the  St.  Regis  Lakes  region. 

Habitat.  The  Redstart  prefers  second  growth  to  mature  forest, 
and  is  common  in  the  aspens  of  old  burns,  and  in  willows  along 
streams.  It  is  quite  numerous  about  Heart  Lake,  and  between  there 
and  Wood's.  It  was  somewhat  scarcer  in  the  St.  Regis  section, 
probably  because  of  the  greater  areas  of  mature  timber  there  found. 

Canada  Warbler.    IVilsonia  canadensis 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
upper  parts  gray,  the  forehead  with  a  few  black  spots ;  under  parts 
yellow ;  a  yellow  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye  and  encircling  the  eye ; 
a  series  of  black  spots  across  the  throat  have  the  api)earance  of  a 
necklace.  Female:  similar,  but  with  the  black  marks  less  pronounced 
or  lacking.    Young:  similar  but  tinged  with  brownish  on  the  back. 

Identification.  The  black  necklace  is  a  certain  mark  of  this 
warbler,  distinguishing  it  clearly  from  all  others.  The  gray  upper 
parts  are  also  quite  characteristic,  for  most  of  the  other  warblers 
that  are  yellow  beneath  have  the  upper  parts  olive. 

Voice.  The  commonest  call  is  "tsack,"  rather  louder  and  harsher 
than  the  notes  of  most  of  the  other  warblers.  The  song  is  loud  and 
clear,  and  rather  emphatic  and  chattery.  In  parts  of  it  the  bird 
repeats  phrases  like  those  of  a  Yellow-throat,  but  always  less 
regularly  than  that  bird. 

Occurrence.  Is  found  regularly  throughout  this-  region,  and  at 
North  Elba  as  well  as  about  the  St  Regis  Lakes.  It  is  common 
wherever  its  proper  habitat  is  found. 
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Habitat.  This  bird  lives  in  thickets  of  low  bushes  such  as  the 
willows  and  alders  along  streams,  or  the  aspens  and  fire  cherries 
of  old  burns.  It  is  not  found  in  mature  forest.  The  Canada 
Warbler  is  quite  common  about  Heart  Lake,  and  especially  along 
the  trail  between  there  and  Marcy  Dam. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat.    Gcothlypis  trichas  trichas 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
olive-green  above,  with  a  l)lack,  mask-like  patch  around  the  eyes, 
bordered  above  by  ash-gray ;  throat,  upper  breast  and  under  tail 
coverts  yellow,  rest  of  the  under  parts  grayish  or  huffy.  Female: 
lacks  the  black  patch  about  the  eyes,  and  has  the  side  of  the  head 
and  neck  grayisli,  and  the  yellow  of  the  throat  less  extensive.  Young 
in  first  plumage  are  like  the  female. 

Identification.  The  black  mask  marks  a  male  so  certainly  that  it 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  bird  if  seen  clearly.  The  female 
is  rather  confusingly  like  other  warblers,  i)articularl\-  the  feinale 
Nashville  Warl:)ler  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  yellow 
under  tail  coverts,  which  in  the  Nashville  are  nearly  white.    (PI.  i.) 

Voice.  The  call-note  is  "skip,"  rather  louder  than  that  of  most 
warblers.  It  also  has  a  fainter  "tseep."  The  song  consists  of  a  phrase 
of  three  to  five  notes,  repeated  two  or  three  times.  One  note  of  the 
phrase  is  usually  strongly  accented.  There  are  many  forms,  but 
some  of  the  common  ones  are  "^cvVatee,  zvitatee,  ?4.'/Vatee,  %i'it;" 
"witeeta,  witeeta,  wit e eta" ;  and  "tazi'ceo,  wita7t'r£?o,  witav-'ceo, 
witazvee." 

Occurrence.  The  Yellow-throat  is  very  common  ]x)th  at  North 
Elba  and  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  but  it  does  not  occur  high  into  the 
mountains. 

Habitat.  Usually  thickets  and  tall  grasses  about  the  edges  of 
swamps  and  marshes ;  also  willow,  alder,  and  other  thickets  growing 
in  wet  places  (Figs.  140  and  142). 

Observations.  In  1925,  in  the  pasture  on  the  Wood  Farm  there 
lived  a  Yellow-throat  that  sang  a  song  made  of  two-note  phrases.  It 
suggested  an  Oven-l)ird's  song  though  the  voice  was  the  Yellow - 
throat's.  I  wrote  the  song,  "wita  weeo.  weeo,  weeo,  weeo,  weeo, 
weeo,  wit."  Late  in  the  summer  this  bird  sang  its  flight  song  with 
other  notes  at  the  beginning  and  end,  but  the  same  "weeo"  in  the 
middle.  This  same  individual  was  found  in  the  same  location  the 
next  summer  (1926).  Often  a  peculiar  song  such  as  this  will  prove 
the  identity  of  an  individual,  as  conclusively  as  if  it  had  been  banded. 
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Mourning  Warbler.    0  par  amis  Philadelphia 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
entire  head  dark  bluish  gray,  including  the  neck  and  throat,  the 
throat  and  upper  breast  marked  with  blackish  Ijars  that  become  more 
numerous  and  almost  solid  black  on  the  breast,  the  black  against 
the  gray  producing  the  appearance  of  black-crepe ;  back,  wings  and 
tail  plain  olive-green ;  lower  breast  and  under  parts  plain  yellow, 
the  gray  and  black  of  neck  and  throat  ending  abruptly  where  these 
colors  begin.  Female:  similar,  but  head  light  gray  without  any 
black,  and  the  throat  nearly  white.  Young  in  late  summer  are  similar 
to  the  female,  but  the  line  between  the  gray  of  head  and  throat  and 
the  yellow  and  olive,  is  less  distinct.  Some  birds  I  have  seen  in  the 
field  at  this  time  possess  a  single  yellowish  wing-bar  though  this  is 
not  mentioned  in  descriptions. 

Identification.  The  numerous  yellow  and  olive-green  warblers 
may  be  confusing  to  a  beginner  in  bird  study ;  but  each  species  has 
its  distinctive  markings.  \Mien  clearly  seen  the  Mourning  Warbler 
cannot  fail  to  be  positively  identified,  for  the  gray  and  black  head 
and  throat  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  yellow  and  olive  species. 

Voice.  I  have  no  notes  on  sounds  of  this  l)ird  other  than  its  song. 
The  common  form  of  this  consists  of  a  rej^etition  of  two  to  four 
two-note  phrases,  followed  by  several  notes  of  lower  pitch.  I  have 
written  it  in  various  ways,  but  an  average  sample  would  be,  "toree, 
toree,  toree,  tututu."  The  other  form  of  song  is  reversed,  the  first 
part  being  lower  than  the  second  in  pitch. 

Occurrence.  The  Mourning  Warbler  is  a  fairly  common  bird  in 
this  region.  I  saw  more  individuals  at  North  Elba  and  at  Heart 
Lake  than  about  the  St.  Regis  Lakes,  where  I  met  with  it  in  but  two 
places,  namely,  along  the  road  between  Lake  Clear  and  Upper  St. 
Regis,  and  along  the  electric  railroad,  between  Lake  Clear  Junction 
and  Paul  Smith's. 

Habitat.  The  Mourning  W^arbler  inhabits  thickets  and  shrubbery 
rather  than  forest.  It  occurs  wherever  cuttings  have  opened  up  the 
forest,  and  caused  a  dense  second  growth  (Fig.  139)  ;  and  also  in 
old  burned  areas  covered  by  aspen,  fire  cherry  and  birch,  such  as 
occurs  about  Heart  Lake. 

Water-Thrush.   Seiurus  novchoracensis  novchoraccnsis 
Description.    Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.    Upper  parts 
plain  brown,  with  a  yellowish  white  line  over  the  eye,  under  parts 
yellowish  white,  thickly  streaked  with  dark  brown.    Sexes  alike, 
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Identification.  Though  it  is  not  a  true  thrush,  the  coloring  of  this 
l>ird  is  thrush-like.  It  may  always  be  distinguished  from  thrushes 
by  its  smaller  size  and  the  conspicuous  line  over  its  eye.  In  this 
region  it  can  not  be  mistaken  for  there  is  no  other  bird  like  it.  Its 
habits  of  walking  near  the  edge  of  a  stream,  and  lifting  the  tail  and 
moving  it  from  side  to  side  are  characteristic. 

Voice.  The  call  note  is  a  loud  "chip."  The  song  is  a  series  of 
rapid,  staccato  notes,  falling  in  pitch  toward  the  end.  The  consonant 
sounds  are  prominent.  I  have  recorded  various  phonetic  renderings. 
"Tlip,  tip,  tip,  tip,  tip,  tip,  tip,  tap  too,"  is  an  average  sample.  My 
records,  however,  are  all  from  migrating  birds  in  other  regions,  as 
I  have  not  heard  the  song  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Occurrence.  Evidently  rare  in  this  region ;  and  just  why  it  should 
not  be  fairly  common  is  not  clear.  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  Roosevelt 
and  ]\Iinot  recorded  it  as  rare  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  but  Eaton 
('09,  p.  48)  says  it  is  common  in  the  swamps  of  the  Mt.  Marcy 
region.  Dr.  C.  E.  Johnson  has  found  it  at  Grampus  Lake,  in  the 
region  of  Long  Lake,  farther  south  and  west,  but  neither  Dr.  Harper 
nor  I  saw  any  sign  of  it  in  our  two  summers'  work  here.  Perhaps 
the  song  period  is  largely  over  before  July,  in  which  case  the  birds 
would  be  harder  to  locate. 

Habitat.  This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps,  and  should  be 
looked  for  in  such  places,  and  about  beaver  flows. 

OvEN-i!iRD.   Sciurus  anrocapillus 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper  parts 
plain  olive-brown,  crown  of  the  head  dull  orange,  bordered  by  black 
stripes ;  under  parts  wdiite,  striped  with  black.  Sexes  alike.  Young 
are  more  huffy,  without  the  orange  crown,  and  with  finer  spots 
lieneath. 

Identification.  The  small  size,  thrush-like  coloring  and  orange 
crown  identify  this  bird.  Its  habit  of  walking  either  on  the  ground 
or  along  a  tree  limb  is  also  an  aid  to  identification,  for  the  thrushes 
either  hop,  or  run  in  a  one  sided,  irregular  manner. 

Voice.  The  call-note  is  a  medium  loud  "tseek."  The  normal  song 
is  a  series  of  two-note  phrases,  growing  noticeably  louder  toward 
the  end,  the  second  note  of  each  phrase  higher  pitched  and  longer 
in  time  than  the  first :  "kadee.  kadee,  kadee,  kadee,  kadee,  kadee, 
kadeeH!"  It  often  sings  a  flight  song  in  summer,  which  is  quite 
dififerent.  It  is  a  longer  performance ;  a  varied  warble  with  two  or 
three  "kadee"  notes  followed  by  a  slight  pause,  near  the  end. 
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Occurrence.  The  Oven-bird  is  quite  common  in  this  region,  both 
at  North  Elba  and  in  the  St.  Regis  country,  but  it  does  not  occur 
high  in  the  mountains. 

Habitat.  This  species  Hves  on  or  near  tlie  ground  in  mature  hard- 
wood forests.  It  may  also  be  found  in  mixed  forest ;  but  not  in  pure 
conifers.  It  occurs  in  small  numl^ers  in  the  denser  aspen  growths 
on  old  I)urns,  but  only  where  this  growth  has  reached  a  considerable 
height  and  formed  a  dense  stand.  It  is  very  common  in  all  the 
forests  of  the  St.  Regis  region,  occurs  along  the  road  to  Heart  Lake 
and  is  quite  common  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Indian  Pass  Trail. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler.    Dcndroica  vircns 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  lualc: 
top  of  head  and  a  stripe  back  of  the  eye,  olive ;  wings  and  tail  olive- 
green,  with  white  bars  in  the  wings  and  white  on  the  outer  feathers 
of  the  tail ;  sides  of  the  head  and  a  broad  stripe  over  the  eye,  yellow  ; 
throat,  upi^er  breast,  and  stripes  along  the  sides  black ;  rest  of  the 
under  parts  white.  Female:  similar,  but  paler  yellow,  with  black  of 
the  throat  less  continuous  and  definite.  Young  with  little  or  no  black 
on  the  throat  or  breast,  otherwise  similar  to  female. 

Identification.  The  black  throat  and  the  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  distinguish  this  warbler.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  seen  overhead, 
when  the  black  patch  with  extensions  down  each  side  appears  V-  or 
Y-shaped. 

Voice.  I  have  written  the  call-note  as  "tsick."  The  song  is  of 
two  sorts.  One  song  consists  of  two  long  notes  followed  by  two  or 
three  shorter  ones  of  higher  pitch:  "sweee,  see,  de,  de."  If  one 
counts  seven  evenly  to  such  a  song,  he  will  usually  find  that  three 
counts  come  on  the  first  note,  two  on  the  next  and  one  each  on  the 
last  two.  The  other  song  begins  with  three  or  four  faster  high- 
pitched  notes,  ending  with  two  notes,  the  next  to  last  lowest,  and  the 
last  medium  in  pitch,  and  all  of  even  time.  This  may  be  represented, 
"see-see-see-see-da-day."  The  quality  of  these  songs  is  more 
musical  and  pleasing  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  warblers. 

Occurrence.  This  is  a  common  bird  in  this  region,  occurring  in  all 
forests  except  perhaps  those  above  4000  feet. 

Habitat.  This  bird  is  one  of  the  tree-top  warblers,  and  one  that 
prefers  coniferous  trees.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in  pure  hard- 
wood forest,  but  in  mixed  or  in  pure  coniferous  forest  it  is  quite 
common.  It  is  abundant  in  the  St.  Regis  Lake  region  and  quite 
common  on  the  Marcy  and  Indian  Pass  Trails.    Sometimes  a  single 
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hemlock  or  spruce  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  otherwise  consisting  of 
hardwoods,  is  sufficient  to  attract  a  pair  of  these  birds. 

Blackeurxiax  Warbler.    Dendroica  fusca 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
upper  parts  black,  with  patches  of  bright  orange  on  the  front  of 
the  head,  both  lx;low  and  above  the  eye,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck ;  two  pale  orange  stripes  on  the  sides  of  the  back ;  wings  and 
tail  with  broad  patches  of  white ;  throat  brilliant  orange,  shaded  to 
yellow  beneath,  sides  striped  with  black.  Female:  grayish  where  the 
male  is  black,  and  paler  orange  or  yellow  on  the  throat.  Young: 
yellow  on  the  throat  without  a  trace  of  orange. 

Identification.  The  male  of  this  warbler  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  our  birds,  and  it  is  therefore  easily  identified.  Once  it 
is  known,  the  general  resemblance  of  female  and  young  will  help  to 
identify  them.  The  large  white  wing-patches  are  helpful,  but  young 
should  not  be  confused  with  those  of  the  Magnolia  Warbler,  which 
are  more  greenish  above,  with  a  yellow  lower  back. 

Voice.  I  have  no  records  of  the  call-notes.  The  song  is  thin  and 
wirj-  in  quality  and  extremely  high  in  pitch.  The  form  at  tim^s 
suggests  that  of  the  Parula  Warbler,  and  at  times  that  of  the  Nash- 
ville, though  the  quality  is  totally  unlike  the  latter. 

Occurrence.  This  bird  occurs  through  the  region,  and  is  common 
locally.  In  the  St.  Regis  region  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
warblers.  About  North  Elba,  I  found  a  number  on  the  Lake  Placid 
Club  grounds  at  Mirror  Lake,  and  on  the  Indian  Pass  Trail,  but  did 
not  find  it  in  other  localities. 

Habitat.  This  bird  seems  to  be  confined  to  mature  mixed  forests, 
for  I  did  not  find  it  in  pure  conifers,  nor  in  hardwoods,  but  where 
big  hemlocks  or  spruces  grow  among  birches  and  maples  it  is  likely 
to  be  common.  It  was  abundant  along  the  road  between  Lake  Clear 
and  Upper  St.  Regis  (Figs.  136  and  137;. 

Black-poll  Warhler.  Dendroica  striata 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  m<]lc: 
entire  top  of  the  head  black  as  in  the  Chickadee,  rest  of  the  upper 
parts  striped  black  and  white :  under  parts  white,  striped  with  black 
on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  breast,  the  throat  stripes  together  with 
the  black  cap  bordering  a  conspicuous  white  cheek  patch.  Female : 
grayish  or  olive  above,  striped  with  black;  under  parts  yellowish 
white  with  black  stripes  on  the  sides;  white  wing-bars.   Young:  olive 
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above,  and  yellowisli  white  beneath,  with  conspicuous  white  wing- 
bars,  a  yellowish  line  over  the  eve,  and  a  few  inconspicuous  black 
stripes  on  the  back. 

Identification.  The  black  cap  and  white  cheek  identify  the  male 
of  this  species.  The  female  is  less  clearly  marked,  but  the  numerous 
fine  black  stripes  of  both  back  and  sides  will  identify  her.  It  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  young  Myrtle  ^^'arbIer  which  is  striped  in 
the  center  of  the  breast :  or  a  female  Cape  May  Warbler  which  has 
a  yellow  rump.  Young  birds  are  puzzling  and  practically  indis- 
tinguishable in  the  field  from  young  Bay-breasted  Warblers.  Con- 
sidering the  rarity  of  the  latter  it  is  safer  to  consider  such  a  bird  a 
Black-poll  rather  than  a  Bay-breast.    (PI.  2.) 

Voice.  The  voice  of  this  warbler  is  high-pitched  but  not  loud. 
The  call  is  "zeet,"  and  the  song  a  series  of  "zeets"  all  on  the  samj 
pitch,  but  growing  louder  in  the  middle  and  softer  again  toward  the 
end:  "zeet-zeet-zeet-.^r('/-.crr('^-rt"t'^-xrfrf-zeet-2eet."  Sometimes  the 
notes  are  run  close  together  in  a  long  trill,  which  retains  its  character 
of  being  loudest  in  the  middle.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  songs  of 
breeding  birds  in  the  mountains  were  never  so  loud  and  penetrating 
as  the  songs  of  migrating  birds  heard  farther  south. 

Occurrence.  A  very  common  bird  at  high  altitudes,  al)ove  3500 
feet,  but  rare  or  lacking  in  the  lower  forests.  I  found  Init  one  in  the 
St.  Regis  region  near  Lake  Clear;  but  it  was  common  on  parts  of 
the  Mclntyre  and  ^larcy  trails. 

Habitat.  This  warbler  seems  to  prefer  forests  that  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  balsam,  as  do  those  at  high  altitudes.  In  balsam 
forests  it  occurs  almost  to  timber  line  and  when  found  at  lower 
elevations  it  is  likely  to  be  al)out  a  swamp  where  balsams  occur. 

Bav-bre.\sted  Warbler.  Dendroica  castanea 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Aditlt  male: 
top  of  the  head,  throat,  upper  breast  and  sides  bay  color,  forehead 
and  sides  of  the  head  black ;  a  patch  of  creamy  white  on  the  side 
of  the  neck :  back  gray,  striped  with  black ;  wings  and  tail  gray,  with 
broad  white  wing-bars  and  tail  patches.  Female:  similar,  but  only  a 
faint  wash  of  bay,  or  chestnut-rufous,  on  the  breast ;  head  gray  and 
finely  streaked  and  side  of  the  head  dusky  instead  of  black.  Young: 
olive  above,  striped  with  black ;  yellowish  beneath,  and  with  two 
white  wing-bars ;  almost  identical  with  the  young  of  the  Black-poll 
Warbler. 

Identification.  The  male  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
warblers.  The  female  must  be  examined  carefully  to  make  out  the 
tinge  of  bay  on  her  breast,  and  the  gray  back.   The  novice  should 
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not  attempt  positively  to  distinguish  the  young  unless  they  are  seen 
with  the  parents. 

Voice.  I  have  no  records  of  the  call-note  of  this  bird.  The  song 
is  very  high  pitched  and  rather  faint,  suggesting  the  songs  of  both 
the  Black-poll  and  Black  and  White  warblers.  The  song  I  have 
heard  on  migrations  is  short,  but  one  heard  in  the  St.  Regis  region 
was  long  and  quite  rhythmic,  and  all  on  one  pitch.  I  wrote  it,  "tee 
teedletiti  tee  tec  teedlee  teedlee  teedlee  tee." 

Occurrence.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest  warblers  of  the  Adirondacks. 
Eaton  searched  for  it  unsuccessfully  in  1905.  The  bird  seems  to  be 
increasing  in  numbers,  however,  so  that  its  discovery  in  this  region 
in  summer  was  to  be  expected.  I  .saw  a  single  bird  (an  adult  male) 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  July  22,  1925.  The  next 
year  July  8,  1926,  I  found  another  male  near  Lake  Clear  Junction, 
along  the  l^lectric  Railroad  to  Paul  Smith's.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Johnson 
('27)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  find  this  warbler  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks in  summer ;  but  two  other  records  have  been  published  very 
recently  (Weber,  '27  and  \\'eyl,  '27). 

Ilahilat.  It  is  difficult  from  so  few  observations  to  fix  a  habitat 
for  this  species.  The  Lake  Placid  bird  was  in  a  mixed  growth  of 
young  tamaracks,  jiines  and  birches.  The  Lake  Clear  bird  was  high 
up  in  a  cluni])  of  tall  white  ])ines  that  stood  alone.  Dr.  Johnson  found 
the  birds  in  hardwoods.  It  is  noticeable  that  all  these  records  are  at 
comparatively  low  elevations,  under  2000  feet. 

CriEsiNiTT-siDF-i)  Warhleu.  Dcndroica  pciisyk'amca 
Description.  .Smaller  than  the  English  S])arrow.  Adult  male: 
entire  top  of  the  head  bright  yellow,  bordered  by  a  black  line  through 
the  eye ;  back  striped  yellowi.sh  and  black ;  wings  with  conspicuous 
white  wing-bars ;  cheeks  white ;  under  parts  white  with  a  black  line 
along  the  sides  of  the  throat :  a  broad  line  of  che.stnut-brown  extend- 
ing along  the  sides  under  the  wings.  Female:  similar  but  duller  and 
less  distinctly  marked.  )'ouii(i  in  late  summer:  upi)er  parts  yellowish 
green,  with  cons])icuous  white  wing-bars ;  under  parts  and  sides  of 
the  head  white  or  grayish. 

Identification.  The  yellow  crown,  chestnut  sides  and  white  cheeks 
mark  this  warbler  as  distinct  from  all  others.  The  young  in  late 
summer  are  ralhcr  ]nizzling  to  the  novice,  but  the  plain,  unstriped 
white  under  parts  are  different  from  those  of  other  young  warblers. 

Voice.  The  common  song  of  this  bird  is  easily  told  by  the  fact 
that  the  next  to  the  last  note  is  accented  and  pitched  higher  than  the 
rest.    "Tawit  tawit  tawit  tawit  taweecha"  will  represent  it.  A  second 
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song  is  less  easily  characterized,  but  in  its  most  typical  form  might 
be  written  "tawio-wio-wio-wio-weeo-weeo-weeo-wio-wio."  Individual 
birds  are  fond  of  singing  various  other  songs,  and  every  year  I 
record  one  or  two  that  are  not  like  either  of  these  forms  or  any  other 
warbler  song  I  know.  The  quality  of  the  voice,  however,  will  lead 
one  to  suspect  the  identity  of  the  singer. 

Occurrence.  This  warbler  is  a  regular  summer  resident  in  this 
region,  but  is  not  especially  common.  It  occurs  in  both  localities  but 
is  more  abundant  about  North  Ellia  than  in  the  St.  Regis  region. 
It  does  not  occur  high  up  in  the  mountains. 

Habitat.  This  warbler  inhabits  low  second  growth  of  hardwood 
species.  It  is  fairly  common  in  the  more  open  aspen  and  fire  cherry 
growth  of  old  burns  and  occurs  in  the  bushes  that  line  roadsides 
through  the  forest ;  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dense  mature 
forests,  and  it  shows  no  preference  for  evergreens.  It  has  probably 
increased  with  the  cutting  of  the  forest  since  the  days  of  Roosevelt 
(Dugmore,  '02). 

Magnolia  Warbler.  Dcndroica  magnolia 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  gray;  upper  back  black;  lower 
back  yellow ;  a  white  line  extending  l)ack  from  the  eye ;  side  of  the 
head  black ;  wings  and  tail  black,  with  white  patches ;  throat  and 
breast  yellow.  A  series  of  black  stripes  start  from  a  patch  on  the 
breast  and  radiate  outward  and  downward  along  the  sides.  Female: 
similar  but  duller ;  upper  back  olive-green  striped  with  black ;  wings 
and  tail  grayish.  Young:  olive-green  above,  except  for  yellow  on 
the  lower  back  and  the  grayish  wings  and  tail ;  white  wing-bars ; 
under  parts  yellow  with  a  few  black  stripes  on  the  sides. 

Identification.  This  warbler,  while  less  brilliant  than  the  Black- 
burnian,  is  a  strikingly  marked  bird.  The  yellow  breast  with  its 
radiating  black  stripes  distinguish  it  easily.  Young  birds  are  more 
difficult  to  identify,  but  if  the  wing-bars,  stripes  along  the  sides,  and 
yellow  back  are  seen,  they  may  be  named  with  certainty. 

Voice.  The  call-note  is  a  high-pitched  "tseek,"  but  under  excite- 
ment this  changes  to  a  lower,  louder  "tsack."  The  song  is  very  short, 
usually  of  six  notes :  "wita  wita  witee,"  or  "wita  wita  wecta."  The 
second  form,  with  the  next  to  last  syllable  accented,  suggests  songs 
of  both  the  Chestnut-sided  and  the  Hooded  warblers,  but  the  voice 
is  not  so  loud,  and  of  different  quality.  The  song  of  the  Chestnut- 
sided  Warbler  is  usually  longer ;  and  the  Hooded  Warbler  is  most 
pnlikely  to  occur  in  the  Adirondacks. 
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Occurrence.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  warblers  in  this  region ; 
perhaps  more  common  about  North  Elba  than  in  the  St.  Regis 
region.  It  occurs  commonly  at  lower  elevations,  but  apparently  not 
above  4000  feet  in  the  mountains. 

Habitat.  This  warbler  occurs  in  coniferous  and  mixed  forests, 
and  seems  commoner  in  second  growth  than  in  mature  forest.  It  is 
quite  common  about  the  edges  of  tamarack  and  balsam  swamps,  and 
on  old  burns,  where  young  spruces  are  beginning  to  come  in.  It  was 
always  to  be  found  on  the  Sheej)  Pasture  Hill  at  the  Wood  Farm 
(Fig.  99),  and  also  in  the  pasture  where  young  spruces  and  pines 
were  plentiful. 

Observations.  Two  nests  of  this  bird  were  found.  One  was  in 
a  black  spruce  on  the  edge  of  the  tamarack  swamp  near  the  Wood 
Farm.  On  July  7,  1925,  it  contained  four  young,  one  of  which 
left  the  nest  when  I  approached.  The  male  was  seen  feeding  the 
young  a  small  moth,  apparently  a  noctuid. 

The  other  nest  was  in  the  \\'ood  Pasture  in  a  similar  situation, 
low  down  in  a  spruce,  and  was  found  when  the  young  were  alxjut 
to  leave,  July  17,  1926.  The  male  at  this  nest,  when  excited  by  my 
presence,  lifted  its  wings  up  over  its  back,  and  vibrated  them — a 
habit  I  have  previously  noted  in  the  Yellow  and  the  Prairie  warblers, 
and  which  Dr.  Hari>er  has  seen  in  the  Myrtle.  Perhaps  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  Dcndroica  group. 

Myrtle  Warbler.  Dcndroica  coronata 
Descriptioi.  Somewhat  smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow. 
Adult  male:  upper  parts  gray,  the  back  striped  with  black,  yellow 
patches  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  lower  back :  white  wing-bars 
and  a  black  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head ;  under  parts  white  with  yel- 
low patches  on  the  sides,  and  an  irregular  black  patch  in  the  center  of 
the  breast,  spreading  out  into  stripes  along  the  sides.  Female: 
more  brownish,  with  less  black  on  the  breast.  Young  in  the  first 
plumage :  dark  olive-brown  above,  striped  with  black  on  the  back : 
two  white  wing-l)ars ;  and  a  white  spot  below  the  eye ;  the  dark 
color  extending  down  over  the  cheek :  under  parts  creamy  white 
and  heavily  streaked,  particularly  in  the  center  of  the  breast,  with 
black  ;  no  yellow  markings  anywhere. 

Identification.  The  four  patches  of  yellow,  on  the  head,  lower 
back  and  both  sides  will  ahva\s  identify  adults.  The  young  are 
puzzling  at  first.  They  wear  this  plumage  without  yellow  but  a 
short  time,  and  descriptions  of  it  are  not  included  in  most  bird 
books.    They  dif¥er  from  young  or  females  of  other  species  by  the 
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heavy  striping  in  the  center  of  the  breast.  Except  for  the  shape 
of  the  bill  they  rather  suggest  a  Pine  Siskin  in  appearance.    (PI.  2.) 

Voice.  The  call-note  is  a  rather  loud,  metallic  "tchick."  The  song 
is  quite  variable.  Songs  heard  from  migrating  birds  farther  south 
dififer  materially  from  those  on  the  breeding  grounds.  The  song 
(luring  migration  is  a  weak,  irregular,  characterless  twitter,  while 
that  on  the  breeding  grounds  is  louder,  more  musical  and  more 
definite  in  form,  though  the  form  dififers  greatly  in  individuals.  A 
number  of  individuals  in  this  region  sing  on  an  upward  scale,  so 
that  the  song  suggests  that  of  the  Prairie  Warbler  in  form. 

Occurrence.  This  warbler  is  quite  common  in  this  region,  though 
in  less  numbers  than  the  Magnolia  at  low  elevations.  I  found  it  both 
in  the  St.  Regis  region  and  at  North  Ellja.  It  occurs  almost  to 
timber  line,  inhabiting,  together  with  the  Black-poll  Warbler,  the 
higher  mountain  forests. 

Habitat.  This  is  another  warbler  that  prefers  coniferous  trees. 
At  low  elevations  it  is  found  chiefly  in  tamarack  and  balsam  swamps, 
and  in  the  higher  mountains  it  lives  in  the  balsam  forests  that  grow 
between  3500  feet  and  timber  line. 

Observation.  On  the  Sheep  Pasture  Hill  I  observed  this  bird,  in 
company  with  Red-breasted  Nuthatches,  feeding  upon  the  spruce 
gall-louse. 

Black-tiiroated    Blue    Warbler.     Dcndroica  ccvrulcscens 
cccndcscois 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
upper  parts  grayish  blue,  with  a  white  patch  on  each  wing  and  white 
patches  in  the  tail ;  sides  of  the  head,  throat,  upper  breast  and  sides 
black  ;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.  Female:  upper  parts  greenish 
gray ;  under  parts  white ;  a  white  line  over  the  eye  and  a  white  patch 
on  the  wing.  Young:  like  the  female;  but  the  young  male  moults 
into  a  plumage  like  that  of  the  adult  very  soon  after  it  leaves  the 
nest. 

Identification.  While  not  so  brilliant  in  plumage  as  some  of  the 
other  warblers,  the  male  of  this  species  is  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  attractive  in  appearance.  The  female  is  very  plain.  The  white 
spot  on  the  edge  of  the  wing  must  be  seen  in  order  surely  to  identify 
her. 

Voice.  The  call-note  is  a  short  "teep,"  rather  suggesting  that  of 
the  Junco.  The  usual  song  is  a  short  one  of  only  three  or  four  notes, 
sung  in  a  husky  voice,  and  with  a  lazy  drawl.  In  the  commonest 
form,  "say  say  sayee,"  the  last  note  slurs  upward  to  the  end. 
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Occurrence.  This  is  a  common  warbler  about  North  Elba  and 
in  the  St.  Regis  country.    It  does  not  occur  at  higher  elevations. 

Habitat.  This  warbler  inhabits  the  undergrowth  of  hardwoofl 
or  mixed  forest.  The  mature  forest  of  maple,  beech  and  birch  usu- 
ally has  a  dense  undergrowth  of  hobble-bush,  mountain  and  striped 
maples,  and  in  such  undergrowth  the  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 
is  at  home.  It  was  very  common  along  the  road  between  Lake 
Clear  and  Upper  St.  Regis,  about  }kIirror  I^ke  and  on  the  Indian 
Pass  Trail. 

Observations.  On  July  8,  1925,  on  the  Indian  Pass  Trail,  I  found 
a  male  of  this  bird  with  a  female  Canada  ^^'arl)ler,  following  her 
around  as  she  scolded  me,  and  acting  as  though  he  were  her  mate. 
()n  July  29,  1925,  near  Rocky  Falls  I  saw  a  female  feeding  a  young 
male  that  had  moulted  so  rapidly  as  to  be  in  almost  the  full  adult 
male  plumage. 

Yellow  Warbler.    Dcndroica  cestiva  ccstiva 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male- 
upper  parts  yellowish  green,  the  top  of  the  head  bright  yellow  and 
the  feathers  of  wings  and  tail  edged  with  yellow ;  under  parts  bright 
yellow,  the  breast  and  sides,  finely  streaked  with  reddish  brown. 
Fenwic:  similar,  but  without  red  streaks  in  the  breast,  and  with  less 
brilliant  yellow  on  top  of  the  head.    Young  resemble  the  female. 

Identification.  This  bird  comes  nearer  to  being  all  yellow  than 
any  other  warbler.  The  male,  when  its  red-streaked  breast  is  made 
out,  is  unmistakable.  The  female  is  brighter  yellow  beneath  than 
females  of  the  Nashville  \\'arbler  and  more  continuously  yellow  than 
a  female  Yellovz-throat.  In  my  experience,  observers  acquainted 
with  this  bird  are  sometimes  likely  to  observe  yellow-colored  warblers 
superficially,  and  call  them  all  "Yellow  ^^'arblers,"  lumping  together 
the  Nashville,  Blue-wing,  Prairie  and  other  species  with  yellow  in 
the  plumage.  One  should  be  careful  not  to  do  this,  particularly  in 
the  Adirondacks  where  the  Yellow  \\'arbler  is  very  rare  and  where 
a  vellow-colored  warbler  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  Nashville. 

Voice.  The  common  call-note  of  this  bird  sounds  like  "tsit." 
The  song  is  somewhat  more  musical  than  that  of  most  of  the 
warblers  in  its  quality  though  simple  in  its  form.  There  are  a  number 
of  variations,  but  most  of  the  notes  are  on  the  same  pitch.  One 
common  form  ends  with  one  or  two  notes  that  drop  in  pitch :  "wee 
tee  tee  tee  tay  ta."  Another  has  three  faster,  lower  notes  just  before 
the  last  one ;  "wee  tee  tee  tee  tututu  wee." 
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Occurrence.  This  warbler  is  evidently  very  rare  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Roosevelt  recorded  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Malone  and 
Eaton  noted  it  at  Beede's  in  the  Keene  \  alley.  I  saw  one  on  Alcohol 
Brook,  a  mile  south  of  Wood's,  July  2,  1925 ;  and  another  at  South 
Meadow,  July  10,  1925.  Search  in  these  localities  in  1926  did  not 
reveal  them  again,  nor  did  I  find  the  bird  anywhere  in  the  St. 
Regis  region. 

Habitat.  Willows,  alders  and  red-osier  dogwoods  along  the  bank 
of  a  stream  are  the  kind  of  thicket  this  bird  prefers.  Both  places  in 
which  I  found  it  were  of  this  character,  and  it  is  probaI)ly  only  in 
such  locations  that  the  bird  may  be  found  again  in  the  region. 

Northern  Parula  Warbler.  Compsothlypis  amcricana  ^isncac 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
upper  parts  light  blue,  with  a  rather  dull  yellow  patch  in  the  center 
of  the  back ;  white  wing-bars  and  white  patches  in  the  tail ;  throat 
and  breast  yellow,  crossed  by  bands  of  blackish  and  reddish  brown ; 
under  parts  white.  Female:  similar  to  the  male,  but  with  little  or  no 
trace  of  the  breast  bands.    Young:  similar  to  the  female. 

Identification.  The  yellow  throat,  blue  upper  parts  and  white 
wing'-bars  form  a  combination  not  found  in  any  other  warbler.  The 
yellow  patch  on  the  back  is  not  easily  seen.  The  extent  of  bands 
across  the  breast  varies  greatly ;  some  full  plumaged  males  having 
several  such  bands. 

Voice.  Like  most  of  the  warblers  the  Parula  has  two  types  of 
song.  The  first  is  a  simple  buzz-like  trill  grading  gradually  up  the 
scale,  sometimes  terminated  by  a  short  abrupt  lower  note ; 
"prrririririririererereetup."  The  second  song  begins  with  three 
buzz-like  notes  followed  by  a  higher,  Inizz-like  trill :  "prr-prr-prr- 
ririririree." 

Occurrence.  This  bird  is  more  common  in  the  St.  Regis  region 
than  about  North  Elba.  But  while  locally  quite  common,  for  the 
region  as  a  whole  it  is  much  less  numerous  than  most  of  the  other 
warblers. 

Habitat.  The  bird  inhabits  balsam  and  tamarack  swamps.  It  fre- 
quently nests  in  the  clusters  of  gray  Usnea  moss  that  hang  from 
branches  of  balsam  trees,  but  it  often  occurs  where  there  is  none. 
I  found  it  quite  common  along  the  road  between  Upper  and  Lower 
St.  Regis  lakes.  At  North  Elba  it  was  found  in  the  tamarack  swamp 
near  ^^'ood's,  on  the  Indian  Pass  Trail,  and  on  the  Lake  Placid  Club 
grounds  about  Mirror  Lake. 
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Tennessee  Warbler.    Vermivora  peregrina 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adtdt  imle: 
entire  top  of  the  head  light  gray ;  back  and  wings  olive-green,  with- 
out markings  or  wing-bars ;  under  parts  white ;  a  white  line  over  the 
eye  and  a  dark  one  through  it.  Female:  olive-green  above,  including 
the  head;  yellowish  white  beneath.    Young:  similar  to  the  female. 

Identification.  This  is  a  rather  plain  looking  warbler  without  any 
conspicuous  markings.  The  contrast  of  gray  head  and  green  back 
are  the  best  marks.  The  male  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
a  Red-eyed  Vireo,  a  larger  bird  with  a  stouter,  hooked  bill,  and  the 
iris  of  the  eye  red.  The  iris  of  the  Tennessee  Warbler  appears 
black.  The  female  is  much  like  a  female  of  the  Nashville  Warbler, 
but  may  be  distinguished  l)y  the  dark  line  through  the  eye  and  the 
lack  of  a  white  eye  ring. 

Voice.  The  only  call-note  I  have  noted  for  this  bird  is  a  faint 
high-pitched  "tseet."  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Redstart.  The  song 
is  loud,  penetrating  and  unmusical.  It  is  commonly  in  three  parts 
though  sometimes  only  two.  and  the  loudness  increases  toward  the 
end :  "ti  ti  ti  ti  ti  ti  tipa  tipa  tipa  tipa,  zi  zi  zi  si  zi  zi  zi  zi  zi." 
At  times  its  suggests  the  chippering  of  a  Chimney  Swift. 

Occurrence.  This  bird  is  evidently  rare  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Roosevelt  recorded  it  with  a  question  mark.  Eaton  searched  for  it 
without  success  in  1905  ('09,  p.  48)  and  calls  attention  to  the  doubt- 
ful character  of  the  breeding  records  in  the  State  ('14,  pp.  393- 
394).  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  but  found  it  in  three 
localities  at  North  Elba.  The  first  record  was  made  on  Alcohol 
Brook,  July  6,  1925.  but  this  bird  was  rather  doubtfully  identified 
that  season,  for  its  song  was  not  typical.  The  second  location  was 
the  tamarack  swamp  near  \\"ood's,  where  two  males  were  singing, 
July  7,  1925,  and  the  songs  this  time  were  typical.  The  third  was 
on  the  Marc)'  Trail  just  above  Indian  Falls,  where  a  male  chipped  at 
me  but  did  not  sing.  In  1926,  on  Alcohol  Brook  I  found  an  indi- 
vidual that  did  not  sing,  but  was  feeding  at  least  two  young  that 
were  out  of  the  nest.  This  bird  was  an  adult  male,  and  came  very 
close  to  me,  repeatedly,  so  that  I  could  not  fail  to  identify  it 
correctly. 

The  Tennessee  \\"arbler  has  increased  in  recent  years,  and  now  it 
may  be  not  uncommon  in  many  places  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Habitat.  Just  what  the  typical  habitat  of  this  bird  should  be, 
seems  doubtful.  On  Alcohol  Brook  the  bird  was  found  among  aspens 
and  willows,  with  no  evergreens  near.  In  the  tamaracks  it  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  swamp  where  the  growth  of  the  tamarack  and  balsam 
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meets  the  fringe  of  willow  and  alder.  Both  the  birds  that  I  saw  were 
singing  in  balsams.  On  the  ^larcy  Trail  the  bird  was  among  second 
growth  birch  in  an  old  cutting,  though  balsam  trees  were  near. 

Nashville  Warbler.  J'eniih'ora  ruficapilla  ntficapilla 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Male:  top  and 
sides  of  the  head  gray,  with  more  or  less  concealed  reddish  brown  in 
the  crown  and  a  white  ring  around  the  eye;  rest  of  upper  parts 
olive-green;  under  parts  bright  yellow;  no  wing-bars.  Female: 
duller,  and  the  head  more  olive-green  than  gray.  Young:  similar 
to  the  female. 

Identification.  The  gray  head  and  white  eye  ring  are  the  best 
marks  to  distinguish  this  bird  from  other  yellow  and  olive  warblers. 
Females  are  much  like  those  of  the  Tennessee  Warbler  and  the 
^laryland  Yellow -throat,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  both  by  the 
eye  ring  and  by  the  whitish,  rather  than  yellow,  under  tail  coverts. 

Voice.  The  call  as  I  wrote  it  is  "tsick."  I  find  that  I  have  written 
the  calls  of  several  other  species  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  a  proof, 
not  that  the  calls  are  alike,  but  that  the  English  alphabet  is  not 
sufficient  to  express  all  the  cliaracters  of  bird  sounds.  The  common 
song  consists  of  two  parts,  a  series  of  two-note  phrases  first,  and 
then  a  series  of  faster  notes  at  the  end :  "tawee  tawee  tawee  tawee 
tawee  tititititit."  One  should  not  mistake  the  song  for  certain  forms 
of  the  song  of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  nor  of  the  Blackburnian,  which 
often  use  this  time  arrangement,  but  has  a  different  quality  of  voice. 
The  second  song,  which  I  have  heard  only  a  few  times,  but  in 
localities  widely  enough  separated  to  convince  me  it  is  a  typical  song 
of  the  species,  is  of  twelve  notes,  grouped  in  fours,  each  set  of  four 
lower  in  pitch  than  the  preceding,  but  the  last  four  irregular  in  pitch. 
The  time  of  this  song  is  even  throughout :  "tee  tee  tee  tee,  tay  tay 
tall  tab,  tawee  towee  towee  to."  I  rather  tliiiik  this  is  a  late  summer 
song  corresponding  to  the  second  song  of  tlie  Blue-winged  Warbler. 

Occurrence.  A  very  common  bird  throughout  this  region,  both 
about  the  St.  Regis  Lakes  and  at  North  Ell^a.  It  occurs  commonly 
at  low  elevations,  and  a  few  are  found  in  the  mountains  practically 
to  timber  line. 

Habitat.  This  species  lives  in  alder  and  willow  or  birch  thickets, 
in  old  burns  and  about  the  edges  of  tamarack  swamps.  It  was  quite 
common  in  the  Wood  Pasture,  and  upstream  along  the  brook  above 
Wood's,  near  Lake  Clear  Junction  and  along  the  road  between  Upper 
and  Lower  St.  Regis  lakes.  On  j\It.  Mclntyre  I  found  it,  in  each 
of  my  two  seasons  of  observations,  almost  up  to  timber  line,  in 
growths  of  dwarfed  birches. 
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Observations.  I  spent  a  large  part  of  the  afternoon  of  July  13, 
1926,  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  nest  of  this  bird  at  the  edge  of  the 
tamarack  swamp  near  Wood's.  I  failed  to  find  its  nest  hut  I  learned 
much  of  its  habits.  A  female  Nashville  Warbler  was  flying  about 
me  calling  "tsick,"  every  two  or  three  seconds,  and  1>etween  times 
gathering  a  bill  full  of  insects,  which  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
"tsick."  I  determined  the  general  location  of  the  spot  to  which 
she  carried  the  insects,  then  moved  nearer  the  place  and  waited.  For 
some  time  she  swallowed  the  insects  instead  of  taking  them  to  the 
nest.  There  was  a  dense  bed  of  Spiraea  salici folia  here,  some  thirty 
feet  across.  She  would  gather  a  bill  bristling  full  of  insects,  among 
which  were  green  caterpillars,  moths  and  aphids,  and  then  dart 
beneath  the  spiraea  and  cease  her  "tsick"  for  a  time.  When  she 
reappeared  it  would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  spiraea  bed,  and  I 
was  no  wiser  than  before.  Though  I  searched  the  whole  bed  over 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  I  finally  left  without  learning  the  secret  of 
her  nesting  place. 

Black  and  White  WarbliiR.    Mniotilta  varia 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  sparrow.  Adult  male: 
upper  parts  striped  black  and  white ;  the  head  with  white  lines 
through  the  center  of  the  crown  and  over  each  eye,  alternating  with 
black  stripes ;  under  parts  white,  striped  with  black  on  the  throat 
and  sides.  Female:  similar,  but  with  fewer  stripes  beneath,  and 
generally  none  on  the  throat.  Young:  similar  but  somewhat 
brownish. 

Identification.  Not  easily  confused  with  any  other  warbler.  The 
top  of  the  head  is  striped ;  not  wholly  black  as  in  the  Black-poll. 
The  bird  often  creeps  over  the  larger  limbs  of  trees  and  might  be 
thought  to  be  a  woodpecker  by  beginners,  but  it  is  likely  to  creep 
head  downward,  and  its  actions  are  quite  different  in  many  waj's 
from  those  of  woodpeckers. 

Voice.  The  call-note  is  a  short  "tsit."  The  song  is  weak  and 
high-pitched,  like  a  faint  echo  of  the  Oven-bird's  "kadee."  It  sounds 
like  "weesee  weesee  weesee  weesee  weesee  weesee  weesee  weesee 
weesee."  Later  in  the  season  it  drops  the  pitch  of  one  or  two  of 
the  phrases,  near  the  end. 

Occurrence.  Occurs  regularl\-  through  this  region,  but  is  nowhere 
particularly  common.  I  found  it  at  Lake  Clear  and  at  the  St.  Regis 
Lakes,  at  Mirror  Lake,  in  the  \\^ood  Sugar  Orchard  and  on  the 
Indian  Pass  and  Avalanche  trails. 
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Habitat.  This  bird  lives  in  hardwood  or  mixed  forest,  and  does 
not  show  a  preference  for  conifers.  It  lives  about  the  limbs  and 
trunks  of  trees,  both  in  low  forest  undergrowth  and  among  the 
upper  branches.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  second  growth  of  old 
burns. 

Blue-headed  Vireo.  Lanivirco  solitariits  solitarius 
Description.  Slightly  smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adults: 
head  bluish  gray,  a  white  line  extends  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to, 
and  around,  the  eye;  back,  wings  and  tail  olive-green,  with  con- 
spicuous white  wing-bars ;  throat  and  under  parts  white ;  sides 
yellow. 

Identification.  The  mark  around  the  eye,  combined  with  the  wing- 
bars,  is  the  best  distinguishing  mark.  The  Red-eyed  Vireo  does  not 
possess  wing-bars. 

Voice.  The  song  of  this  bird,  as  of  most  vireos,  consists  of  a 
series  of  short  phrases  with  pauses  between  them.  The  phrases  are 
sweeter  and  more  musical  than  those  of  the  other  vireos.  If  one 
likens  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  song  to  conversation  then  that  of  the 
Blue-headed  Vireo  is  like  the  high  sweet  voice  and  exaggerated  accent 
one  often  hears  in  a  little  child.    The  phrases  are  lower  than  those 

of  the  Red-eye,  and  somewhat  less  variable.    "Eeah  ayoh  

aweeto  a3-eetay  oweeta  eeah  ,"  will  give  an  idea 

of  the  song.  Occasionally  a  bird  runs  all  the  phrases  together  with- 
out pauses,  when  the  effect  is  like  the  song  of  the  Warbling  Vireo. 

Occurrence.  The  Blue-headed  Vireo  is  a  fairly  common  bird  in 
this  region,  both  about  the  St.  Regis  Lakes  and  at  North  Elba.  It 
is  rather  more  common  in  the  former  locality,  where  I  estimated 
there  was  one  Blue-headed  Vireo  to  every  three  of  the  Red-eyed 
species,  a  proportion  that  will  not  hold  about  Heart  Lake  and  North 
Elba.    It  does  not  occur  high  up  in  the  mountains. 

Habitat.  This  bird  prefers  the  mature  hardwood  or  mixed  forest, 
and  occurs  rather  rarely  in  the  dense  aspen  growth  of  burns.  It  may 
have  some  liking  for  evergreens  for  I  found  an  empty  nest,  probably 
of  this  species,  in  a  balsam. 

Yellow-throated  \'ireo.    Lanivirco  flavifrons 
Description.    Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.   Top  of  the  head 
and  the  upper  back  olive-green,  shading  to  gray  on  the  lower  back, 
wings  and  tail ;  wings  with  white  bars ;  throat  and  a  ring  about  the 
eye  yellow;  under  parts  white.    Sexes  alike, 
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Identification.  Easily  distinguished  from  other  vireos  by  the 
yellow  throat.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  any  of  the  warblers  and 
has  a  different  look  about  the  head,  which  is  due  largely  to  the  stouter, 
hooked  vireo  bill.  The  presence  of  wing-bars  should  distinguish  it 
from  any  warbler  that  is  otherwise  like  it  in  coloring,  except  perhai>s 
a  young  Magnolia,  which  is  not  white  beneath. 

Voice.  The  song  consists  of  rej^eated  phrases  like  those  of  the 
other  vireos,  but  they  are  slower  in  time,  lower  in  pitch,  and  of  a 
peculiar  contralto  quality.  There  is  less  variety  in  the  phrases,  the 
bird  commonly  singing  no  more  than  three  or  four  different  ones 
for  some  time,  and  using  these  three  or  four  repeatedly  in 

the   same   order  as   "weea  taweeah  ahteeo  

weea  taweeah  ahteeo  ,"  etc. 

Occurrence.  Very  rare  in  the  Adirondacks.  I  did  not  find  it,  but 
Eaton  reports  it  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Placid,  as  well  as  Middle 
Saranac  Lake  and  Polly wog  Pond,  in  1905  ('09,  p.  48)  ;  so  it  prob- 
al)ly  will  be  found  rarely  at  lower  elevations  in  this  region. 

Philadelphia  \'ireo.  llreosylva  philadclphica 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Top  of  the  head 
and  back  of  the  neck  gra}' ;  a  rather  indistinct  wdiite  line  over  the  eye 
and  a  dusky  line  through  it ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts  greenish,  but 
quite  dark  on  the  wings  and  tail ;  no  wing-bars ;  under  parts  yellowish 
white,  deepest  yellow  on  the  lower  throat  and  sides ;  iris  dark. 

Identification.  This  is  one  of  our  less  conspicuous  species  that 
must  l:e  carefull}-  observed  to  be  identified  with  certainty.  It  is  more 
yellow  beneath  than  is  any  other  vireo  without  wing-bars.  The 
aljsence  of  l)lack  lines  bordering  the  gray  crown,  together  with  the 
dark  iris,  will  distinguish  it  from  the  Red-eye ;  and  the  general 
darker  color  and  yellower  under  parts,  from  a  possible  \\'arbling 
Vireo. 

/  'oice.  The  song  of  this  vireo  is  said  to  be  very  much  like  that 
of  the  Red-eyed  species.  Dr.  Harper,  who  found  both  in  the 
Athabasca  region,  states  that  he  cannot  distinguish  it  with  certainty. 
The  one  bird  I  observed  was  singing  a  song  that  was  vireo-like  in 
form,  but  low  and  scarcely  audible,  and  undoubtedly  not  the  typical 
song  of  the  species,  so  I  camiot  describe  its  normal  song  from  my 
own  experience. 

Occurrence.  This  bird  has  not  been  previously  reported  from  the 
Adirondacks  in  summer  and  is  undoubtedly  rare.  Its  plain  coloring 
and  the  similarity  between  its  song  and  that  of  the  Red-eye  may. 
however,  cause  observers  to  overlook  it.  I  saw  a  single  individual  in 
the  aspen  groves  along  the  Heart  Lake  road  near  Alcohol  Brook, 
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July  12,  1926.  Having  never  before  seen  the  bird  in  life,  I  watched 
it  a  long  time,  made  out  all  of  its  markings,  and  sketched  and 
described  it  carefully  in  my  notebook. 

Red-eved  \'ikeo.    Vircosylva  olivacca 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Top  of  the  head 
slate-gray,  bordered  by  black  lines,  a  white  line  above  the  eye  and 
a  black  line  through  it ;  iris  red ;  rest  of  up[)er  parts  olive-green, 
without  wing-bars ;  under  parts  white. 

Identification.  This  is  a  rather  plain  bird,  but  after  one  gets  to 
know  it  the  appearance  of  the  head  and  the  lines  about  the  eyes  are 
distinctive,  even  when  the  color  of  the  iris  cannot  be  seen.  It  is 
whiter  beneath  than  a  Philadelphia  \'ireo ;  and  larger,  and  darker 
above  than  a  Tennessee  Warbler.  The  absence  of  wing-liars  will 
distinguish  it  instantly  from  a  Blue-headed  Vireo. 

Voice.  The  common  call  of  this  bird  is  a  rather  harsh  "eeyah." 
The  song  is  one  of  the  commonest  sounds  in  the  woods,  a  series  of 
phrases  with  pauses  between  them.  The  phrases  are  greatly  varied, 
and  emphatic,  but  since  the  range  in  pitch  is  not  great  the  song  gets 
to  be  monotonous.  The  notes  are  more  abrupt,  and  less  frequently 
slurred  together  than  those  of  the  Blue-headed  Vireo. 

The  bird  has  been  well  called  the  "preacher,"  l)ut  to  me  the  song 
is  not  so  much  like  preaching  as  like  conversation  in  short  imperative 
or  interrogative  sentences.  One  can  imagine  the  bird  speaking  as 
follows  :  "Hey  there  ! .  .  .  .  a  ou  ! .  .  .  .  John  Smith  ! .  .  .  .  wait  a  minute  ! .  . 
.  .where  ya  goin?.  .  .  .what's  your  hurry?.  .  .  .come  here!.  .  .  .1  want 
to  talk  to  yuh." 

Occurrence.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  of  the  forests 
about  North  Elba  and  in  the  St.  Regis  region.  It  does  not  occur  at 
high  elevations. 

Habitat.  The  Red-eyed  \"ireo  lives  among  the  tree-tops  and 
branches  of  hardwood  or  mixed  forest,  and  also  among  the  aspen 
growth  of  old  burns  (Fig.  10 1)  and  in  the  shade  trees  bordering 
village  streets. 

Observations.  A  pair  of  birds  feeding  young  at  Heart  Lake 
brought  caterpillars  and  winged  insects  as  food.  One  insect  was  a 
lampyrid  beetle,  and  another  evidently  was  a  neuropteran. 

IMiGRAXT  Shrike.    Lonius  Indoz'iciajius  migrans 
Description.  Nearly  as  large  as  the  Robin.  Adults:  top  of  the  head 
and  upper  back  gray ;  lower  back  whitish ;  a  black  patch  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  bill  around  the  eye  and  across  the  side  of  the 
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head ;  wings  black  with  white  patches,  tail  black  with  white  edges ; 
under  parts  white  or  slightly  grayish.  Young:  similarly  marked  but 
more  brownish  above  and  below  ;  bill  black,  strongly  hooked  at  the  tip. 

Identification.  No  other  summer  bird  of  this  region  is  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  Shrike.  Its  large  size,  gray,  black  and  white  color- 
ing, and  its  rather  solitary  habits,  perching  in  conspicuous  places  in 
the  open,  with  the  tail  often  horizontal,  will  easily  distinguish  it. 

Voice.  The  Shrike  does  not  often  produce  a  sound.  I  have  heard 
it  sing  too  rarely  to  describe  its  song  with  any  great  accuracy.  It  is 
the  same  type  of  song  as  that  of  the  Mockingbird  and  the  Catbird, 
an  intricate  variety  of  short  phrases  with  pauses  between  them.  The 
quality  is  sometimes  harsh  and  sometimes  musical,  and  the  bird  is 
fond  of  repeating  the  same  phrase  over  and  over  again,  a  habit  in 
which  it  resembles  the  Mockingbird  more  than  the  Catbird. 

Occurrence.  Not  common  in  this  region.  A  pair  of  these  birds 
stayed  about  the  open  country  between  North  Elba  and  the  Wood 
Farm  from  July  30,  1925,  on  to  the  end  of  my  stay  that  year.  I  am 
quite  certain  they  were  not  there  before  that  time  or  I  should  have  seen 
them,  for  after  that  date  they  were  always  conspicuous  and  easily 
found.  A  single  bird  was  seen  in  the  Wood  Pasture,  August  12, 
1926.  No  more  of  this  species  were  seen.  I  did  not  find  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  St.  Regis  Lakes. 

Habitat.  The  Shrike  inhabits  open  country,  where  there  are  a  few 
scattered  bushes  or  trees.  Old  pastures  with  clumps  of  thorn  bushes 
make  ideal  conditions  for  this  bird. 

Cedar  Waxwing.    Bomhycilla  cedrorum 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Robin.  Adults:  head,  upper  breast, 
neck  and  upper  back  soft  brown,  gradually  shading  to  gray  on  the 
lower  back,  wings  and  tail,  and  to  yellowish  on  the  lower  breast  and 
under  parts ;  a  patch  of  velvety  black  al)out  the  eyes,  bordered  by  fine 
white  lines,  and  a  similar  patch  on  the  throat ;  head  conspicuously 
crested ;  tail  tipped  with  a  bright  yellow  band.  Some  of  the  wing 
feathers  have  a  series  of  bright  red  wax-like  tips  in  most  individuals. 
The  inner  edge  of  each  wing  bordered  by  a  fine  white  line.  Young: 
breast  and  back  streaked  with  soft  brown  and  creamy  white ;  white 
above  the  black  of  the  eye  more  conspicuous ;  usually  lacking  the  red 
tips  to  the  wing  feathers. 

Identification.  The  soft  colorings,  black  patch  about  the  eye,  crested 
head,  and  yellow  tail  band  make  this  bird  unmistakable.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  ovir  birds. 
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Voice.  This  bird  is  songless.  Its  commonest  note  is  a  long  high- 
pitched  whine.  This  is  sometimes  varied  by  a  burred  sound,  produc- 
ing a  soft  rattle  or  buzz. 

Occurrence.  Very  common  in  this  region,  though  it  fluctuates  in 
abundance  from  year  to  year.  At  North  Elba  it  was  common  in  1925 
and  abundant  in  1926.  In  the  St.  Regis  region  I  discovered  a  flock 
near  Lake  Clear  Junction,  but  did  not  see  it  elsewhere. 

Habitat.  This  bird  does  not  occur  in  the  forest,  but  prefers  thickets 
or  scattered  bushes  and  trees  in  the  open.  Old  pastures  and  burns, 
partly  open  and  partly  overgrown,  are  favorite  places.  It  has  a  liking 
for  evergreens,  but  is  not  found  exclusively  about  them. 

Observations.  The  Cedar  Waxwing  has  a  semi-colonial  hal)it  of 
nesting  (Saunders,  '11,  p.  323)  that  was  well  illustrated  by  my  find- 
ings in  1926.  I  found  six  nests  on  the  Sheep  Pasture  Hill  which  were 
all  within  a  radius  of  100  yards.  Two  other  nests  in  the  Wood  Pas- 
ture were  about  150  feet  apart,  but  not  near  the  first  six.  The  first 
six  were  in  evergreens — five  in  red  spruce  and  one  in  a  balsam — and 
were  from  five  to  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  These  nests  were 
found  between  July  20  and  26.  Three  contained  young  birds,  two  had 
been  used  but  were  now  empty,  and  one  contained  five  eggs  (Fig. 
156).  The  young  left  the  nest  between  July  27  and  30.  The  nest 
with  eggs  in  it  was  finally  deserted  August  i,  after  the  bird  to  my 
knowledge  had  incubated  the  eggs  for  twelve  days,  and  probably 
longer.  All  of  the  five  eggs  proved  infertile,  showing  no  signs  of 
incubation. 

While  I  made  some  observations  on  the  nests  with  young,  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  peculiar  feeding  habits  (Herrick,  '05,  p. 
92)  of  these  birds.  The  food  of  Waxwings  is  largely  berries,  but  I 
was  curious  to  find  out  what  kind  of  berries  they  fed  upon  in  this 
region.  From  observations  on  the  birds,  and  examination  of  the  nest 
contents  after  the  young  had  left,  I  obtained  this  list :  wild  straw- 
berry, blueberry,  red  raspberry,  service  berries  (two  species,  Amclan- 
chicr  canadensis  and  A.  spicata),  pin  cherries  and  red-berried  elder. 
The  empty  nests  contained  more  or  less  dried  excreta  in  which  the 
undigested  seeds  of  the  berries  were  found.  I  made  identifications  by 
comparing  these  seeds  with  those  of  various  berries  growing  about 
the  nesting  site.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  raspberries,  blueberries, 
pin  cherries  and  the  larger  service  berry  were  only  barely  ripe  when 
the  young  left  the  nests ;  in  fact  I  found  no  really  ripe  pin  cherries  at 
that  time.  One  day  I  observed  adult  birds  gathering  service  berries 
that  were  only  faintly  tinged  with  red. 
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Other  indications  of  food  were  legs  and  wing  cases  of  beetles,  and 
a  small  shell  of  a  land  snail  (Polygcra) . 

These  six  nests  were  examined  carefully  to  see  what  materials  were 
used  in  construction.  All  of  tliem  were  made  largely  of  grasses, 
twigs  and  sheep  wool.  All  but  one  contained  bits  of  lichens.  Three 
contained  bits  of  moss ;  two,  weed-stalks ;  two,  white  pine  needles ; 
two,  pieces  of  horse  hair;  one,  cliickcn  feathers;  and  one,  a  jjiece  of 
string. 

Attenii)ts  to  photograph  the  \\'axwings  met  mostly  with  complete 
failure.  This  was  due  to  the  height  at  which  the  nests  were  situated 
and  to  the  heavy  branches  among  which  they  were  concealed.  Limljs 
were  removed  above  the  nest  with  the  eggs  in  it,  after  the  birds  left, 
in  order  to  make  the  photograph. 

Young  Waxwings  and  tineir  growth  and  development  liave  been 
described  (Saunders,  "i  i  ),  Init  one  jwint  has  not  been  mentioned. 
The  inside  of  the  mouth  is  dark  red,  the  color  of  raw  beef,  but  just 
inside  the  edges  of  the  l)ill  is  a  streak  of  pale  violet-blue,  broadest  in 
the  middle,  ojjj^osite  the  place  where  the  mandibles  join,  and  tapering 
at  each  end.  All  other  perching  ])irds  with  which  I  am  familiar  have 
the  mouth  lining  either  plain  pink  or  yellow. 

The  other  two  W'axwing  nests  were  situated  in  young  sugar  maple 
sprouts.  They  were  later  than  the  first  six.  One  contained  four 
young,  al)out  six  days  old,  on  August  9,  1926.  The  other  contained 
three  eggs  on  .August  12.  Since  these  nests  were  still  in  use  when  I 
left  the  region,  no  detailed  examination  of  them  was  made. 

B.\XK  Sw.\LLOW.    Ripavia  riparia 
Description.    .Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow,  though  the  long 
wings  may  make  it  appear  as  large  or  larger.    Upper  parts  plain 
grayish  brow  n  ;  under  parts  white,  with  a  brown  band  across  the 
breast ;  tail  slightlv  forked.    Adults  and  young  alike. 

Idcutification.  The  brown  chest  band  positively  distinguishes  this 
bird  from  all  other  swallows.  W  hen  seen  in  flight  the  brown  back 
will  distinguish  it  from  all  but  the  Rough-winged  Swallow,  a  bird 
that  has  not  yet  been  found  in  this  region.  Young  Tree  Swallows, 
however,  look  somewhat  similar,  but  their  backs  are  more  gray  than 
brown. 

Voice.  The  commonest  note  of  this  swallow  is  a  long,  rather 
harsh  "prrrrrrr,"  sometimes  doubled.  The  voices  of  most  swallows 
are  more  varied  and  musical  than  the  voice  of  this  one,  but  with 
the  Bank  Swallow  I  have  not  noted  any  twittering  performance  that 
might  be  called  a  song. 
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Occurrence.  This  is  a  very  common  summer  bird  in  this  region. 
In  the  St.  Regis  country  I  found  colonies  nesting  along  the  road 
between  Lake  Clear  Junction  and  Saranac  Inn.  There  are  numer- 
ous colonies  in  the  villages  of  Newmann  and  Lake  Placid,  and  along 
the  road  between  there  and  North  Elba.  A  small  colony  nests  near 
the  ^^'ood  Farm,  and  birds  of  this  species  mingle  with  the  other 
three  species  of  swallows  about  the  farm  in  early  summer.  The 
voung  of  all  of  them  sit  on  the  telephone  wires  and  wait  for  the 
parents  to  bring  them  food. 

Habitat.  A  bird  of  the  open,  like  all  other  swallows,  perching 
on  wires  or  the  tops  of  dead  trees.  For  nesting  they  require  a  sand 
or  clay  bank  along  a  cut  in  the  road  or  on  the  edge  of  a  stream. 

Tree  Swallow.    Iridoprocnc  bicolor 

Dcscriptio)i.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow,  but  appearing 
larger  in  flight.  Adults:  upper  parts  irridescent  light  greenish  blue 
or  bluish  green;  under  parts  pure  white.  Young:  upper  parts  plain 
gray ;  under  parts  white ;  tail  slightly  forked. 

Identification.  The  entire  pure  white  under  parts  will  always  dis- 
tinguish this  swallow  from  others.  The  back  of  the  young  suggests 
the  Bank  Swallow,  but  is  grayer.  The  al;)sence  of  a  brown  chest 
band  will  certainly  distinguish  them.    (PI.  i.) 

Voice.  The  Tree  Swallow  has  a  variety  of  twittering  notes. 
Once  or  twice  I  have  heard  it  produce  a  twittering  that  is  almost  as 
musical  as  that  of  the  Purple  Ivlartin.  When  harassing  a  hawk  or 
other  enemy  it  sometimes  utters  a  loud,  harsh  chatter,  the  notes  of 
which  fall  in  pitch. 

Occurrence.  This  swallow  is  very  common  in  this  region  in  early 
summer.  It  occurs  about  all  the  lakes  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  and 
a  number  were  found  aljout  the  \\'ood  Farm  and  in  South  Meadow, 
with  other  swallows.  The  majority  of  these  birds  leave  before  the 
end  of  July.  The  breeding  Tree  Swallows  at  the  ^^"ood  Farm  were 
last  seen  on  July  25,  in  both  1925  and  1926.  A  few  individuals 
were  seen  with  large  flocks  of  Cliff  Swallows,  up  to  August  13, 
1926. 

Habitat.  Like  all  swallows  the  Tree  Swallow  prefers  open  coun- 
try. It  is  particularly  fond  of  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  in 
early  summer  is  to  be  found  where  dead  trees,  with  holes  that  fur- 
nish nesting  places,  grow  about  the  edges  of  lakes,  in  swamps  or 
beaver  flows.  The  bird  could  probably  be  attracted  and  somewhat 
increased  in  numbers  in  localities  by  erecting  bird  boxes  about  the 
lake  shores. 
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Barn  Swallow.  Hirundo  crythrogastra 
Description.  About  the  size  of  the  English  Sparrow,  l)ut  with 
longer  wings  and  therefore  appearing  to  be  larger.  Adidt  male: 
upper  parts  dark  steel-blue ;  forehead  and  throat  ruddy  red,  a  dark 
band  between  throat  and  breast ;  breast  deep  buf¥ ;  tail  very  deeply 
forked,  marked  with  a  row  of  white  spots.  Female:  paler,  less 
ruddy  on  the  throat,  and  whiter  beneath.  Young:  nearly  white 
beneath,  and  the  deep   fork  of  the  tail  not  fully  developed. 

Identification.  The  deeply  forked,  white  marked  tail  distin- 
guishes adults  from  all  other  swallows.  The  ruddy  throat  will  dis- 
tinguish the  young  when  the  tail  is  not  fully  grown.  The  lack  of  a 
white  forehead  will  distinguish  them  from  the  Cliff  Swallow  which 
also  possesses  a  ruddy  throat.    (PI.  i.) 

Voice.  The  Barn  Swallow  possesses  a  variety  of  twittering 
notes.  A  loud,  sharp  "eetee"  is  a  note  of  anger  uttered  when  il 
darts  at  a  hawk  or  a  cat.  A  long  twittering,  somewhat  squeaky 
song  is  produced,  sometimes  on  the  wing,  sometimes  from  a  rafter 
inside  the  barn.  This  song  has  at  or  near  the  end  a  trill,  of  a 
peculiar  whispered  or  buzz-like  quality.  One  might  write  it  as 
follows :  "Oweekiticka  weeki-tiweeka-tiweeko  tickawickicko- 
prrrrrrrrrrr." 

Occurrence.  \ery  common  throughout  this  region,  except  high 
in  the  mountains.  Many  nest  about  the  Wood  Farm,  and  many 
more  about  farm  buildings  in  the  St.  Regis  region  and  about  the 
village  of  Lake  Placid. 

Habitat.  Prefers  open  country,  like  all  other  swallows,  and,  in 
the  nesting  season,  the  vicinity  of  barns  or  other  farm  buildings 
where  it  may  find  nesting  places.  Since  flying  insects  are  often 
abundant  over  water  or  wet  meadows  the  birds  are  frequently  to  be 
seen  about  such  places. 

Observations.  This  species  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  on 
the  Wood  Farm,  ^^'hcn  the  weather  was  bad  so  that  other  birds 
could  not  be  studied  this  one  was  usually  at  hand  for  observations. 
It  not  only  nested  in  the  barns,  but  under  the  eaves  on  the  outside 
of  the  house. 

These  swallows  raise  two  broods  of  young  in  a  season,  the  nests 
for  the  second  brood  being  built  early  in  July.  The  birds  often 
gathered  the  mud  for  their  nests  from  puddles  left  in  the  road  after 
a  rain.  Thev  would  arrive  at  the  puddle  with  one  or  two  blades 
of  grass  in  the  bill,  gather  the  mud,  and  carry  mud  and  grass  to- 
gether to  the  nest-site. 
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When  the  j^oung  left  the  nest  they  sat  in  rows  on  the  telephone 
wires,  waiting  for  their  food,  and  flying  out  to  meet  the  parent 
bringing  it. 

The  Barn  Swallows  flocked  together  with  the  other  species  of 
swallows  about  the  farm  and  seemed  entirely  at  peace  with  them. 
Toward  other  birds,  however,  they  were  often  quite  belligerent. 
They  attacked  in  a  body  Sparrow  Hawks  and  Marsh  Hawks  when- 
ever these  flew  by,  and  were  equally  ready  to  attack  Crows.  One 
day  as  a  Robin  sat  on  a  fence  post,  a  flock  of  Barn  Swallows,  one 
after  another,  flew  at  it,  each  one  calling  "eetee,"  as  it  swooped. 
The  Robin  held  its  ground  and  answered  each  attack  with  an  angry 
"yeep."  The  swallows  did  not  actually  strike  the  Robin,  nor  have 
I  ever  seen  them  strike  a  hawk.  What  they  did  seemed  merely  to 
be  teasing.  Once  they  attacked  a  Sparrow  Hawk  thiit  was  hover- 
ing over  the  fields.  The  hawk  paid  no  attention  but  continued  to 
hover.  Then  a  Red- winged  Blackbird  joined  in,  and  the  hawk  flew 
off  quickly  but  not  fast  enough  to  escape  a  real  blow  from  the  Red- 
wing. 

The  swallows'  habit  of  teasing  cats  in  this  manner  is  well  known. 
There  were  several  cats  on  the  Wood  Farm,  and  the  swallows  often 
attacked  them  whenever  they  crossed  an  open  space.  So  long  as  the 
cat  continued  to  move  they  kept  at  it,  but  if  the  cat  lay  down  and 
rolled  over  with  its  claws  in  the  air  the  swallows  retired,  seeming 
to  realize  that  it  was  then  dangerous  to  get  too  near.  I  was  told 
that  the  cats  sometimes  caught  swallows  when  thus  attacked  by 
them,  but  I  did  not  see  this  happen. 

On  cool  mornings  the  Barn  and  Clifl:  swallows  often  flocked  to- 
gether and  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  barn,  on  the  east  side  toward  the 
sun.  They  sometimes  flew  about  during  a  heavy  rain,  but  at  such 
times  they  evidently  preferred  to  perch,  and  if  a  sudden  rain  came 
up,  tiie  telejjlione  wires  would  be  loaded  with  swallows  in  a  few 
moments. 

In  mid-August  larger  and  larger  flocks  of  swallows  gathered 
al)out  the  Wood  Varm  and  perched  on  the  wires.  They  were  mainly 
Barn  and  Cliff  swallows,  with  a  few  Bank  and  Tree  swallows.  I 
was  told  that  these  birds  all  leave  together  with  great  regularity  in 
late  August.  One  man  informed  me  that  it  was  always  on  the 
third  Sunday  in  August,  though  how  the  swallows  knew  which  day 
was  Sunday  he  could  not  explain. 

Cliff  Swallow.    Petrochelidon  lunifrons  lunifrons 
Description.    Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow,  but  appearing 
larger,  owing  to  the  long  wings.    Adults:  top  of  the  head,  upper 
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l)ack,  wings  and  tail  steel-l)kie ;  forehead  with  a  white  crescent- 
shaped  spot ;  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  chestnut,  a  gray  collar 
about  the  neck  ;  lower  back  pale  salmon  or  buff ;  under  parts  gray- 
ish ;  tail  square  across  the  end.  Young:  dull  grayish  brown,  with 
traces  of  the  white  crescent,  and  the  bufif  lower  back,  but  without 
chestnut  on  throat,  or  steel-blue  coloring. 

Idcntificatioii.  The  white  crescent  of  the  forehead  will  identify 
a  perching  individual.  Pjirds  in  flight  may  be  identified  by  the 
square  tail  and  salmon  colored  lower  back.    (PI.  i.) 

Voice.  l"he  call-note  is  "eeyah."  The  bird  has  a  twittering  song 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Barn  Swallow,  but  of  different  quality; 
a  husky  s(|ueak  which,  when  once  learned,  will  always  help  one  to 
distinguish  this  s])ecies. 

Occurrence.  Fairly  common  in  this  region,  but  more  local  thai> 
the  Barn  Swallow.  A  small  colony  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Clear 
were  the  only  ones  I  saw  in  the  St.  Regis  region.  The  birds  were 
quite  common  on  the  Wood  Farm  and  about  the  ix»st  office  at 
North  Elba. 

Habitat.  Similar  to  that  of  the  Barn  Swallow,  namely,  open 
country  and  the  vicinity  of  farm  buildings.  For  nesting  the  birds 
prefer  unpainted  laiildings. 

Observations.  In  1925  there  was  apparently  but  one  family  of 
these  birds  on  the  Wood  P'arm,  until  August,  when  many  more  ap- 
peared. Where  this  one  pair  nested  I  did  not  find  out,  but  they 
brought  their  young  to  the  telephone  wires,  where  they  fed  them. 

Four  nests  were  found  on  buildings  of  the  ^\'ood  Farm  in  July, 
1926,  not  together,  but  on  three  different  buildings.  Two  were  on 
the  same  building  but  far  a})art.  The  birds  gathered  mud  for  the 
nests  from  puddles,  as  did  the  Barn  Swallows,  but  they  did  not 
gather  grass  with  it.  One  nest  was  started  on  July  10,  with  a 
crescent-shaped  rim  of  mud.  On  July  14  this  nest  was  built  up  till 
it  had  an  opening  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  birds 
busied  themselves  lining  it  with  grasses.  The  pair  would  get  into  the 
nest  at  the  same  time  and  peer  out  at  me,  their  heads  side  by  side. 
This  continued  till  July  18.  when  they  began  gathering  mud  again, 
adding  it  to  the  front  of  the  nest  till  the  opening  was  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

During  this  time  many  more  Cliff  Swallows — aside  from  the  four 
nesting  pairs — gathered  about  the  Wood  Farm,  and  often  a  dozen 
or  more  of  them  flew  to  the  nest  just  described,  one  after  another, 
either  clinging  below  it  or  merely  fluttering  in  front  of  it  for  a  time. 
On  July  26,  on  my  return  after  an  absence  of  a  few  days  in  the 
mountains,  I  found  this  nest,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  partly  de- 
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Fig.  131.    Mt.  Haystack  across  Panther  Gorge  from  Mt.  Marcy.    July  23, 

1926. 
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Fig.  133.    Shore  of  Lake  Clear.    August  18,  1925. 
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stroyed,  and  the  broken  eggs  lying  on  the  ground  beneath.  The 
nest  was  tampered  with  each  day  u^ntil  only  the  original  rim 
remained. 

This  last  year  (1926)  I  did  not  see  any  young  Cliff  Swallows 
about  the  ^^"ood  Farm.  Apparently  not  only  these  four  nests  had 
failed,  but  also  all  earlier  attempts.  I  believe  the  explanation  may 
be  that  there  were  too  many  unmated  male  Cliff  Swallows  in  the 
locality  and  that  these  birds  disturbed  the  nesting  females  and  de- 
stroyed their  nests. 

In  August,  Cliff  Swallows  increased  in  numbers  about  the  Wood 
Farm.  On  some  mornings  as  many  as  three  hundred  were  counted 
on  the  telephone  wires.  Several  times  both  Barn  and  Cliff  swal- 
lows were  seen  on  the  ground  in  the  road,  picking  up  and  swallowing 
very  small  pebbles. 

Scarlet  Tanager.    Piranga  crythromclas 

Description.  A  little  larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adidt 
male :  bright  scarlet  red  on  entire  head,  back  and  under  parts ;  wings 
and  tail  black.  Female:  plain  olive-green  above  and  yellowish  be- 
low. Young:  similar  to  the  female,  but  streaked  above  and  below, 
with  whitish  throat.  Late  summer  male:  irregularly  patched  with 
red,  green  and  yellow,  but  wings  and  tail  remaining  black.  Males 
not  fully  mature  may  be  in  the  red  plumage,  but  have  the  black 
wings  edged  with  brownish. 

Identification.  .The  male  is  unmistakable,  though  many  people 
impressed  with  its  brilliance  describe  it  as  "all  red"  and  try  to  iden- 
tify it  as  a  Cardinal  or  Summer  Tanager — birds  that  do  not  occur 
in  the  Adirondacks.  The  female  is  plain-colored,  but  form,  size, 
and  a  comparatively  heavy  bill  will  easily  distinguish  her. 

Voice.  The  common  call-note  of  this  bird,  "chip-churr,"  is  well 
known  and  quite  characteristic.  The  song  consists  of  five  or  six 
slurred  notes  or  phrases,  with  short  pauses  between  them,  "eeah- 
tiee-to-tayah-tay-teeoh."  The  time  suggests  the  song  of  a  Robin, 
but  the  quality  of  the  voice  is  rather  harsh. 

Occurrence.  This  is  a  fairly  common  bird  in  the  hardwood  or 
mixed  forests  of  the  St.  Regis  region.  The  song  can  be  heard 
frequently  in  the  locality  between  Lake  Clear  and  Upper  St.  Regis. 
At  North  Elba  I  saw  a  male  bird  in  the  Wood  Sugar  Orchard,  on 
July  13,  1925.    It  was  seen  and  heard  only  on  this  one  day. 

Habitat.  This  bird  lives  in  the  crowns  and  branches  of  the  hard- 
wood forest,  and  is  likely  to  occur  in  this  region  where  mature 
maples  and  beeches  are  abundant.  It  is  evidently  more  common  at 
low  elevations. 
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Indigo  Bunting.  Passerina  cyanea 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
entire  body  brilliant  l)lue,  becoming  darker  and  more  purplish  on 
the  head,  the  blackish  wings  and  the  tail  edged  with  greenish. 
Adult  female:  plain  grayish  brown,  lighter  and  obscurely  .streaked 
below,  with  buffy  wing-bars.  There  is  a  faint  trace  of  blue  in  the 
wings  and  the  tail,  which  rarely  can  be  seen  in  the  field.  Young: 
similar  to  the  female. 

Identification.  The  male  is  unmistakable.  The  female  is  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  obscure  sparrow,  but  if  clearlv  seen  may  be 
identified  by  her  lack  of  any  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  sparrows, 
rather  than  by  any  particular  mark  of  her  own.  Her  appearance  is 
less  streaked  than  any  sparrow,  and  her  heavy  bill  and  diflferent 
habits  will  distinguish  her  from  such  obscurely  marked  birds  as 
flycatchers. 

Voice.  The  song  of  this  bird  is  delivered  in  a  high-pitched,  wiry 
voice.  The  nf)tes  arc  grou])ed  in  twos  and  threes,  each  group  occu- 
pying an  equal  time  with  the  others,  but  the  first  note  of  each  group 
slightly  longer  than  the  rest,  though  not  distinctly  accented.  Tho 
pitch  varies  up  and  down  and  is  seldom  twice  alike  in  two  different 
individuals.  "Chay-cha\-  chec-chee  chit-chit  chetetet  chi-chi,"  will 
represent  a  song. 

Occurrence.  This  is  a  rare  bird  in  the  region.  Eaton  rejwrts  one 
in  the  Keene  \'alley  ('09,  p.  46).  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  St.  Regis 
region,  but  found  a  singing  male  in  the  Wood  Pasture  on  July  8, 
1925.  In  1926,  I  did  not  see  this  species  until  July  30,  when  I  ob- 
served a  female  in  approximately  the  same  six)t  as  the  male  of  the 
year  before.  The  next  morning  a  male  was  singing  in  the  same  loca- 
tion. On  August  4  and  5  another  male  (it  sang  in  a  different  loca- 
tion, and  had  a  difTerent  form  of  song)  was  in  this  general  vicinity. 

Habitat.  The  Indigo  Bunting  lives  in  thickets  of  low  bushes.  The 
])lace  where  I  found  it  in  the  A\'ood  Pasture  was  covered  by  a  growth 
of  young  sugar  ma]:»le  sprouts,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  beaked 
hazel,  alternate-leaved  dogwood,  and  thickets  of  red  rasplierry  bushes. 

Rosn:-EitE.\.sTED  Grosbi-:.\k.  Zanielodia  ludoz'iciana 
Description.  A  little  smaller  than  the  Robin.  Adult  mole:  head, 
upper  back,  wings,  tail  and  throat  black;  wings  and  tail  patched  with 
white,  the  lower  back  white :  breast  with  a  triangular  patch  of  rose 
red  which  extends  under  the  sides  to  the  lining  of  the  wings,  and  in 
a  tapering  point  down  the  center  of  the  lower  breast ;  rest  of  under 
parts  white;  bill  very  stout  and  heavy.   Female:  mainly  brown,  some- 
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what  lighter  helow,  and  streaked  both  al)ovc  and  helow  with  blackish ; 
a  broad  white  l)and  above  the  eye.  You)ig  in  summer  are  like  the 
female. 

Idciilificalioii.  The  male  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  bird. 
The  female  is  best  known  bv  her  streaked  plumage,  heavy  bill,  and 
the  line  above  the  eye.  A  female  Purple  Finch  has  all  of  these 
characters,  but  is  a  decidedly  smaller  bird,  and  its  bill  is  not  quite 
so  large  in  j^roportion  to  its  size. 

I'oicc.  The  common  call-note  sounds  like  "kink"  and  is  rather 
weak  for  such  a  large  bird.  The  song  is  a  rich  melodious  warble, 
full  of  li(|uid  consonant  sounds,  and  much  like  that  of  the  Robin  in 
quality.  It  is  more  varied  than  the  Robin's,  however,  and  is  not 
clearly  separated  into  phrases,  but  is  more  nearly  continuous. 

Occurrence.  This  bird  occurs  regularly  in  this  region.  It  is  some- 
what commoner  in  the  St.  Regis  region  than  about  North  Elba.  It 
does  not  occur  high  in  the  mountains.  At  North  Elba,  I  found  it 
only  at  Heart  Lake  and  along  the  Heart  Lake  road.  Perhaps  I  would 
have  seen  more  of  it  if  its  song  had  continued  later  into  the  season, 
but  here  it  evidently  ceases  early  in  July. 

Habitat.  \\'hile  this  bird  often  occurs  in  the  thick  leafy  branches 
of  trees,  it  is  not  a  bird  of  the  forest,  but  prefers  open  places  along 
the  edge,  such  as  a  roadside.  It  is  also  found  in  the  second  growth 
of  old  burns  and  in  clearings. 

Swamp  Sparrow.    McIospi::a  gcorgiana 

Description.  Slightly  smaller  than  the  bZnglish  Sparrow.  Adults: 
top  of  the  head  bright  reddish  brown ;  back,  wings  and  tail  rich 
brcjwn,  the  upper  back  striped  with  black;  sides  of  the  head  gray: 
breast  gray;  a  black  line  extending  back  from  the  eye;  throat  and 
under  parts  white,  sides  dull  yellowish.  )'oitn(j:  streaked  below  with 
blackish. 

Identification.  This  is  one  of  our  most  richlv  colored  sparrows. 
The  beauty  of  the  contrasting  colors  of  sparrow  ])lumages  is  none 
too  well  a])preciated  by  those  who  look  only  at  the  more  vividly 
colored  species.  The  Swamp  .Sparrow  is  easily  known  by  its  reddish 
crown,  unstriped  under  parts,  lack  of  wing-bars  and  general  rich 
coloring. 

Voice.  The  call  is  a  "tseet,"  higher  in  pitch  than  that  of  the  Song 
Sparrow.  The  song  is  a  long  trill  of  fairly  sweet  quality,  sometimes 
all  on  one  pitch,  and  sometimes  with  the  pitch  varying.  Often  each 
note  of  the  trill  is  accompanied  by  a  lower  "grace"  note. 
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Occurrence.  Occurs  throughout  this  region  and  is  locally  common 
both  at  St.  Regis  Lake  and  at  North  Elba. 

Habitat.  This  bird  is  confined  to  swamp  areas,  but  may  occur  in 
swampy  thickets  (Fig.  140)  or  in  open  grassy  marsh  (Fig.  141).  I 
found  it  in  marshes  near  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  along  the  brook 
above  Wood's,  in  South  Meadow  and  near  the  Lake  Placid  Qub 
grounds. 

Lincoln  Sparrow.  Melospiza  Uncohii  lincolni 

Description.  Slightly  smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper 
parts  grayish  brown  streaked  with  black ;  stripes  through  the  center 
of  the  crown  and  over  each  eye,  gray;  under  parts  whitish,  finely 
streaked  with  black,  with  a  distinct  band  of  buflF  across  the  breast. 

Identification.  Those  who  do  not  observe  details  carefully  cannot 
hoj^e  to  identify  sparrows.  This  bird  will  be  known  by  its  general 
resemblance  to  a  Song  Sparrow,  but  the  stripes  are  finer  and  sharper 
both  above  and  below.  The  buff  chest  band  when  seen  in  good  light 
is  a  certain  mark  of  identification.  The  heavy  stripes  on  the  sides  of 
the  throat  in  the  Song  Sparrow  are  not  found  in  this  bird,  but  some 
individuals  have  a  dark  spot  in  the  center  of  the  breast. 

Voice.  The  call  is  a  fine  "tsick,"  and  sometimes  "tsuck,"  but  never 
the  louder  "tsack"  of  the  Song  Sparrow.  The  song  is  rather  wren- 
like. I  have  studied  too  few  samples  to  descrilje  it  fully,  but  the  ones 
I  have  recorded  l)egin  with  low-pitched  notes,  change  to  those  of 
higher  pitch  and  end  irregularly.  A  series  of  r-  or  1-like  sounds  runs 
through  it.  One  song  I  wrote  in  syllables  as  "ootle-ootle-ootle-weetle- 
weetle-weetle-rereree-to-ree." 

Occurrence.  This  bird  is  rather  rare  and  local  in  this  region,  but  is 
prolial)ly  commoner  than  records  would  show,  for  it  is  little  known 
and  likely  to  be  overlooked.  I  did  not  see  it  during  1925,  but  in  1926 
found  it  first  in  the  St.  Regis  region.  One  was  seen  along  the  road 
between  Up]:)er  and  Lower  St.  Regis  lakes  on  June  30.  Another 
was  found  near  Lake  Clear.  July  4.  which  I  saw  there  again  several 
days  later.  Both  these  birds  acted  as  though  yoang  were  near,  and 
neither  sang. 

At  North  Elba,  Dr.  Harper  first  reported  the  bird  on  July  18, 
from  the  brook  above  \\'ood's.  He  directed  me  to  the  locality  and  I 
found  there  two  of  the  birds,  one  of  them  in  song.  On  July  21.  Dr. 
Harper  found  a  juvenile  l)ird  in  one  of  his  mammal  traps,  and  the 
same  daA-  while  photographing  Chickadees,  I  found  another  adult  in 
song. 

Habitat.  In  the  St.  Regis  region  these  birds  were  found  in  boggy 
spots  overgrown  with  small  shrubs  and  scattered  young  coniferous 


Plate  2.  Common  Birds  at  the  Timber  Line  of  Mt.  Marcy 

1:  Acadian  Chickadee.  4:  Bicknell's  Thrush. 

2,  3:     Myrtle  Warbler  (male  and  female).      5,  6:  Black-poll  Warbler  (male  and  female). 
7,  8:  Slate-colored  Junco  (male  and  female). 
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trees.  The  shrubs  were  chiefly  Labrador  tea,  sheep  laurel  and  Uue- 
berry,  with  an  undergrowth  of  Sphagnum  moss  and  hchens.  The 
conifers  were  mainly  tamarack  and  black  spruce  (Fig.  138).  At 
North  Elba  both  Labrador  tea  and  tamarack  occurred  where  the 
birds  were  found  but  the  main  plants  were  sedges  and  alder  bushes, 
a  habitat  more  typical  of  the  Swamp  Sparrow.  From  this  point,  on 
July  1 8,  I  heard  all  three  of  the  Mclospi:::(is  in  song. 

Song  Sparrow.  Mclospi.'^a  mclodia  mclod'ia 
Description.  About  the  same  size  as  the  English  Sparrow.  Adults: 
upper  parts  grayish  brown  striped  with  black ;  under  parts  white, 
striped  or  spotted  with  blackish ;  two  heavy  stripes  on  each  side  of 
the  throat,  and  a  dark  blotch  in  the  center  of  the  Ijreast ;  no  wing- 
bars.    Yomuj:  more  finely  striped  than  adults. 

Identification.  The  striped  breast  with  three  heavy  spots — one  in 
the  center  of  the  breast  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  throat — are  the 
best  marks  to  identify  a  Song  Sparrow.  The  lack  of  wing-bars 
should  also  be  noted.  Other  sparrows  with  striped  breasts,  such  as 
the  Savannah,  Vesper,  and  Lincoln's,  also  may  have  a  central  breast 
spot.    (PI.  I.) 

Voice.  The  common  call  is  a  rather  loud  metallic  "tsack,"  though 
it  sometimes  uses  a  much  fainter  "tsink."  The  song  is  attractive  and 
very  variable.  It  usually  begins  with  three  or  four  short,  sharp  notes 
all  on  the  same  pitch,  which  are  followed  by  varied  trills  and  runs 
and  short  notes.  Despite  its  great  variety  the  observer  may  come  to 
know  the  song  well,  and  be  able  to  name  his  bird  with  certainty  on 
hearing  it,  though  the  particular  individual  song  may  not  be  just  like 
any  he  has  previously  heard. 

Occurrence.  Very  common  both  in  the  St.  Regis  region  and  about 
North  Ellja.  In  the  St.  Regis  region,  however,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  my  first  day  of  field  work,  June  30,  1926,  did  not  reveal  it. 
I  had  gone  from  Lake  Clear  to  Upper  and  then  to  Lower  St.  Regis 
lakes  and  returned  by  the  road,  and  though  the  habitat  was  such  that 
I  found  both  Swamp  and  Lincoln  sparrows,  the  Song  Sparrow  was 
not  to  be  seen.  The  next  day,  however,  I  found  it  in  abundance 
about  Lake  Clear,  and  after  that  in  numerous  other  places. 

Habitat.  The  habitat  of  this  bird  is  more  varied  than  in  the  case 
of  most  other  species.  Its  occurrence  is  quite  general  where  there 
is  open  shrubbery,  but  it  shows  a  preference  for  the  vicinity  of  water 
such  as  the  bank  of  a  stream  or  edge  of  a  swamp.  It  is  about  as 
common  in  swampy  areas  as  the  Swamp  Sparrow,  and  seems  equally 
at  home  in  alder,  willow,  blueberry,  red  raspberry,  hazel,  dogwood, 
or  small  evergreens. 
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JuNco.    Junco  hycmalis  hyemalis 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
upper  parts  plain  gray,  l)lackcr  on  the  head;  outer  tail  feathers  white; 
throat  and  upper  breast  gray;  lower  breast  and  under  parts  white, 
the  line  between  the  gray  and  the  white  fjf  the  breast  abrupt ;  bill  pale 
pink.  Female:  paler  and  .somewhat  brownish,  but  otherwise  similar. 
YowKj:  strijjed  on  the  Ijreast. 

Identification.  I^asily  known  from  all  other  sparrows  hy  its  plain 
gray  color  and  conspicuous  white  outer  tail  feathers.    (PI.  2.) 

l^oice.  A  tinkling  "tsitsitsi"  is  a  c(jmmon  call-note.  Alarm  notes 
are  "tsick,"  and  "tup,  tup,  tup ;"  the  latter  often  rapidly  repeated. 
The  song  is  a  simple  trill,  all  on  one  pitch,  and  rather  more  musical 
than  that  f)f  the  Chipjjing  Sparrow. 

Occurrence.  One  of  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic  birds 
of  this  region.    It  is  found  almost  everywhere  except  in  open  fields. 

Habitat.  Found  in  thickets,  roadsides,  old  burns  and  in  under- 
growth of  both  hardwood  and  coniferous  forests,  but  less  common  in 
the  fcjrest  than  elsewhere.  It  is  found  at  all  elevations  and  on  the 
peaks  of  Mclntyre  and  Marcy  it  was  the  only  bird  seen. 

Observations.  Nests  of  this  species  were  found  repeatedly.  They 
were  usually  built  in  a  hollow  in  the  ground  or  under  a  bank  (Fig. 
157).  Though  the  nests  were  often  so  deep  in  banks  that  they  were 
invisible  from  the  outside,  the  sites  were  sometimes  very  attractive 
(Fig.  148)  to  the  eye. 

The  first  nest  found,  on  July  2,  1925,  near  Heart  Lake  (Fig.  157), 
contained  young  which  left  the  nest  on  July  25.  A  second  nest, 
situated  in  a  bank  of  ferns  along  the  ]\Iarcy  Trail  (Fig.  148),  was 
found  July  9,  1925.  On  July  25.  I  found  these  young  were  already 
a  few  days  old,  but  the_\'  were  still  in  the  nest  on  July  31. 

A  third  nest,  on  the  Sheep  Pasture  Hill,  contained  well-grown 
young,  July  18,  1925.  The  following  day  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
getting  the  birds  accustomed  to  my  presence  and  to  the  camera,  and  in 
securing  photographs  as  they  hopped  over  a  large  rock.  The  male 
helped  feed  the  young.  The  food  was  mainly  grasshoppers,  though 
I  also  saw  them  carrying  moths  and  caterpillars.  Unlike  the  Hermit 
Thrushes  and  some  warblers  I  have  watched,  they  did  not  appear  to 
carry  more  than  one  insect  at  a  time  to  the  young. 

In  1926,  the  only  nest  I  watched  cliisely  was  situated  just  under 
the  edge  of  a  high  bank  on  the  side  of  the  road  above  the  Wood 
Sugar  Orchard.  It  contained  half  grown  }-oung  on  August  4,  when 
I  found  it.    I  spent  a  da\-  watching  the  birds  from  a  point  across  the 
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road  from  the  nest,  before  light  conditions  became  favorable  for 
photography. 

^'\t  first  the  birds  protested  my  presence.  Sitting  on  fence  posts 
behind  me,  the  female  called  "tsick"  and  the  male  "tup,  tup."  After 
half  an  hour  of  this  they  disappeared  and  became  silent  for  a  time. 
Then  the  female  reappeared  with  an  insect  in  her  beak,  and  hopped 
along  the  road  under  the  bank  to  a  point  about  ten  feet  from  the 
nest,  when  her  courage  failed.  Then  she  tried  the  approach  from 
the  other  side  again  and  hesitated.  Gradually,  however,  she  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  and  finally  flew  to  the  nest,  but  turned 
and  came  out  again  and  scrutinized  me  before  she  finally  proceeded 
to  feed  the  young.  After  this  she  showed  no  more  fear.  The  male, 
watching  his  mate  go  to  the  nest,  seemed  eager  to  approach  too ;  but 
he  was  always  more  timid  and  ran  close  up  under  the  edge  of  the 
bank. 

Later  the  presence  of  the  camera  did  not  deter  them.  The  female 
hopped  about  under  it  and  around  it,  then  perched  on  the  tripod,  and 
by  the  time  I  was  ready  to  make  pictures  the  birds  showed  absolutely 
no  fear  either  of  the  camera  or  of  me.  I  began  by  photographing 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  for  the  light  was  not  good  just  under 
the  nest,  but  as  the  sun  sank  lower  I  made  several  pictures  of  the 
female  directly  below  the  nest  (Fig\  158).  At  first  the  click  of  the 
shutter  caused  her  to  jump  a  little,  but  later  she  seemed  to  expect  it 
and  would  pause  at  just  the  right  spot.  Once  when  the  sun  was 
behind  a  cloud  and  I  did  not  make  the  exposure,  she  waited  quite  a 
time,  as  if  that  click  were  part  of  the  ceremony  and  the  young  were 
not  to  be  fed  until  it  came.  She  never  quite  got  over  her  anxiety, 
however,  whenever  I  left  my  position  and  went  to  the  camera  to  turn 
the  film.  When  the  last  few  pictures  were  made  a  companion  was 
also  present,  who  sat  a  few  feet  from  me  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but 
the  birds  showed  no  more  fear  of  two  of  us  than  they  did  of  one 
alone. 

Like  the  Juncos  of  the  previous  year  these  birds  never  carried 
more  than  one  large  insect  at  a  time  to  the  young,  but  after  they  had 
captured  the  insect  they  would  gather  something  under  the  l)ank,  ljut 
whether  gravel  or  smaller  insects  I  could  not  tell.  After  having  fed 
their  young  they  often  cleaned  the  nest,  but  not  always.  The  male 
seemed  to  do  this  more  frequently  than  the  female,  a  fact  that  was 
observed  the  year  before  also.  Once  I  saw  the  excreta  deposited 
on  the  limb  of  a  tree.  After  cleaning  the  nest,  the  birds  always  wiped 
their  bills  on  a  twig.  The  young  in  this  instance  were  gone  on  the 
morning  of  August  9,  but  when  I  examined  the  nest  there  was  a 
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dead  young  bird  and  an  infertile  egg  left  in  it.  The  dead  bird  had 
a  slight  injury  to  the  skin  on  the  side  of  its  neck,  but  no  other  injury 
that  I  could  discover.  It  had  not  been  dead  long  for  the  body  was 
still  rigid. 

Field  Sparrow.    Spizella  piisilla  pusilla 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adults:  upper 
parts  light  reddish  brown,  streaked  on  the  back  with  gray  and  black- 
ish;  sides  of  the  head  gray  to  above  the  eye;  two  whitish  wing-bars; 
under  parts  dull  white  or  huffy,  unstriped,  l)ut  somewhat  reddish 
brown  on  the  sides ;  bill  pink.  Young:  similar  but  striped  on  the 
breast  with  blackish. 

Identification.  This  bird  resembles  the  Chipping  Sparrow  more 
than  any  other  bird,  but  the  reddish  upper  parts,  with  no  contrast 
between  the  color  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  back,  the  gray  (not 
white)  line  over  the  eye,  the  reddish  (not  black)  line  back  of  it  and 
the  pink  bill,  are  all  distinctive.  The  unstriped  breast  will  distinguish 
it  from  most  of  the  other  sparrows. 

Voice.  A  faint  "tsee"  and  a  sharper  "tsit"  are  the  common  call- 
notes.  The  song  has  a  very  sweet  and  clear  quality,  but  is  rather 
simple  in  form.  The  notes  begin  slowly  and  come  faster  and  faster 
until  the  ending  is  a  trill :  "eee-eee-ee-e-e-e-e-e  rererererrrrrrr."  The 
tone  usually  ascends  or  descends  gradually,  but  many  songs  are  intro- 
duced by  slurred  notes,  "eeoh"  instead  of  "eee." 

Occurrence.  The  Field  Sparrow  is  a  rare  bird  in  this  region. 
Roosevelt  and  ]Minot  listed  it  from  the  St.  Regis  locality  with  a  ques- 
tion mark.  Eaton  found  it  at  Beede  ('09,  p.  46).  I  did  not  find  it 
in  1925,  but  on  July  28  and  29,  1926.  I  saw  two  individuals  near  the 
grounds  of  the  Lake  Placid  Club.   They  were  both  singing  males. 

Habitat.  The  Field  Sparrow  is  not  so  much  a  bird  of  fields  as  of 
bushes.  It  prefers  old  pastures  with  scattered  bushes.  The  place 
where  I  found  it  was  such  a  place — a  rocky  pasture  overgrown  with 
thorn  bushes  (Crataegus) ,  various  small  evergreens  and  the  smaller 
service  berry  (Aniclanchier  spicafa). 

Chipping  Sparrow.  Spicclla  passcrina  passerina 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Top  of  the 
head  bright  reddish  brown,  bordered  by  white  lines  above  the  eyes ; 
a  black  line  through  the  eye ;  rest  of  upper  parts  brown,  striped  with 
black ;  two  white  wing-bars ;  under  parts  grayish  white,  unmarked ; 
tail  forked,  bill  black.  Young  have  the  crown  brownish,  striped 
with  black,  and  are  striped  beneath. 
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Fig.  135.    Road  from  Lake  Clear  to  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake.    August  18,  1925. 
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Fig.  136.    Attractive  tree  trunks  that  border  the  Upper  St.  Regis  road. 

August  18,  1925. 


Fig.  137.    Another  view  in  the  forest  near  the  Upper  St.  Regis  road.  August 

18,  1923. 
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Identification.  The  reddish  crown,  bordered  by  white,  and  the 
plain  under  parts  will  distinguish  it.  The  white  border  of  the  crown 
and  the  wing-bars  separate  it  from  the  Swamp  Sparrow,  while  the 
contrast  between  the  colors  of  crown  and  back,  and  the  black  bill, 
will  distinguish  it  from  the  Field  Sparrow. 

Voice.  The  call-note  is  a  short  "tseet."  The  song  is  a  simple 
trill,  all  on  one  pitch,  dull  and  unmusical  in  quality.  Sometimes  the 
notes  run  together  so  fast  that  they  cannot  be  counted.  When  the 
notes  are  slow  enough  to  be  counted  their  number  is  nearly  always 
;i  multiple  of  eight ;  most  commonly  sixteen  or  twenty-four,  but 
sometimes  thirty-two. 

Occurrence.  A  common  bird  both  about  North  Elba  and  in  the  St. 
Regis  region.    It  is  not  found  at  high  elevations. 

Habitat.  The  Chipping  Sparrow  lives  in  trees  or  bushes,  but  not 
in  dense  forest  or  thicket.  It  prefers  the  edge  of  a  forest  along  a 
road,  or  the  more  open  shade  trees,  orchards,  or  pastures  with 
scattered  shrubbery.  It  was  always  to  be  found  on  the  Sheep  Pasture 
Hill  at  Wood's,  and  I  found  one  nest  in  a  small  spruce  in  the  Wood 
Pasture. 

White-throated  Sparrow.  Zonotrichia  albicollis 
Description.  About  the  size  of  the  English  Sparrow.  Adults: 
top  of  the  head  with  alternate  stripes  of  black  and  white;  a  fine  white 
line  through  the  center  of  the  crown,  broad  black  ones  on  either  side, 
and  a  broad  white  one  over  each  eye;  a  yellow  spot  in  front  of  the 
eye,  and  a  black  line  through  it ;  back  brown,  striped  with  black ; 
white  wing-bars ;  throat  white,  abruptly  bordered  by  gray  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  breast  and  under  parts ;  under  parts  plain  gray, 
unmarked.  Young:  the  head  striped  with  buff  and  brown  instead  of 
white  and  black;  white  throat  less  plainly  marked,  and  the  under 
parts  indistinctly  striped  especially  on  the  sides. 

Identification.  The  clear  black  and  white  marks  of  the  head  will 
always  distinguish  adults  of  this  species  from  other  sparrows.  The 
buf¥  and  brown  stripes  will  distinguish  the  young.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  summer  sparrows  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Voice.  Calls  are  a  faint  "tsi"  and  a  loud  "chaik,"  or  "tsaip." 
The  song  is  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  Adirondack  bird  songs 
to  most  observers.  It  is  a  series  of  clear,  high-pitched,  long  whistles, 
ending  in  a  series  of  groups  of  three  all  on  the  same  pitch.  The 
well-known  words  "Old  Sam  Peabody,  Peabody,  Peabody,"  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  its  time,  but  the  letters  "aaaay-eeeee-eee-i-ee 
eee-i  ee  eee-i-ee"  will  give  a  better  idea  of  what  it  sounds  like,  for 
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there  are  no  definite  consonant  sounds  in  it.  Individuals  show  a 
number  of  interesting  variations  in  the  song,  but  in  all-  of  these  its 
main  character  is  the  same,  and  it  cannot  be  confused  with  other 
bird  songs. 

Occurrence.  One  of  the  commonest,  most  conspicuous  and  char- 
acteristic birds  of  this  region.  It  is  common  throughout,  from  the 
lowest  valleys  almost  to  timber  line.  I  have  not  seen  it  above  timber 
line,  but  while  standing  on  the  summit  of  Marcy  have  heard  the  song 
floating  up  from  below. 

Habitat.  Occurs  in  almost  any  locality  where  there  is  shrubbery, 
but  not  in  mature  forest,  nor  in  open  fields.  Overgrown  pastures, 
old  burns,  tamarack  and  black  spruce  swamps,  all  attract  it. 

Observations.  I  spent  much  time  in  attempts  to  locate  a  nest  of 
this  bird,  but  notwithstanding  its  abundance  I  did  not  succeed.  When- 
ever I  had  watched  for  a  time  parent  birds  with  food  for  young  I 
discovered  that  the  young  were  already  out  of  the  nest. 

These  birds  seem  fonder  of  berries  than  are  most  of  the  sparrows. 
I  observed  them  eating  wild  strawberries,  blueberries,  red  raspberries, 
pin  cherries,  and  berries  of  the  silky  and  the  red-osier  dogwoods. 
They  seemed  almost  as  fond  of  blueberries  as  are  the  Robin  and  the 
Waxwing. 

Savannah  Sparrow.    Passerculus  sandzvicliensis  savanna 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper  parts 
streaked  with  gray,  black  end  brown ;  the  top  of  the  head  dark,  with 
a  fine  light  line  through  the  center  of  the  crown,  and  a  broader  yel- 
low one — at  least  in  front — over  the  eye ;  wing-bars  indistinct ;  under 
parts  whitish  streaked  with  blackish  brown. 

Identification.  The  head  markings — particularly  the  yellow  line 
above  or  in  front  of  the  eye — are  the  best  marks  of  this  bird.  It  is 
darker  above  than  the  Vesper  Sparrow,  and  smaller  in  size.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  Song  Sparrow  and  has  fine  breast  stripes  and  wing- 
bars.    (PI.  I.) 

Voice.  The  call-notes  are  ''tsick"  and  "tthip."  The  song  is  a 
buzz-like  one,  beginning  with  three  notes,  as  does  that  of  the  Song 
Sparrow,  and  ending  with  two  long  luizzy  trills  on  dififerent  pitches, 
like  "zip  zip  zip  zeeeeeeeeeeee-ziiiiiiiiii."  Though  usually  grasshopper- 
like, at  times  it  has  a  fairly  clear  musical  quality. 

Occurrence.  Common  in  the  proper  localities  at  the  low  eleva- 
tions in  this  region.  It  was  common  on  the  \\'ood  Farm,  in  South 
Meadow  and  about  Lake  Clear  Junction. 
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Habitat.  This  is  a  bird  of  open  fields,  or  meadows.  It  seldom 
leaves  the  grass  except  to  perch  on  a  weed  stalk  or  fence  wire,  to 
sing.  It  should  occur  in  this  region  wherever  extensive  fields  are 
found,  and  its  abundance  is  only  limited  by  the  areas  of  such 
character. 

Vesper  Sparrow.  Pocecetes  gratninens  gramineus 
Description.  About  the  size  of  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper  parts 
grayish  brown  striped  with  black ;  under  parts  whitish,  striped  with 
black;  the  head  similarly  striped  but  without  any  particularly  con- 
spicuous markings ;  a  reddish  brown  patch  on  the  shoulder,  the  wings 
with  two  light  bars,  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  white. 

Identification.  In  flight  the  white  outer  tail  feathers  distinguish 
this  bird ;  it  is  our  only  striped-back  sparrow  so  marked.  The  lack 
of  special  stripes  or  marks  about  the  head  will  help  to  identify  it. 
The  reddish  shoulder  patch  is  helpful  if  seen,  but  the  feathers  of  the 
sides  often  cover  it,  and  observers  should  not  expect  to  be  able  to  see 
it  often. 

Voice.  The  call-note  is  a  short  "tsih."  The  song  is  somewhat 
Song  Sparrow-like,  but  begins  with  two  pairs  of  long  sweet  notes, 
the  second  higher  pitched  than  the  first,  and  ends  with  varied  runs  and 
trills.  "Aaaah-aaaah-eeeeee-eeee-titititi  taytaytaytay  tipatipatipati- 
pato,"  will  represent  an  example.  The  long  opening  notes  distinguish 
it  from  the  short,  sharp  opening  notes  of  the  Song  Sparrow's  song. 

Occurrence.  A  common  bird  in  this  region  wherever  suitable 
areas  occur.  It  is  abundant  on  the  Wood  Farm,  in  certain  places 
about  Lake  Placid,  at  South  IMeadow  and  near  Lake  Clear  Junction. 

Habitat.  This  is  a  bird  of  open  fields,  nesting  in  the  tall  grass. 
It  shows  less  preference  for  wet  meadows  than  the  Savannah  Spar- 
row, but  otherwise  its  habitat  is  similar. 

Observations.  A  nest  was  found  at  South  Meadow  on  July  16, 
1925,  which  contained  small  young.  Young  out  of  the  nest  were 
found  on  the  \\^ood  Farm  on  July  31,  1926.  Parents  in  both  cases 
played  "wounded  bird"  by  spreading  the  wings  and  fluttering  along 
the  ground.  I  saw  them  carrying  moths  and  grasshoppers  to  their 
young. 

Pine  Siskin.  Spinus  pinus 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  EngHsh  Sparrow;  grayish  brown 
above ;  whitish  below ;  everywhere  heavily  streaked  with  black ;  white 
or  yellowish  wing-bars  and  concealed  patches  of  sulphur  yellow  in 
the  wings  and  the  tail ;  tail  forked ;  flight  undulatory  like  that  of  a 
Goldfinch. 
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Identification.  One  who  knows  a  Goldfinch  will  recognize  the 
similarity  in  flight  of  the  Siskin  to  this  bird.  Its  habits  and  its  heavily 
striped  plumage  will,  however,  distinguish  it  instantly.  The  smaller 
size  and  lack  of  a  conspicuous  line  over  the  eye  will  distinguish  it 
from  a  female  Purple  Finch,  and  the  shorter  stouter  bill  from  a 
juvenile  Myrtle  Warbler,  two  birds  whose  colorings  are  somewhat 
similar. 

Voice.  The  undulatory  flight  is  accompanied  by  a  call,  "tsititit," 
with  each  undulation.  Another  call,  "twitee-ee,"  slurred  upward  at 
the  end,  resembles  a  similar  call  of  the  Goldfinch.  The  song  also  is 
like  that  of  the  Goldfinch,  a  long  continued  series  of  short  notes 
and  trills.  Some  of  the  trills  are,  however,  less  musical  and  sound 
like  a  loud  whisper.    I  have  not  heard  its  song  in  this  region. 

Occurrence.  This  bird  is  probably  irregular  or  rare  in  occurrence. 
Roosevelt  obtained  one  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  August  27,  1874. 
Eaton  found  it  abundant  in  1905.  in  several  localities  ('09,  p.  46).  I 
did  not  find  it  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  but  I  found  it  near  timber 
line  on  Mt.  IMcIntyre  on  July  14,  1925;  where  I  saw  six  birds  at 
one  time,  and  later  in  the  day  a  flock  of  about  fifty.  On  the  Sheep 
Pasture  Hill  at  \\'^ood's,  a  single  bird  flew  over  on  July  27,  1925.  It 
was  not  seen  in  1926. 

Goldfinch.    AstragaVums  tristis  tristis 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
front  of  the  head,  wings  and  tail  l^lack ;  white  wing-bars  and  white 
markings  in  the  tail;  rest  of  the  body  bright  yellow;  bill  orange; 
tail  forked.  Female  and  Young:  dull  olive-green  becoming  yellowish 
beneath  and  on  the  lower  back ;  wings  and  tail  blackish. 

Identification.  The  black  and  yellow  male  of  this  bird  is  unmis- 
takable. Only  sujjerficial  observation  will  confuse  it  with  any  of  the 
yellow  marked  warblers.  The  female  may  be  known  as  much  by 
her  habits  as  by  her  colors,  for  the  undulatory  flight  is  strongly  char- 
acteristic of  this  bird,  the  Siskins  and  the  Redpolls  being  the  only 
other  species  that  possess  it  in  similar  degree. 

Voice.  The  flight  call  is  "tawitatee."  or,  as  others  have  written 
it,  "per-chickaree."  A  sweet  whistled  call,  slurred  upward,  is  "swee- 
see-eee."  The  song  is  a  long  series  of  trills  and  rapid  notes.  In  the 
spring  the  birds  sing  long  continued  songs,  often  in  chorus ;  in  the 
summer  a  single  bird  generally  sings  shorter  songs,  but  sings  them 
one  after  another  with  great  variation. 

Occurrence.  Fairly  common  in  this  region.  A  few  individuals 
near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Clear  were  the  only  ones  I  saw  in  the  St. 
Regis  region.    The  species  was  quite  common  in  and  about  the 
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village  of  Lake  Placid.  I  saw  them  also  in  the  Wood  Pasture  and  at 
Heart  Lake. 

Habitat.  Tlie  Goldfinch  is  not  a  Ijird  of  the  forest,  but  prefers 
more  open  country  with  scattered  trees.  It  lives  in  orchards,  among 
shade  trees,  along  roadsides,  and  about  the  edges  of  forests. 

Crossbill.    Lo.via  citrvirostra  minor 

Description.  About  the  size  of  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult 
male:  dull  vermilion  red,  brightest  on  the  head;  l)reast  and  lower 
l)ack,  wings  and  tail  dark  brownish,  and  upper  back  more  or  less 
spotted  or  striped  with  the  same  color;  tips  of  the  bill  crossed;  tail 
forked.  Female:  dull  olive-brown,  somewhat  striped  beneath,  and 
yellowish  on  the  breast  and  lower  back. 

Identification.  Not  easily  mistaken  when  clearly  seen,  especially 
if  the  crossed  bill  can  be  made  out. 

Voice.  The  common  note  is  "j)ipii)i."  repeated  many  times.  The 
song  is  a  rather  weak  warble,  suggesting  that  of  the  Purple  Finch  to 
my  ear,  although  others  liken  it  to  that  of  the  Goldfinch.  I  have 
heard  too  little  of  it  to  write  a  definite  description.  A  bird  on  Mt. 
Mclntyre  sang  the  song  in  flight. 

Occurrence.  Erratic  and  prol)al)ly  likely  to  occur  through  this 
region  in  summer.  Roosevelt  reported  it  from  the  St.  Regis  region, 
but  I  did  not  see  it  there.  Eaton  found  a  flock  at  Upper  Ausable 
('09,  p.  46).  I  found  several  birds  on  Mt.  Mclntyre  on  July  14, 
1925,  and  near  Lleart  Lake  on  July  25,  1925,  where  Dr.  Harper  also 
noted  it.  I  could  not  definitely  record  this  species  in  1926. 

Purple  Finch.  Carpodacus  piirpurcns  purpureas 
Description.  About  the  size  of  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  nude: 
brilliant  crimson  red  on  the  head,  upper  part  of  back  pinkish,  striped 
with  brown,  and  the  lower  back  clear  pink ;  wings  and  tail  brown  ; 
throat  deep  pink,  fading  gradually  to  paler  pink  and  whitish  beneath; 
bill  heavy;  tail  forked.  Female:  upper  parts  olive-brown,  heavily 
streaked  with  darker;  under  i)arts  whitish,  heavily  streaked;  a  broad 
light  stripe  extending  back  from  the  eye,  and  a  second  across  the 
cheek ;  wings  barred.    Young  nudes  are  like  the  female. 

Identification.  The  male  is  easily  recognized.  He  has  a  different 
shade  of  red  from  that  of  either  the  Tanager  or  the  Crossbill,  and  is 
far  from  purple.  The  female  is  colored  somewhat  like  a  Siskin,  but 
is  larger.  She  also  suggests  a  female  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  but  is 
smaller  than  that  bird. 
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Voice.  The  call-note  is  a  short  sharp  "pit."  The  song  is  a  rich, 
sweet,  varied  warble,  varying  greatly  in  individtaals,  but  I  believe  it 
becomes  more  definite  in  form  after  the  birds  have  reached  their 
breeding  grounds  in  spring.  In  Connecticut  this  definite  song  has  the 
third  note  from  the  end  strongly  accented,  but  this  may  not  be  the 
case  in  the  Adirondacks,  where  I  have  not  been  present  at  the  proper 
season  to  hear  it.  On  very  rare  occasions  an  individual  will  sing  a 
song  broken  into  short  phrases,  suggesting  that  of  a  Vireo. 

Occurrence.  A  fairly  common  bird  in  this  region.  I  found  it  both 
about  the  St.  Regis  Lakes  and  at  North  Ellja,  but  not  very  high  up 
in  the  mountains. 

Habitat.  This  bird  seems  to  prefer  scattered  evergreens  for  nest- 
ing sites.  It  is  not  a  l)ird  of  coniferous  forests  so  much  as  of  old 
overgrown  pastures,  second  growth  and  scattered  clumps  of  trees. 
It  evidently  nested  regularly  on  the  Sheep  Pasture  Hill. 

Obscrz'ation.  Purple  Finches  were  seen  about  the  Wood  Farm 
regularly.  In  1926  they  seemed  to  develop  a  special  liking  for  the 
gravel  in  a  certain  spot  in  the  road,  near  the  front  piazza  of  the  farm 
house.  Flocks  of  two  or  three  to  twenty  individuals  came  here  daily 
during  the  time  that  I  was  there.  Their  attachment  to  this  spot  was 
so  great  that  they  did  not  mind  my  camera  at  all,  and  I  secured  a 
series  of  pictures  with  little  trouble  (  Fig.  159). 

English  Sparrow.    Passer  douicsticiis  domesticus 

Description.  A  little  more  than  six  inches  long.  Adult  maic:  top 
of  the  head  gray;  back  streaked  with  black,  brown  and  gray;  sides  of 
the  head  and  a  patch  on  the  shoulder  rich  chestnut-brown ;  a  single 
white  wing-bar ;  under  parts  gray,  with  a  patch  of  black  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  bill  and  broadening  out  over  the  breast.  Fcni-alc: 
much  duller  and  paler,  chiefly  dull  gray  and  yellowish  brown,  and 
lacking  the  black  patch  of  the  throat  and  breast. 

Identification.  The  black  breast  patch  of  the  male  makes  his  iden- 
tification certain.  The  female  is  known  mainly  by  her  dull  color, 
and  lack  of  distinctive  marks.  The  plain  breast  will  separate  her 
from  all  striped-breasted  sparrows  :  and  the  larger  size  and  lack  of 
reddish  on  the  head,  from  either  Chip])ing  or  Field  sparrows.  The 
lack  of  stripes  on  the  crown  will  distinguish  her  from  a  young  ^^'hite- 
throat,  which  is  otherwise  somewhat  similar. 

Voice.  This  bird  has  no  song,  unless  a  continual  loud  "yeep  yeep 
yeep"  of  the  male  may  be  considered  such.  It  has,  however,  a  great 
variety  of  other  notes,  many  of  them  harsh  and  chattering. 
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Occurrence.  Fortunately  not  common  in  most  of  this  region.  They 
were  numerous  in  some  places  at  Lake  Placid,  Neumann,  and  Lake 
Clear  Junction.  A  few,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  were  on  the  Wood 
Farm  in  1926,  but  I  did  not  see  them  the  previous  year. 

Habitat.  Chiefly  the  vicinities  of  buildings  and  never  found  far 
from  civilization.  The  scattering"  of  grain  regularly  seems  to  be  the 
main  thing  that  attracts  them.  It  was  undoubtedly  grain  scattered  to 
feed  chickens  that  brought  them  to  the  Wood  Farm. 

Bronzed  Crackle.  Qiiiscalus  quiscida  anciis 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Robin.  Adult  male:  entirely  black, 
but  with  irridescent  feathers  that  show  reflections  of  blue  and  purple 
on  the  head,  neck  and  breast,  bronze  on  the  back,  and  purple  on  the 
wings  and  tail ;  tail  long  and  wedge-shaped,  the  longest  feathers  in 
the  center;  iris  straw-colored;  bill  black.  Female  and  young:  smaller 
and  somewhat  duller. 

Identification.  The  largest  of  the  blackbirds  in  this  region.  The 
shape  of  the  tail,  which  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  flight,  will 
always  distinguish  it  from  other  blackbirds. 

Voice.  The  common  call  is  a  harsh  "chack"  similar  to  that  of  other 
blackbirds.  Other  notes,  some  of  which  may  represent  songs,  are 
harsh  and  rasping  or  squeaky;  difficult  to  describe  in  detail,  but  un- 
mistakable when  known. 

Occurrence.  Of  regular  occurrence  in  this  region,  but  not  partic- 
ularly common.  I  noted  it  at  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake  and  near  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Clear.  A  few  were  to  be  seen  daily  at  the  Wood  Farm 
at  North  Elba,  in  1925,  but  I  did  not  find  them  in  1926. 

Habitat.  This  bird  lives  and  feeds  in  open  country,  but  requires 
scattered  trees,  preferably  evergreens,  for  nesting  sites.  At  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Clear,  I  found  empty  nests  in  small  black  spruces  which 
evidently  belonged  to  this  species.  I  also  saw  these  blackbirds  going 
in  and  out  of  holes  in  stumps  and  stubs  of  the  old  trees  left  by  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  forest  that  formerly  occupied  a  marsh  area 
at  St.  Regis  Lake.  They  are  reported  to  nest  sometimes  in  such 
situations. 

Ru.STY  Blackbird.  Euphagus  carolinus 
Description.  Slightly  smaller  than  the  Robin.  Adult  male:  entirely 
shiny  black,  with  bluish  green  reflections ;  iris  of  the  eye  yellowish 
white ;  tail  medium  long,  rounded ;  bill  black ;  the  rusty  appearance 
that  gives  the  bird  its  name  is  not  evident  in  the  summer  plumage. 
Female:  plain  dark  gray,  with  somewhat  greenish  reflections  above, 
and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  male. 
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Identification.  Distin^niished  from  the  Crackle  Ijy  its  smaller  size, 
and  by  the  nearly  eciual  length  of  its  tail  feathers.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Starling— if  that  bird  should  invade  this  region 
in  the  future — by  its  black  bill  and  longer  tail. 

V oice.  The  call  is  a  "chack"  similar  to  that  of  other  blackbirds. 
The  song  is  more  musical  than  that  of  the  Grackle.  It  is  a  series  of 
gurgly,  squeaky  whistles  repeated  in  regular  rhythmic  time  that 
suggests  the  periodic  squeak  of  a  slowly  rotating  wheel :  "Kulalee — 
eep — kulalee — eep— kulalee." 

Oeciirre)!ce.  Evidently  this  bird  is  rare  and  local.  Minot  reported 
two  or  three  in  the  St.  Regis  region.  I  did  not  find  it  either  there  or 
at  North  Elba.  Eaton  does  not  report  it  from  Essex  County,  but  it 
has  been  found  nesting  in  other  portions  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Habitat.  The  Rusty  Blackbird  has  a  decided  preference  for  wet 
areas,  and  occurs  mainly  in  trees  and  bushes  along  water  margins. 
Dr.  Johnson  informs  nie  that  Ijeaver  flows  are  one  of  the  most  likelv 
situations  in  which  to  find  it  in  the  .\dirondacks. 

]\Ieado\vl.\rk.  Stiirnclla  magna  magna 
Description.  Slightly  larger  than  the  Robin.  Upper  parts  streaked 
brownish-butl  and  ])lack ;  the  head  with  a  light  line  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  crown  and  over  each  eye;  outer  tail  feathers  broadlj^  white; 
sides  of  the  head  gray,  and  sides  of  body  gray  striped  with  black ;  a 
spot  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  throat  and  the  breast  rich  yellow:  a 
band  of  black  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  neck  across  the  breast, 
forming  a  \'-  or  U-  shaped  patch  against  the  yellow  background. 

Identification.  The  yellow  breast  with  its  black  \'-shaped  patch  are 
distinctive  when  the  bird  is  perched  with  breast  toward  the  observer. 
When  flying,  its  usual  api)earance  is  that  of  a  large  striped  brown 
bird  with  white  outer  tail  feathers. 

/  'oice.  A  common  note  of  this  bird  is  a  long  harsh  chatter.  The 
song  is  a  loud,  clear  melodious  high-pitched  whistle,  commonly  of 
four  to  six  notes,  often  slurred  together,  and  sung  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways. 

Occurrence.  I  have  not  seen  the  species  in  this  region  nor  have 
either  Roosevelt  or  Eaton  reported  it.  Dr.  Harper  saw  a  single  indi- 
vidual in  the  field  on  the  \\"ood  Farm,  July  19,  1926.  It  was  not  seen 
again,  and  was  probably  a  late  summer  wanderer.  Its  loud  song 
would  have  made  the  presence  of  the  species  known  had  it  been 
there  during  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

Habitat.  This  is  a  bird  of  the  open  fields  and  meadows,  living 
largely  on  the  ground,  but  using  fence  posts,  poles,  or  scattered 
trees  as  perches  from  which  to  sing. 
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Red-winged  Blackbird.  Agclaiiis  pliivniccns  phceniccus 

Description.  A  little  smaller  than  the  Robin.  Adult  male:  entire 
body  black,  except  the  shoulder  of  the  wing,  which  is  brilliant  red, 
edged  with  pale  yellow;  bill  black.  Female:  somewhat  smaller,  upper 
parts  dark  olive-gray  heavily  streaked  with  black  ;  a  reddish  patch  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  wing. 

Identification.  The  male  is  unmistakable.  A  perching  bird,  how- 
ever, often  looks  solid  black,  for  the  feathers  of  the  sides  cover  the 
bright  shoulders.  It  is  not  safe  to  call  a  blackbird  a  Rusty  Black- 
bird merely  because  it  shows  no  red.  Make  it  fly  first.  The  striped 
female  is  very  difi^erent  from  the  females  of  the  other  blackbirds. 

Voice.  The  common  call  is  a  loud  "chack."  A  whistled  "peeah"  is 
used  when  the  nest  is  threatened.  The  song  is  a  gurgling  li(juid 
sound,  well  represented  by  the  syllables  "okalee."  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  other  variations. 

Occiirreuce.  Found  commonly  wherever  there  are  areas  suited  to 
it,  but  since  these  areas  are  small  it  is  not  an  abundant  bird.  There 
were  many  along  the  brook  on  the  Wood  Farm,  and  in  South 
Meadow.  They  were  also  found  in  the  marshy  areas  about  Upper  St. 
Regis  Lake  and  Lake  Clear. 

Habitat.  The  Red-winged  Blackbird  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
marshes  being  its  favored  locality.  The  marsh  may  be  a  wet  grassy 
meadow,  or  growths  of  cat-tail.  They  also  frequent  clumps  of  alder 
along  stream  borders.  In  late  summer  they  often  feed  in  open  fields 
that  are  not  marshy  in  character. 

CowBiRD.  Molothriis  ater  ater 

Description.  Slightly  larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
head,  throat  and  neck  dull  brown,  rest  of  body  black,  with  bluish 
reflections;  bill  black,  short  and  stout.  Adult  female:  plain  dull 
grayish  brown.  Young:  similar  to  the  female,  but  lighter  beneath 
and  somewhat  streaked. 

Identification.  The  brown  head  will  distinguish  the  male  from 
other  blackbirds.  The  female  is  best  known  by  her  plainness.  Her 
bill  is  shorter  and  stouter,  and  her  color  browner  than  that  of  the 
female  Rusty  Blackbird,  or  of  the  Catbird,  two  other  birds  that  are 
plain  in  color. 

Voice.  The  voice  is  rather  harsh  and  sc[ueaky.  A  performance  of 
the  male  is  probably  a  song,  though  it  is  hardly  musical.  It  has  two 
common  forms,  "eeeee-tsi  tsi,"  and  "eeeeeeee-/^(?coh !"  the  latter  with 
an  explosive  sound  that  suggests  a  sneeze. 
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Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  IMinot  report  the  Cowbird  as  rare  in 
the  St.  Regis  region.  Eaton  did  not  find  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Marcy.  I  have  not  seen  it  anywhere  in  the  region,  nor  found  its  eggs 
or  young  in  any  nests. 

Habitat.  This  bird  lives  largely  in  open  fields  with  scattered  trees. 
It  is  generally  unknown  in  forests,  but  since  it  is  parasitic  in  nesting 
habits  the  bird  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  habitats  when  searching  for 
a  nest  in  which  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

BoBOLiXK.  Dolichonyx  orysivorus 
Description.  A  little  larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
mainly  black  above,  with  a  large  patch  of  yellowish  buff  on  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  white  patches  in  the  wings  and  on  the  lower  back ; 
under  parts  entirely  black.  Female:  upper  parts  olive-buff,  streaked 
with  black ;  head  with  buff  stripes  through  the  center  of  the  crown 
and  over  each  eye ;  under  parts  buffy  white,  slightly  streaked  on  the 
lower  sides.  Adult  and  young  in  late  summer:  like  the  female,  but 
more  yellowish,  particularly  beneath ;  bill  short  and  stout. 

Identification.  The  male  is  unmistakable — the  only  eastern  bird 
that  is  lighter  colored  above  than  below.  The  female  must  be  care- 
fully observed,  but  the  stripings  of  the  head  will  identify  her.  The 
bill  is  more  like  that  of  a  sparrow  or  a  finch  than  that  of  most  of  the 
other  Ijlackbirds.  Late  summer  birds  may  be  identified  by  their  strong 
yellowish  color. 

Voice.  The  call  is  "chink,"  or  "pink."  The  song,  heard  only  in 
earh'^  summer,  is  long  and  rollicking.  The  first  notes,  though  of  rich 
quality,  are  slower  and  lower  than  the  others,  but  the  notes  and 
phrases  become  faster  and  higher  in  pitch  as  the  song  progresses. 
Certain  groups  of  notes  are  often  repeated  several  times.  To  my  ear 
only  the  first  part  of  the  song  even  remotely  suggests  the  syllables 
"bobolink." 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  reports  several  for  the  St.  Regis  region, 
which  he  saw  in  August.  Eaton  found  it  breeding  in  the  Keene 
Valley.  I  saw  it  but  once — the  morning  of  July  ii,  1925.  I  was 
awakened  by  a  Bobolink  singing  and  shortly  after  I  saw  the  bird 
on  a  fence  post,  from  the  window  of  my  room  on  the  \\'ood  Farm. 
A  little  later  in  the  morning  I  saw  the  bird  again,  singing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  It  proliably  was  not  a  bird  that  had  nested  in  the 
vicinity,  but  had  wandered  in  from  elsewhere. 

Habitat.  The  Bobolink  is  a  bird  of  open  fields  and  meadows;  liv- 
ing chiefly  in  the  grass,  but  perching  on  trees  or  fence  posts  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  home. 
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Vig.  138.    Habitat  of  Lincoln's  Sparrow  at  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake.  Labrador 
tea  in  liloom.    July  7,  1926. 


Fig.  139.    Undergrowth    in    partly   cleared    forest.     Habitat    of  Mourning 
Warbler,  near  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake.   July  7,  1926. 
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Fig.  140.    Swamp  thicket  near  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake.    Wild  calla  flowers  in 
foreground.    July  7,  1926. 


Fig.  141.    Marsh  near  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake.   Yellow  pond  lilies  in  the  water. 

July  7,  1926. 
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Crow.  Corvus  brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos 
Description.  About  eighteen  inches  long.  Entirely  black,  including 

the  stout  bill  and  feet;  wings  long;  tail  comparatively  short,  and 

square  across  the  end. 

Identification.  INIuch  larger  than  any  of  the  blackbirds,  but  smaller 

than  the  Raven,  from  which  it  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the 

square  tail,  voice,  and  Ijy  the  fact  that  it  usually  docs  not  soar  in 

flight. 

Voice.  The  well  known  "caw"  of  the  crow  is  really  more  commonly 
"cah"  or  "ca-ah."  Adults  in  the  mating  season  and  young  birds  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  other  notes,  all  harsh  or  squawky. 

Occurrence.   Fairly  common  throughout  this  region. 

Habitat.  The  Crow  lives  chiefly  in  the  forest  when  nesting,  but 
flies  long  distances  to  feed  in  open  fields,  and  therefore  is  likely  to  be 
seen  in  flight  in  almost  any  locality. 

Northern  Rax'en.    Connts  corax  principalis 
Description..  About  twenty-four  inches  long.  Entirely  black ;  bill 

very  stout  and  heavy ;  tail  rounded. 

Identification.   Distinguished  from  the  Crow  by  its  larger  size, 

rounded  tail,  soaring  flight  and  croaking  voice. 

Voice.  A  harsh  croak,  quite  difl:'erent  from  the  clear  "cah"  of  the 

Crow. 

Occurrence.  Very  rare.  Roosevelt  found  a  ])air  at  Lake  Farnsl)y 
Jr.,  in  August,  1874.  Eaton  did  not  find  it  and  I  have  not  seen  it.  I 
talked  with  people  at  Lake  Clear  who  believed  they  had  seen  it  in  the 
region  once  or  twice,  but  the  species  is  undoubtedly  decreasing  rap- 
idly, whereas  the  Crow  is  increasing. 

Habitat.  The  bird  probably  nests  mainly  on  rocky  cliffs,  and  should 
be  looked  for  in  such  places  in  the  breeding  season,  if  it  still  nests 
anywhere  in  this  region. 

Canada  Jay.    Perisorcus  canadensis  canadensis 

Description.  A  little  larger  than  the  Robin.  Upper  parts  gray, 
blackish  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck ;  forehead,  throat,  and 
sides  of  the  head  dull  white;  rest  of  the  under  parts  gray;  tail  long. 

Identification.  Not  easily  mistaken  for  any  other  bird.  Its  large 
size  and  plain  gray  and  white  coloring  make  it  unmistakable. 

Voice.  The  bird  is  frequently  silent,  but  sometimes  utters  a  harsh 
cry.  I  have  not  heard  it  for  a  number  of  years  and  find  no  goofl 
written  description  of  it. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  Minot  report  it  as  locally  common  in 
the  St.  Regis  region  and  Eaton  found  it  in  several  localities  about 
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Mt.  Marcy,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it  at  all.  It  is  likely  to 
be  more  in  evidence  in  late  summer  and  fall. 

Habitat.  Reported  to  occur  chiefly  in  the  thicker  woods  or  about 
swamps. 

Blue  Jav.  Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Roljin.  Vppev  parts  mainly  bright 
blue,  more  purplish  on  the  head  and  neck;  wings  and  the  long  tail 
barred  with  black  and  marked  with  conspicuous  white  spots;  head 
crested;  under  parts  gray  with  a  black  band  across  the  breast  that 
extends  over  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the  base  of  the  crest. 

Identification.  Not  easily  mistaken  for  any  other  bird. 

Voice.  This  I)ird  has  a  great  variety  of  calls.  A  harsh  "meeah, 
meeah"  is  common,  but  it  has  several  metallic  calls,  some  squeakv, 
and  others  that  are  clear  and  melodious  whistles. 

Occurrence.  A  common  bird  in  this  region,  though  less  abundant 
than  farther  south. 

Habitat.  The  Blue  Ja)-  lives  chiefly  in  forests,  but  is  not  confined 
wholly  to  mature  forests,  for  it  is  often  found  in  the  aspen  growths 
on  old  burns.  It  visits  more  open  country  at  times,  and  in  late  sum- 
mer flocks  came  to  the  Sheep  Pasture  Hill  on  the  Wood  Farm  to 
feed  on  the  bluel)erries. 

Prairie  Horned  Lark.  Otocoris  alpestris  praticola 
Description.  .Slightly  larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult 
male:  upper  parts  light  brown,  rather  pinkish  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  indistinctly  streaked  on  the  back ;  a  patch  of  black  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  ends  of  which  terminate  in  two  tufts  of  black 
feathers  that  constitute  the  "horns"  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
the  will  of  the  bird ;  forehead,  sides  of  the  head  and  throat,  white  or 
pale  yellowish,  with  a  black  patch  extending  across  the  cheek  from 
the  eye,  another  black  patch  on  the  upper  breast ;  rest  of  the  under 
parts  dull  whitish,  indistinctly  streaked  on  the  sides ;  middle  feathers 
of  tail  l)rown.  the  rest  black,  but  the  outermost  feather  edged  with 
white.  Female:  duller  with  black  markings  less  distinct.  Young  in 
first  phnnac/e:  dark  grayish  brown  above,  speckled  with  whitish: 
throat  and  sides  of  the  head  blackish  :  under  parts  light,  speckled 
with  dark  brownish  on  the  breast. 

Identification.  The  head  markings  will  distinguish  birds  perching, 
or  on  the  ground,  anil  the  tail  markings  those  in  flight  just  above  the 
ground.  The  habit  of  crouching  low  on  the  ground  is  also  charac- 
teristic. 
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Voice.  A  note  heard  in  flight  is  a  high-pitched  "weeti,"  or  "wee- 
titi."  The  song  is  a  weak  twitter,  sung  mainly  from  a  fence  post, 
but  sometimes  in  flight. 

Occurrence.  Not  particularly  common,  but  found  locally  all 
through  this  region.  I  found  a  number  of  the  birds  at  Lake  Clear 
Junction,  and  on  the  road  from  there  to  Saranac  Inn.  Several  pairs 
nested  on  the  Wood  Farm  and  were  seen  there  regularly,  feeding 
their  young  late  in  the  season. 

Habitat.  A  bird  of  open  fields  and  grass.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
tall  grass  of  hay  meadows ;  but  the  shorter  grass  of  poor  soil  areas 
as  well  as  the  closely  cropped  pastures  and  plowed  fields  will  at- 
tract it. 

Least  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  minimus 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper  parts  dull 
olive-gray,  darker  on  the  wings  and  tail ;  two  white  wing-bars ;  under 
parts  grayish  white. 

Identification.  One  may  come  to  know  a  small  flycatcher  by  its 
shape,  its  rather  large  head,  and  its  habit  of  perching  quietly  and 
flying  out  every  little  while  to  catch  passing  insects.  But  to  din- 
tinguish  the  diiTerent  species  in  the  field,  the  notes  are  more  reliable 
than  the  slight  difference  in  color  markings. 

Voice.  The  commonest  note  is  a  short  "whit."  The  song  is 
"OcithecJi  c\\theck  chthcck,"  rapidly  repeated,  often  many  times. 
This  note  is  common  in  early  July,  but  not  likely  to  be  heard  later. 

Occurrence.  This  bird  is  quite  common  in  the  lower  elevations  of 
this  region. 

Habitat.  The  Least  Flycatcher  prefers  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
forest,  edges  of  roads  or  of  lakes  and  streams.  At  North  Elba  it  is 
quite  common  in  the  aspen  growth  on  old  burns. 

Alder  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  trailli  alnorum 
Description.   A  little  smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper 
parts  gray,  somewhat  greenish  on  the  back ;  two  white  wing-bars ; 
under  parts  grayish  white  tinged  with  yellowish,  especially  on  the 
lower  sides. 

Identification.  Slightly  larger  than  the  Least  Flycatcher,  but  some- 
what greener  above  and  yellower  beneath.  This  difference  is,  how- 
ever, so  slight  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a  field  observer  to  identify  the 
bird  without  the  call  or  song  notes  to  rely  on.  These  are  much  more 
distinctive  than  the  plumage. 

Voice.  The  common  call-note  is  "quit."  There  are  two  common 
songs.  One  consists  of  two  notes,  the  second  higher  than  the  first. 
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which  I  wrote  "quedee."  Tlie  other  song  likewise  has  two  notes, 
liut  the  second  is  slurred  downward,  "wee-deeo."  A  confusion  of 
these  two  notes  in  description  accounts  for  some  of  the  dififerences 
observers  have  shown  in  describing  the  notes  of  this  bird  (Farley, 
'oi;  Allen,  '02;  O.  T.  Miller,  '03;  W.  DeW.  Miller,  '04).  Relative 
pitch  of  the  dif¥erent  notes  is  more  important  than  the  consonant  or 
vowel  sounds  the  Ijird  may  seem  to  use. 

Occurrence.  Common  about  North  Elba,  but  apparently  rather 
rare  in  the  St.  Regis  region.  I  found  a  few  individuals  at  Upper  St. 
Regis  Lake  and  along  the  electric  railroad  between  Lake  Clear  and 
Paul  Smith's.  On  the  Wood  Farm  it  is  common  in  the  pasture  and 
up  the  Ijrook.  It  is  also  found  at  South  Meadow,  on  the  Indian  Pass 
Trail,  and  just  above  the  old  dam  on  Marcy  Brook. 

Habitat.  This  bird  lives  in  thickets  of  alder,  willow  and  spiraea 
along  brooks,  on  the  edges  of  ponds,  or  in  swampy  localities. 

Observations.  I  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  in  the  Wood  Pasture, 
July  17,  1926.  It  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  a  spiraea,  built  entirely  of  grasses,  and  contained  two  infertile 
eggs  and  a  half  grown  young  bird.  (Fig.  160).  It  was  very  poorl}' 
supported  in  the  spiraea,  and  somewhat  tipped  to  one  side.  I  tried 
to  support  the  nest  with  a  stick,  but  a  heavy  rain  accompanied  with 
high  wind  that  night  dislodged  it,  and  in  the  morning  I  found  the 
eggs  and  the  young  bird  on  the  ground.  The  young  bird  was.  how- 
ever, not  only  alive,  but  warm,  dry  and  hungry ;  so  I  placed  the  nest 
in  another  spiraea  bush,  with  better  support,  and  replaced  both 
bird  and  eggs. 

A  few  days  later  I  attempted  to  get  photographs  of  the  parents; 
but  I  found  them  too  timid,  and  finally  gave  it  up,  fearing  the  young 
bird  would  suffer  as  a  result  of  parental  neglect. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.    Empidonax  flaviventris 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Similar  to  the 
Least  and  the  Alder  flycatchers,  but  the  upper  parts  greener  and 
under  parts  distinctly  pale  yellow. 

Identification.  While  this  l)ird  can  be  identified  by  its  yellow 
under  parts,  it  requires  exceptional  conditions  to  make  out  this  char- 
acter;  like  the  other  small  flycatchers,  its  notes  are  more  distinctive 
than  its  plumage. 

J^oice.  The  commonest  note  slurs  upward,  "paeee,"  like  a  short 
note  of  the  \\'ood  Pewee.  I  heard  a  different  note  once  or  twice 
that  slurred  downward  at  the  end.   I  wrote  it  as  "switseeo." 
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Occurrence.  The  least  common  of  the  three  small  flycatchers. 
Roosevelt  and  Minot  reported  it  rather  rare  in  the  St.  Regis  region. 
I  did  not  find  it  there,  hut  I  found  it  on  the  mountain  trails  in  the 
vicinity  of  North  Elha.  On  the  ^irdntyre  Trail  I  always  found  it 
at  an  altitude  between  2500  and  4000  feet.  It  was  also  of  regular 
occurrence  on  the  trail  to  Avalanche  Pass. 

Habitat.  This  flycatcher  seems  to  prefer  the  second  growth  areas 
in  mountains.  I  found  it  chiefly  in  old  burns  that  were  grown  up  to 
fire  cherry  and  young  canoe  birch. 

Wood  Pewice.    ]\Iyiochancs  vircns 

Description.  About  the  size  of  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper 
parts  olive-gray;  under  parts  grayish  white;  wing-bars  white. 

Identification.  Much  like  the  other  small  flycatchers,  but  with  a 
dififerent  build  and  with  a  longer  wing  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
Notes,  however,  are  more  relia1)le  than  jjlumage. 

Voice.  The  plaintive  slurred  call  of  this  bird,  "pee-a-wee,"  is  well 
known.  This  call  is  often  alternated  with  "pee-o,"  and  at  times, 
especially  toward  evening,  with  an  upward  slur,  "awee."  At  the 
height  of  the  song  season,  in  earlv  summer,  the  bird  sings  a  most 
remarkable  performance  just  at  (ku'break.  This  has  been  named 
the  twilight  song  (Craig,  '26).  At  such  times  the  "peeawee"  is 
alternated  with  another  phrase,  "otata,"  and  with  the  "peeo,"  and 
these  three  phrases  are  repeated  rapidly  in  various  different  arrange- 
ments, for  a  period  of  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  bird  lover  who  has 
never  heard  this  song  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  get  out  before 
daylight  once  or  twice,  in  the  proper  season,  in  order  to  hear  it. 

Occurrence.  Fairly  common  in  this  region,  at  lower  elevations. 
More  numerous  in  the  St.  Regis  region  than  at  North  Elba. 

Habitat.  This  is  a  bird  of  the  mature  hardwood  forest.  It  also 
occurs  in  mixed,  but  not  in  coniferous  forests.  At  North  Elba 
it  occurs  regularly  in  the  Wood  Sugar  Orchard  and  on  the  Indian 
Pass  Trail.  It  is  common  also  along  the  road  between  Lake  Clear 
and  Upper  St.  Regis. 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher.    Nuftallornis  borealis 

Description.  Larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper  parts 
dark  gray,  nearly  black  on  the  wings  and  tail;  wing-bars  indistinct; 
sides  olive-gray;  throat,  center  of  the  breast  and  under  ])arts  whitish  ; 
white  feathers  of  the  lower  sides  sometimes  show  from  above  as 
tufts  of  white  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail. 
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Identification.  The  dark  sides,  leaving  a  line  of  whitish  in  the 
center  of  the  breast,  and  the  tufts  of  white  feathers  at  the  base  of 
the  tail,  are  the  best  field  marks. 

Voice.  The  song  of  this  Ijird  is  one  of  the  most  audible  sounds 
in  the  mountains.  It  is  of  three  notes,  but  the  first  is  not  clearly 
audible  at  a  distance.  The  other  notes  are  loud  and  clear  although 
the  last  is  slurred  slightly  downward,  "pit-whee-deah" !  Another 
call  sounds  like  "jjackpack-packpack,"  and  is  repeated  again  and 
again. 

Occurrence.  Quite  common  in  the  St.  Regis  region;  less  common 
at  North  Elba,  where  I  did  not  find  it  at  all  in  1926,  but  saw  a 
number  in  1925.  One  bird  was  seen  near  Mirror  Lake,  August 
I,  1925- 

Habitat.  This  l)ird  inhabits  forest,  and  seems  most  common  about 
spruce  and  tamarack  swamps,  where  it  sits  and  calls  in  the  tops  of 
dead  trees. 

Phcebe.    Sayornis  pJiccbe 

Description.  A  little  larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  Upper 
parts  brownish  gray,  darker  on  the  head,  with  two  indistinct  wing- 
bars  ;  under  parts  dull  white,  or  slightly  yellowish. 

Identification.  Distinguished  from  the  smaller  flycatchers  by  its 
larger  size,  and  from  the  larger  ones  by  its  lack  of  distinctive  marks. 
The  notes  will  identify  it  without  question. 

Voice.  The  call  is  a  short  "pit."  The  song  is  a  repeated  two- 
syllable  "phcebe,"  and  "j^eerit,"  the  first  falling  in  pitch  on  the 
second  syllable,  and  the  second  rising.  This  sound  is  not  slurred  as 
is  the  Wood  Pewee's.  It  is  less  sweet  in  quality,  and  not  so  pro- 
longed as  the  "phoebe"  whistle  of  the  Chickadee. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  Minot  list  this  bird  from  the  St. 
Regis  region,  without  comment  on  its  occurrence.  Eaton  also  gives 
no  definite  locality  in  his  Mt.  Marcy  list.  I  saw  but  one  bird  in  my 
two  years  of  work.  This  bird  was  near  Lake  Clear,  July  i,  1926. 
Though  I  did  not  find  it  at  North  Elba,  ]Miss  Wood  informed  me 
that  it  formerly  nested  regularly  on  the  Wood  Farm. 

Habitat.  Prefers  open  country  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  particu- 
larly where  bridges  or  buildings  furnish  a  nest  site. 

Crested  Flycatcher.  Myiarclius  criiiitiis 
Description.  A  little  smaller  than  the  Robin.  Upper  parts  olive- 
brown,  with  conspicuous  wing-bars ;  inner  edges  of  wing  and  tail 
feathers  reddish,  showing  in  flight ;  throat  light  gray ;  rest  of  the 
under  parts  pale  yellow.  The  crest  of  the  head  is  not  pointed,  nor 
particularly  conspicuous. 
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Identification.  This  bird  is  more  clearly  marked  than  most  of 
the  other  flycatchers.  The  gray  throat  and  yellow  under  parts  are 
distinctive,  as  is  the  reddish  color  in  wings  and  tail. 

Voice.  It  produces  a  variety  of  notes  although  most  of  them  are 
harsh.  A.  common  note  is  a  long  high  pitched  whistle,  "wheeeeep," 
which  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  raucous  "rra  rra  rra." 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  Minot  record  it  as  very  rare  in  the 
St.  Regis  region.  Eaton  found  it  at  Elizabethtown  ('09,  p.  44). 
I  did  not  find  it  anywhere  in  the  region. 

Habitat.  The  Crested  Flycatcher  prefers  scattered  trees,  and  more 
or  less  open  country,  particularly  where  stumps  and  dead  trees  will 
furnish  a  nesting  site. 

Kingbird.    Tyrannus  tyrannus 

Description.  A  little  smaller  than  the  Robin.  Upper  parts  dark 
gray,  blackish  on  the  head  and  tail ;  a  white  band  across  the  end 
of  the  tail ;  under  parts  white.  On  the  crown  is  a  concealed  orange 
patch,  which  is  rarely  observed  in  the  field. 

Identification.  The  white  band  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  distinctive, 
since  no  other  bird  is  marked  in  just  this  way,  though  others  have 
white  in  the  corners  of  the  tail. 

Voice.  The  Kingbird  has  a  variety  of  loud,  shrill,  high  pitched 
notes.  The  commonest  of  these  is  a  high-pitched  "keep,"  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  rapid  notes,  "kipa  kipa  kipa  kipa  kipa."  It  has 
a  song  that  seems  to  be  used  only  in  the  early  morning. 

Occurrence.    Fairly  common  at  lower  elevations  in  this  region. 

Habitat.  The  Kingbird  lives  in  open  country  where  there  are 
scattered  trees  and  bushes.  It  prefers  the  vicinity  of  streams.  A 
pair  nested  along  the  brook  on  the  Wood  Farm.  Others  at  Lake 
Clear  evidently  nested  at  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  several  birds 
at  Upper  St.  Regis  occurred  where  the  forest  bordered  an  open 
marsh. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  Archilochus  cohibris 
Description.  Our  smallest  bird.  Even  counting  the  long  bill  it  is 
little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  English  Sparrow.  Adult  male: 
upper  parts  bright  green ;  throat  rich  rub}-  red ;  flashing  a  variety 
of  colors  in  different  lights ;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white,  with 
greenish  sides.  Female:  lacks  the  red  throat  and  has  white  tips  on 
the  tail  feathers. 

Identification.  The  small  size,  shape,  and  humming  sounds  made 
in  flight  will  identify  this  bird  better  than  will  its  colors.    The  wings 
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move  so  fast  as  to  appear  only  a  hXnv,  as  the  bird  darts  rapidly  from 
place  to  place,  hovering  in  the  air  between  darts. 

/  'oicc.  The  humming  noise  of  the  wings  is  the  chief  sound  heard 
from  this  bird.  It  sometimes  utters  a  squeaky  sound,  but  this  is  not 
often  heard. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  Minot  list  it  as  rare  in  the  St.  Regis 
region.  Eaton  states  that  it  was  frequently  seen  in  the  Mt.  Marcy 
region  in  1905  ('09,  p.  44).  I  saw  one  on  the  Heart  Lake  road 
August  9,  1925,  alxjut  flowers  of  the  Fireweed  {Epilnbiiiin  aiigusti- 
foliitiii).  Another  individual  flew  j)ast  the  house  on  the  Wood  Farm, 
July  21,  1926.  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  St.  Regis  region.  Its  scarcity 
can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  lack  of  suitable  flowers. 

Habitat.  The  Huniiiiingl)ird  prefers  .scattered  trees  or  edges  of 
woodland  along  a  road  or  a  stream.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in 
deej)  forest. 

CniMNKY  Swift.    Chactiira  pclagica 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  English  Sparrow,  but  with  rela- 
tively long  wings  that  make  it  appear  larger  in  flight.  Dull  sooty 
brown  all  over,  but  lighter  beneath,  and  grayish  white  on  the  throat, 
especially  in  young  birds;  wings  very  long;  tail  short,  each  feather 
tipped  with  a  sharp  spine. 

Identification.  The  dull  color,  peculiar  flight,  and  the  short 
rounded  tail  distinguish  this  bird  from  any  of  the  swallows.  Like 
them  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  flight.  Unlike  them  it  never  perches  on 
wires,  twigs,  etc.,  but  rests  by  clinging  on  the  inside  of  a  chimney 
or  a  barn. 

/  \)icc.  This  ])ird  produces  a  loud  chippering  when  in  flight,  "chip- 
chi])-chi])-chip-chip  chipper  chipper  chi])per  chipper  chipper."  The 
young  in  the  nest  make  a  noise  that  sounds  like  an  infant  sucking  on 
a  nursing  bottle. 

Occurrence.    Common  throughout  this  region. 

Habitat.  This  is  a  bird  of  the  air,  flying  above  fields  and  other 
open  spaces,  and  above  the  forest.  It  usually  nests  about  buildings, 
but  1  have  seen  the  Chimney  Swift  in  the  mountains  in  this  region 
so  far  from  anv  buildings  that  I  suspect  many  of  them  still  nest  in 
hollow  trees. 

Obserz'ations.  Chimney  Swifts  nested  on  the  \\'ood  Farm,  both  in 
the  chimney  of  the  house  and  on  the  inside  walls  of  the  barns.  There 
was  one  nest  in  a  barn  in  1925,  and  two  in  two  separate  barns  in  1926. 
I  spent  considerable  time  in  observation  at  one  of  these  nests  as  the 
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habits  of  this  bird  about  its  nest  liave  I)t'en  reported  upon  only  a  few 
times  (Belles,  '94;  and  Bailey,  '05). 

This  particular  nest  was  first  noted  on  July  1 1,  1926,  when  a  parent 
bird  was  either  incubating  eggs  or  brooding  young.  Later  the  same 
day  both  parents  were  seen  at  this  nest ;  one  on  it,  the  other  clinging 
to  the  side.  On  July  16,  I  discovered  that  there  were  young  in  the 
nest,  though  they  may  have  been  hatched  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
parents  took  turns  feeding  and  brooding  the  young,  each  remaining 
on  the  nest  until  its  mate  came  to  relieve  it.  The  young  were  quite 
noisy  when  being  fed,  but  they  were  not  large  enough  for  me,  on 
the  barn  floor,  to  see  them  above  the  rim  of  the  nest.  Once,  toward 
evening,  the  brooding  bird  left  before  its  mate  arrived— the  first 
time  to  my  knowledge  that  this  happened. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  birds  seemed  to  do  all  the  brooding  and 
the  other  most  of  the  feeding.  Food  was  brought  about  once  in 
every  twenty  minutes.  The  parent  remained  after  each  feeding,  cling- 
ing to  the  barn  wall  below  the  nest  for  periods  of  six  to  ten  minutes. 

By  July  19  the  young  were  left  alone  more  frequently,  and  on 
July  20  I  could  see  their  heads  above  the  rim  of  the  nest.  This  was 
one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season  and  the  parents  rested  a  good 
deal  below  the  nest,  although  one  of  them  brooded  the  young  for 
short  periods.  The  mates  seemed  very  afifectionate  toward  each 
other.  They  ckmg  to  the  wall,  side  by  side,  seeming  to  get  as  close 
together  as  they  could,  despite  the  heat.  Sometimes  they  rested  one 
below  the  other ;  the  upper  Ijird  with  wings  spread  like  a  hawk-moth 
at  rest,  the  lower  one  with  head  and  throat  resting  on  the  tail  of  its 
mate.  When  side  by  side  one  bird  would  sometimes  spread  its  wing 
over  the  back  of  the  other,  as  if  to  emljracc  or  shelter  it. 

The  process  of  feeding  the  young  i  could  not  clearly  see,  but  it  was 
finished  so  quickly  that  I  do  not  think  it  was  done  by  regurgitation 
(Bolles,  '94).  While  the  young  were  small  the  parents  clung  to 
the  nest  rim  when  feeding  them ;  but  by  the  time  the  heads  of  their 
young  appeared  above  the  rim  they  clung  to  the  outside  of  the  nest, 
bracing  their  tails  against  the  barn  wall  below  it. 

On  July  21  one  of  the  parents  still  brooded  the  young  at  certain 
intervals,  spreading  its  wings  over  them.  Its  frequent  shifting  of 
position,  however,  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  uncomfortable. 

The  young  left  the  nest  August  2,  when  they  were  at  least  seven- 
teen days  old.  They  climbed  up  the  wall  to  the  peak  of  the  gable, 
about  eight  inches  above  the  nest,  and  clung  there,  huddling  together. 
There  were  four,  though  it  took  me  some  time  to  be  sure  of  the 
count  because  they  kept  so  close  together  and  the  light  in  the  barn 
was  none  too  good. 
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I  numbered  the  young  according  to  their  positions  in  order  to 
see  if  they  were  fed  in  a  definite  order.  This  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
case,  for  some  of  them  got  two  feedings  before  any  of  the  others  had 
been  fed  at  all.  The  parents  fed  only  one  young  one  on  each  trip,  and 
did  not  feed  them  oftener  than  an  average  of  once  every  half  hour. 
The  parents  often  rested  near  the  young  a  considerable  time  between 
feedings.  On  one  occasion  a  young  bird  lost  its  hold  and  fell  into 
the  nest,  but  it  returned  to  its  original  jxjsition  by  flying. 

On  August  3  one  of  the  young  had  left  the  others  and  was  clinging 
to  another  side  of  the  barn.  I  caught  and  banded  it.  The  next  day 
another  young  one  had  left  the  group  and  was  clinging  to  another 
side  of  the  barn,  where  I  caught  it.  The  first  banded  bird  was  now 
back  near  the  nest  with  the  others.  The  adults  were  never  seen 
to  feed  the  young  when  these  had  left  the  nest  vicinity,  which  mav 
account  for  the  return  of  the  young. 

On  August  8  one  of  the  young  had  evidently  left  both  the  nest  and 
the  barn  for  I  did  not  see  it  again.  On  August  1 1  a  second  }-oung 
one  was  gone.  Later  in  the  day  four  swifts  flew  into  the  barn  and 
out  again,  but  none  of  them  stopped  to  feed  the  two  remaining 
young.  I  surmised  that  these  were  the  parents  and  the  two  young 
that  had  left  earlier.  That  evening  after  dark  there  were  at  least 
three  swifts  near  the  nest,  as  revealed  by  a  flashlight.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  August  12  all  the  birds  were  gone,  and  none  of  them,  so  far 
as  I  know,  returned  to  the  barn  again. 

Swifts  apparently  grow  more  slowly  than  young  passerine  birds. 
These  young  swifts  were  nearly  if  not  fully  a  month  old  before 
they  finally  left  the  nest  site.  The  parents  fed  them  late  into  the 
evening  until  it  was  almost  dark,  but  not  after  dark.  This  is  contrary 
to  a  former  experience  when,  on  moonlight  nights,  swifts  fed  their 
young  until  after  midnight. 

NiGHTHAWK.    Chordeiles  virginiamis  virginianus 

Description.  Size  of  the  Robin,  but  appearing  much  larger  in 
flight,  because  of  its  long  wings.  Upper  parts  mottled  gray,  wings 
blackish  with  a  large  white  patch  in  each  one,  conspicuous  in  flight ; 
under  parts  mainly  barred  with  gray,  but  the  throat  white,  and  a 
blackish  chest  patch ;  tail  with  white  marks. 

Identification.  A  Nighthawk  seen  against  the  sky  appears  to  be 
a  large  bird,  having  long  pointed  wings,  with  large  white  patches 
in  them.  The  other  markings  are  not  easily  seen  in  flying  birds, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  one  sees  a  Nighthawk  except  in  flight. 
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Voice.  The  bird  calls  a  loud  "peeiit."  while  flying  about.  At 
times  in  the  spring  and  in  early  summer  it  performs  a  swooping 
downward  flight  at  the  end  of  whicli  a  peculiar  sound  is  heard  as 
the  air  rushes  through  the  stiffened  primary  wing  feathers. 

Occurrence.  Not  common  in  this  region,  but  evidently  occurring 
throughout.  Roosevelt  and  Minot  list  it  from  the  St.  Regis  region 
without  comment.  I  noted  it  there  nearly  every  evening  in  small 
numbers  about  the  Lake  Clear  Inn.  At  North  Elba  I  saw  but  a 
single  bird;  one  that  swooped  by  me  on  the  evening  of  August  u, 
11)25,  at  the  ^^'ood  Farm.  The  bird  came  within  two  feet  of  me. 
(lying  low  and  close  to  the  ground.  Had  it  been  farther  away  1 
should  probably  not  have  seen  it,  as  it  was  nearly  dark. 

Habitat.  The  Nighthawk  is  a  bird  of  the  open,  flying  over  fields, 
lakes  and  hill  tops.  In  the  nesting  season  it  seeks  the  top  of  a  bare 
rocky  ridge,  or,  in  recent  years,  the  roof  of  a  city  skyscrajjer.  The 
bird  seems  to  be  decreasing  in  country  districts  and  increasing  in 
the  larger  cities. 

Whip-poor-will.    Antrostomus  vociferus  vociferus 

Dcscriptio)i.  About  the  size  of  the  Nighthawk,  which  it  resembles 
much  in  form.  Adidt  male:  general  coloring  mottled  brown,  with  a 
white  patch  on  the  throat  and  white  tips  to  the  tail  feathers.  Female: 
similar,  with  the  throat  and  tail  marks  buff. 

Idoititication.  This  bird  is  seen  rarely,  and  is  l)est  known  by  its 
voice.  \\'hen  seen  it  may  be  known  by  its  long  wings,  large  head, 
small  bill,  wide  mouth  and  general  mottled  appearance.  It  lacks  the 
white  wing  patches  of  the  Nighthawk.  and  does  not  fly  in  the  open. 

Voice.  The  common  call  is  well  known — the  "'whip-potjr-will, 
whip-poor-will" — refx?ated  over  and  over  and  with  very  even  rhythm. 
While  it  has  been  interpreted  thus  for  years,  the  actual  sound  to  me 
is  more  like  "whitterawee,"  or  when  slurred  downward  at  the  end, 
"whiterwayo."  When  one  is  near  the  bird  a  slight  sound,  like  "tick." 
may  be  heard  before  each  "whip-poor-will"  call.  That  all  people 
do  not  really  know  a  \\  hip-poor-will  when  they  hear  it  was  evident 
to  me  one  evening  at  the  Lake  Clear  Inn,  when  I  heard  the  remark, 
"Listen  to  the  Whip-poor-will!"  The  song  proved  to  be  that  of  an 
Olive-backed  Thrush,  a  bird  that  sings  quite  late  in  the  evening. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  reports  one  heard  early  in  July,  in  the 
St.  Regis  region.  Eaton  ('09.  p.  44)  reports  it  from  the  road 
between  Elizabethtown  and  Placid.  I  did  not  have  the  good  fortune 
to  find  the  bird  in  this  region.  One  evening  I  walked  from  Lake 
Clear  Inn  to  Upper  St.  Regis  and  returned  after  dark,  with  the  hope 
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of  hearing  it.  Residents  of  this  region  tell  me  that  they  hear  it 
very  rarely  here,  and  some  have  never  heard  it. 

Habitat.  In  this  region  the  hird  probahly  inhabits  hardwood  and 
mixed  forests.  Whether  it  would  occur  on  cut-over  lands  and  burns 
or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

Northern  Flicker.     Cohiptcs  auratits  liitcus 

Description.  A  little  larger  than  the  Robin.  Upper  parts  mainly 
brown,  barred  with  black,  and  with  a  bright  red  crescent-shaped  patch 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  lower  back  white,  conspicuous  in  flight ; 
under  parts  deep  buff  with  round  black  spots,  and  a  crescent-shaped 
patch  of  ];lack  on  the  breast ;  linings  and  shafts  of  the  wings  and 
tail  yellow.  The  male  has  a  black  mark  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  bill  across  the  cheek. 

Identification.  This  bird  on  a  tree  trunk  is  easily  told  by  its  brown 
color  and  black  and  red  crescent  marks  on  the  breast  and  the  back 
of  the  neck.  A  rear  view  of  a  Flicker  in  flight  presents  the  apix;ar- 
ance  of  a  large  brown  bird  with  a  white  patch  on  the  lower  back.  A 
side  view  of  the  flight  shows  that  it  is  undulatory,  and  that  with 
each  undulation  the  yellow  wing  linings  "flicker." 

Voice.  A  common  call  is  a  loud  "kuleeup."  Another  used  in  the 
mating  season  is  "oweeka  oweeka  oweeka."  ^\'hat  serves  as  the 
song  is  a  long  call,  "wick  wick  wick  wick,"  sometimes  repeated  as 
many  as  seventy  times.  The  bird  also  produces  a  long  rolling 
drumming  sound  with  its  bill,  on  a  dead,  resonant  tree  trunk. 

Occurrence.  Fairly  common  throughout  the  region,  but  not  so 
plentiful  as  I  have  found  it  in  other  ]:)laces.  It  does  not  occur  high 
up  in  the  mountains.  A  pair  evidently  nested  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Clear,  and  others  were  seen  regularly  on  the  W  ood  Farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sugar  Orchard.  It  was  fairly  common  about  Heart 
Lake. 

Habitat.  The  Flicker  seems  more  abundant  in  an  open  forest,  or 
on  the  edges  of  a  forest.  It  inhabits  old  burns,  where  the  stubs  of 
former  trees  furnish  nesting  sites,  and  mav  occur  wherever  there 
are  scattered  trees  and  dead  limbs  in  which  it  can  nest. 

NoRTiiERX  PiLEATED  WooDPECKER.  Phhvotoniits  pUcatus  abicticola 
Description.  About  the  size  of  the  Crow.  IMainly  black,  but  the 
head  with  a  bright  scarlet  retl  crest ;  a  white  line  from  the  bill  down 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  a  smaller  white  line  above  the  eye:  wings 
with  white  patches,  and  lined  with  white.    The  maje  has  ^  second 
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Fig.  142.  Marshy  land  near  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake.  Iris  in  bloom ;  cinnamon 
and  royal  ferns.  Habitat  of  Yellow-throat  and  Swamp  Sparrow.  July  7, 
1926. 


i"ig.  143.   A  marshy  portion  of  the  shore  of  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake.   August  18, 

1925- 
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Fig.  145.    The  forested  shore  of  Lake  Clear.    July  3,  1926. 
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patch  of  red  on  the  side  of  the  head  below  the  cheek,  and  lias  a  more 
extensive  patch  of  red  on  the  crest  than  has  the  female. 

Identification.  This  large  black  and  white  woodpecker  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  bird. 

Voice.  The  commonest  call  is  "cack-cack-cack,"  and  the  song  is  a 
loud  "ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho,"  suggesting  the  "wick-wick"  call  of  the 
Flicker,  but  louder.    This  bird  also  performs  a  rolling"  tattoo. 

Occurrence.  This  bird  probably  occurs  throughout  this  region,  but 
is  local  and  usually  uncommon.  It  is  so  conspicuous  and  unusual  that 
nearly  everyone  I  met  who  was  at  all  interested  had  to  tell  me  of  his 
experience  in  seeing  one  or  more  of  these  birds  somewhere  in  the 
region.  Yet  in  my  two  summers"  work  I  saw  but  one,  near  the 
Lake  Clear  Inn,  July  9,  1926. 

Habitat.  This  bird  is  confined  to  mature  forest  that  is  either  hard- 
wood or  mixed.  It  may  also  occur  in  the  pure  spruce  forest.  From 
what  others  tell  me  it  seems  to  occur  more  often  about  the  borders 
of  lakes  than  elsewhere. 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  Spliyrapicus  varius  variiis 
Description.  Smaller  than  the  Robin.  Male:  mainly  black  and 
white,  with  the  forehead  and  throat  scarlet  red ;  the  red  throat  is 
bordered  by  a  black  crescent  across  the  breast  and  the  side  of  the 
head  is  marked  by  broad  black  and  white  lines ;  back  mottled  black 
and  yellowish  white ;  a  broad  white  patch  on  the  side  of  the  wing, 
conspicuous  when  the  wing  is  folded;  under  parts  yellowish.  Female: 
throat  white  rather  than  red.  The  young  are  dingy  looking  and 
lack  the  red  markings. 

Identification.  The  broad  white  on  the  wing  will  identify  this 
species  in  any  plumage.  The  dif¥erent  position  of  the  red  patches 
on  the  head  will  distinguish  this  bird  from  other  black  and  white 
woodpeckers. 

Voice.  The  commonest  call  is  a  cat-like  "waouw,"  but  it  has  a 
variety  of  other  calls  including  one  that  suggests  the  "oweeka"  of 
the  Flicker.  Its  drumming  sound  is  different  from  that  of  other 
woodpeckers  in  that  it  lacks  the  long  continuous  roll.  It  begins  with 
rapid  taps,  and  then  retards;  but  toward  the  end  it  is  subject  to 
numerous  variations.  I  have  described  this  drumming  habit  more 
fully  below  (see  "Observations"). 

Occurrence.  This  is  the  most  abundant  woodpecker  in  the  St. 
Regis  region.  Eaton  found  it  also  the  most  abundant  Adirondack 
woodpecker  ('09,  p.  44,  and  '14,  p.  149).  In  my  experience,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  common  at  higher  elevations.    I  found  none  on  the 
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moiBitain  trails,  and  only  saw  it  at  North  Elba  in  the  Wood  Sugar 
Orchard.  I  suspect,  however,  that  I  would  have  found  it  commoner 
about  Mirror  and  Placid'  lakes  had  I  visited  that  area  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Habitat.  This  bird  inhabits  the  hardwood  and  mixed  forests,  and 
occurs  also  in  the  aspen  covered  burns.  It  seems  to  nest  most  com- 
monly in  dead  beeches. 

Observations.  The  Sapsuckers  were  feeding  their  nestlings 
in  early  July,  in  the  St.  Regis  region.  The  young  of  all 
hole-nesting  birds  seem  to  be  quite  noisy,  and  the  young  Sa])- 
suckers  are  particularly  so,  with  the  result  that  I  found  their 
nests  quite  frequently,  often  several  in  a  day,  though  none  of  them 
was  low  enough  for  me  to  photograph.  Both  parents  commonly 
fed  the  young.  During  July  a  crew  of  men  was  cutting 
trees  and  burning  brush  along  the  road  from  Saranac  Inn  Sta- 
tion to  Paul  Smith's.  One  morning  I  discovered  Sapsuckers 
feeding  young  in  a  dead  beech  along  this  road,  but  when  I 
returned  in  the  afternoon  the  beech  had  been  cut  down  and  the 
nest  destroyed.  The  young  were  scattered  over  the  ground  and  the 
excited  parents  were  flying  about  the  spot  in  confusion.  I  found 
a  section  of  a  tree  trunk  with  a  woodpecker's  hole  in  it  and  after 
placing  the  young  in  the  hole,  set  it  up  where  the  men  would  not 
disturb  it.  I  was  careful  not  to  mention  to  the  men  that  the  birds 
were  Sapsuckers.  Several  days  later  one  of  the  men  told  me 
that  the  young  "woodpeckers''  were  getting  along  nicely. 

In  spite  of  the  frequency  of  Sapsuckers  in  this  region,  I  did  not 
find  many  signs  of  their  injurious  work  on  trees.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  while  they  are  nesting,  their  food  is  largely  insects,  as 
it  is  with  other  woodpeckers.  Much  of  the  Sapsucker  injury  that 
I  did  find  was  that  of  previous  years.  This  bird  has  been  frequently 
condemned  because  it  injures  and  kills  trees;  but  the  forests  where 
it  lives,  while  they  contain  some  dead  and  injured  trees,  are  as  a 
whole  healthy  and  vigorous,  though  many  Sapsuckers  occur.  ]Man 
condemns  the  Sapsucker,  though  it  merely  follows  its  natural  bent, 
and  then  he  himself  cuts  down  whole  forests  to  satisfy  his  greed, 
or  destroys  with  fires  not  only  the  trees  but  all  the  forest  life, 
through  nothing  l)ut  ])ure  carelessness.  All  the  Sapsuckers  of  the 
Adirondacks  cannot  do  so  much  damage  to  a  forest  as  one  careless 
man  with  a  cigarette. 

The  Sapsucker  of  all  woodpeckers  seems  fondest  of  drumming: 
Imt  little  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  i^eculiarities  of  this 
habit.    Though  I  have  known  the  Sapsucker  for  many  years.  I  did 
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not  realize,  until  my  experiences  at  Lake  Clear  in  1926,  that  the 
bird's  druniniing  is  unique,  quite  dilferent  from  that  of  other  wood- 
peckers :  that  one  may  hear  it  and  know  that  it  is  a  Sapsucker 
drumming  and  not  some  other  species.  This  fact,  while  perhaps 
mentioned  somewhere  in  literature  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted, 
has  apparently  heen  given  little  attention.  Eaton  ('14,  p.  149-150) 
describes  the  Sapsucker's  actions  when  drumming,  hut  does  not 
explain  how  he  knew  that  the  birds  he  heard  were  all  Sapsuckers. 
Mrs.  Eckstrom  ('01,  pp.  15-16)  mentions  this  drumming  and  its 
changes  in  time. 

At  Lake  Clear,  just  before  sunrise  each  morning,  the  woods  re- 
sounded with  Sapsucker  drumming,  which  was,  however,  also  fre- 
([uently  to  be  heard  at  other  times  of  the  day.  The  other  wood- 
peckers, so  far  as  I  know,  always  drum  with  a  long  roll,  perfectly 
even  in  time.  The  Sapsucker  starts  with  half  a  dozen  fast  blows, 
and  then  slows  down.  Toward  the  end  the  blows  may  come  in  pairs  or 
threes  in  measured  rhythm :  bubububump-bump-bump-bump-bump- 
bump-bump-bump-bubump-])ubump-bubump-bump.  I  discovered 
that  l)y  finding  a  dead  stump  of  sufficient  resonance,  and  rapping"  on 
it  with  a  stick  I  could  make  a  Sapsucker  answer  me,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  make  it  change  time  and  repeat  the  rhythm  I  gave  it.  When, 
however,  I  made  this  too  complicated  the  bird  did  not  attempt  to 
follow,  but  replied  w^ith  its  own  simpler  rhythm.  One  man  who  had 
listened  to  them  told  me  that  he  believed  they  signalled  or  communi- 
cated with  each  other,  with  some  sort  of  telegraph  system.  While  this 
is  crediting  them  with  altogether  too  much  intelligence,  one  who 
listens  to  their  variations  can  easily  understand  how  such  an  idea 
might  arise. 

Three-tof.d  Woodpecker.    Picoidcs  aiiicricaiius  auicricanus 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Ro])in.  AduU  nude:  a  bright  yelhnv 
patch  on  the  front  of  the  head,  which  is  otherwise  spotted  black  and 
white;  back  of  the  head  black;  back  mainly  black,  but  barred  black 
and  white  through  the  center ;  wings  black  and  white,  with  bars  on 
the  outer  feathers ;  tail  black  in  center,  and  white  on  the  outer 
feathers ;  under  parts  white,  barred  with  black  on  the  sides.  Female: 
similar  but  without  yellow  on  the  head. 

Identification.  Most  of  the  woodpeckers  are  mainly  black  and 
white.  Onl\-  the  Three-toed  Woodpeckers  are  marked  with  yellow  on 
the  head.  The  barred  back  will  distinguish  this  bird  from  an  Arctic 
Three-toed  Woodpecker,  whose  back  is  solid  black ;  or  will  dis- 
tinguish the  female  from  a  Hairy  Woodpecker,  whose  back  is  pure 
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white.  The  black-barred  sides  will  also  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
a  Hairy  Woodpecker. 

Voice.  Some  of  the  notes  of  this  bird  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Hairy  Woodi>ecker.  Others  are  distinctive,  but  in  the  absence  of 
good  records  or  personal  experience  I  cannot  describe  them. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  jNIinot  found  this  bird  in  the  St.  Regis 
region.  Eaton  found  it  about  Alt.  Alarcy  and  located  two  nests  ('09, 
p.  44).  Neither  Dr.  Harper  nor  I  saw  any  signs  of  it  in  our  two 
seasons'  work.  One  would  infer  that  it  has  decreased  in  abundance 
since  1905. 

Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker.    Picoides  arcticus 

Description.  About  the  size  of  the  Robin.  Adult  male:  a  white 
band  across  the  forehead,  and  front  of  the  head  bright  yellow ;  rest 
of  the  upper  parts  black  except  a  fine  white  line  back  of  the  eye; 
white  bars  on  some  wing  feathers,  and  white  outer  tail  feathers ; 
under  parts  white,  with  black  bars  on  the  sides.  The  female  lacks 
the  yellow  on  the  head  but  is  otherwise  like  the  male. 

Identification.  The  solid  black  back  will  distinguish  this  bird  from 
other  woodpeckers  of  its  size.  The  yellow  forehead  and  barred  sides 
distinguish  it  from  all  but  the  other  three-toed  species. 

Voice.  Said  to  be  noisier  than  the  Three-toed  Woodpecker,  with 
notes  much  like  those  of  the  Hairy  Woodpecker.  I  cannot  describe 
its  notes  from  my  own  experience. 

Occurrence.  Was  evidently  quite  common  in  the  St.  Regis  region 
in  the  time  of  Roosevelt.  I  saw  but  a  single  bird  there  July  3,  1926, 
near  the  shore  of  Lake  Clear.  Eaton  found  the  bird  quite  common 
alxjut  Alt.  Marcy  in  1905  ('09,  p.  44).  I  did  not  find  it  at  all  in  that 
region  but  Dr.  C.  C.  Adams  saw  one  above  Indian  Falls  on  the 
Alarcy  Trail,  August  25,  1925. 

Habitat.  Silloway  lists  this  bird  as  an  inhaliitant  of  coniferous 
swamps  ('23,  p.  473).  Eaton  found  it  nesting  both  in  swamps  and 
on  dry  ridges. 

Downy  Woodpecker.    Dryohates  pubescens  medianus 

Description.  Slightly  larger  than  the  English  Sparrow.  ^Mainly 
black  and  white ;  the  head  marked  with  black  and  white  stripes  and 
patches ;  the  center  of  the  back  all  white ;  the  wings  black  spotted 
with  white ;  the  central  tail  feathers  black  and  the  outer  ones  white 
with  black  bars ;  under  parts  all  white.  The  male  has  a  spot  of 
bright  red  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Young  males  lack  this  spot,  but 
have  orange  on  the  forehead. 
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Identification.  Our  smallest  woodpecker.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  Hairy  Woodpecker  chiefly  by  its  smaller  size,  and  from  others 
by  its  solid  white  back. 

J^oice.  The  common  call  is  a  sharp  "keep."  Another  call,  "he  he 
hi  hi  hay  hay  hay  hay  ha,"  has  been  called  a  laugh,  and  grades  down- 
ward in  pitch.    The  drumming  is  a  long  continuous  roll. 

Occurrence.    Fairly  common  throughout  this  region. 

Habitat.  Edges  of  forest,  open  forests,  old  burns  and  scattered 
trees.  Areas  of  mature  forest  are  likely  to  have  more  Hairy  than 
Downy  woodpeckers,  Init  the  downy  is  more  common  in  second 
gro\\i:h. 

Hairy  Woodpecker.    Dryohates  villosiis  I'illosiis 

Description.  About  the  size  of  the  Robin.  Mainly  black  and 
white,  the  back  solid  white  and  the  wings  black,  spotted  with  white ; 
head  striped  and  patched  with  black  antl  white :  outer  tail  feathers 
white  without  black  bars ;  under  parts  all  white.  The  adult  male  has 
a  spot  of  red  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  young  males  have  an 
orange  forehead. 

Identification.  Distinguished  from  the  Downy  Woodpecker 
chiefly  by  its  larger  size.  From  the  three-toed  woodpeckers  and  the 
Sapsucker  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  solid  white  back. 

Voice.  The  call  is  a  loud  "keep,"  like  that  of  the  Downy  Wood- 
jiecker,  but  louder.  Another  call  is  a  loud  rattle,  suggesting  that  of 
the  Kingfisher,  but  slurring  down  the  scale.  Another  call,  "kuweek 
kuweek  kuweek  kuweek,"  is  used  during  the  mating  season,  and  sug- 
gests the  Flicker's  "oweeka." 

Occurrence.  Common  in  this  region.  Roosevelt  and  Minot  con- 
sidered it  the  commonest  woodpecker  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  ])ut 
today  the  Sapsucker  outnumbers  it. 

Habitat.  A  common  bird  of  mature  forest,  occurring  both  in 
hardwood  and  mixed  forests,  but  less  likely  to  be  found  in  second 
growth  or  open  situations  than  is  the  Downy  Woodpecker. 

Belted  Kingfisher.    Ccrylc  alcyon  alcyon 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Robin.  Head  large  and  irregularly 
crested ;  upper  parts  mainly  bluish  gray  with  fine  white  specks ;  under 
parts  mainly  white ;  a  white  band  or  collar  around  the  neck,  and  a 
blue-gray  belt  across  the  breast.  The  female  has  reddish  brown 
marks  on  the  sides  and  partly  across  the  breast.  In  the  young  the 
breast  bands  are  rusty. 
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Identification.  A  Kingfisher  is  unmistakable.  Even  when  the 
colors  can  not  be  seen  the  shape  of  the  head  is  diagnostic. 

Voice.  The  chief  sound  produced  by  the  Kingfisher  is  a  long  loud 
rattle. 

Occurrence.  A  common  bird  in  this  region,  occurring  regularly 
throughout  proper  localities. 

Habitat.  The  Kingfisher  lives  along  the  borders  of  streams  and 
lakes  that  contain  small  fish.  For  nesting  it  requires  a  steep  sand 
or  clay  bank  along  the  shore  of  a  stream  or  lake,  or  a  cut  along  a 
roadside,  if  not  too  far  from  water. 

Black-bii.led  Cuckoo.    Coccyzus  crythrophthahnus 

Dcscriptio.n.  Larger  than  the  Rol)in.  Upper  parts  uniform  brown 
with  a  greenish  lustre ;  under  parts  pure  white ;  under  side  of  the 
long  graduated  tail  marked  with  small  white  spots ;  skin  around  the 
eye  vermillion  red  ;  bill  black  and  curved. 

Identification.  Cuckoos  are  long  slender-built  birds,  with  long 
curved  bills.  The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  not  reported  from  this 
region.  The  Black-billed  Cuckoo  ditifers  from  it  by  having  a  red 
eye  ring,  a  black  bill,  no  reddish  in  its  wing  feathers,  and  no  black 
spots  in  its  tail  feathers. 

Voice.  The  bird  has  a  variety  of  calls.  One  consists  of  a  gurgling 
note  followed  by  single  notes  in  even  time,  "krakika  kuh  kuh  kuh  kuh 
kuh  kuh  kuh  kuh."  Another  is  a  series  of  groups  consisting  of  two 
to  six  notes  repeated  many  times,  with  one  of  the  notes  strongly 
accented,  sucli  as  "kuka.  kuka.  kiika."  or  "ka^H^aka  ka/v'»^aka 
\\dkukiika."  I  have  known  a  bird  to  repeat  such  phrases  over  a 
hundred  times  without  stopping. 

Occurrence.  Rare  in  this  region.  Roosevelt  heard  cuckoos  in  the 
St.  Regis  region,  but  was  doubtful  about  the  species.  Eaton  did  not 
find  it  ("09.  p.  44)  but  states  that  cuckoos  have  been  noted  in  the 
Keene  Valley.  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  but  saw 
it  twice  at  North  Elba ;  one  in  the  ^^'ood  Sugar  Orchard,  July  3, 
1925,  and  one  at  South  Meadow.  July  19,  1926. 

Habitat.  The  Black-l)il]ed  Cuckoo  lives  chiefly  in  thickets  that 
are  rather  dense  and  dark.  It  visits  mature  forests  at  times,  and  it 
may  also  occur  in  shade  trees  along  roadsides. 

Gke.vt  Horned  Owl.    Bubo  i'irf/inia)ius  z-irginianus 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow.  Head  with  conspicuous  ear 
tufts  ;  general  plumage  mottled  black,  gra\ .  white  and  yellowish  butt, 
finely  barred  on  the  under  parts,  but  with  a  pure  white  throat  patch. 
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Identification.  Easily  known  by  the  large  size,  white  throat  and 
tufted  head.  No  other  owl  with  ear-tufts  has  been  reported  from 
this  region,  though  the  Long-eared  Owl  should  occur. 

Voice.  The  hooting  of  this  owl  is  generally  made  up  of  three 
or  four  short  hoots,  all  on  the  same  pitch,  or  only  slurred  down  a 
tone  or  less  on  the  last  note :  "hoo  hoo  hoo  hoo-oo." 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  found  it  common  in  the  St.  Regis  region. 
Tt  is  now  apparently  rare,  for  I  did  not  find  it  anywhere.  Eaton 
did  not  note  it  about  Mt.  Marcy.  This  general  scarcity,  some  will 
remark,  is  fortunate  for  the  Grouse  and  other  game  on  which  it 
lives,  but  game  birds  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  were  when  the 
owl  was  common — a  point  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who 
would  exterminate  every  form  of  wild  life  that  is  not  economically 
beneficial  to  selfish  man. 

Habitat.    This  owl  lives  chiefly  in  mature  forest. 

Barred  Ovvl.    Strix  varia  varia 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow.  Upper  parts  lirown,  barred 
with  white ;  under  parts  white,  barred  with  brown  on  the  breast  and 
streaked  with  brown  beneath;  head  rounded,  without  ear  tufts. 

Identification.  This  is  the  only  large  owl  without  ear  tufts  that 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  found  in  this  region  in  summer. 

Voice.  At  night  this  bird  produces  loud  hoots  that  slur  down- 
ward on  the  end  as  much  as  a  fifth  in  tone.  Often  a  single  long 
"hooo-ooh"  is  rei:)eated  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two. 

Occurrence.  This  is  probably  now  the  commonest  owl  in  the 
region  in  summer.  Roosevelt  found  it  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  and 
Eaton  reports  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Marcy  ('09,  p.  43).  1 
heard  one  bird  near  Lake  Clear,  July  8,  1926,  but  I  did  not  find  it 
about  North  Elba. 

Habitat.  This  species  evidently  lives  entirely  in  mature  forest. 
The  bird  that  I  heard  was  in  a  forest  of  mixed  hardwood  and 
conifers. 

OspREv.    Pandioii  Jialiaetus  caroHnensis 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow,  appearing  much  larger  be- 
cause of  its  long  wings.  Head  white,  marked  with  a  black  bar  across 
the  sides,  and  with  black  streaks  on  the  crown ;  upper  parts  dark 
brown ;  under  parts  white  with  a  dusky  band  across  the  breast. 

Identification.  Because  of  its  large  size  and  white  head  this  bird 
is  often  called  an  "eagle."  But  no  eagle  has  much  white  on  the  under 
parts,  and  the  head  of  the  mature  Bald  Eagle  is  pure  white,  unmarked 
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with  black.  The  shape  and  flight  of  the  Osprey  are  distinctive,  and 
identify  it  at  once  to  those  famihar  with  it. 

Voice.  This  bird  produces  a  variety  of  sounds  in  a  high  shrill 
voice,  the  commonest  being  a  loud  "kalee  kalee  kalee,"  each  phrase 
rising  in  pitch,  whereas  the  pitch  of  the  call  of  most  of  the  other 
hawks  falls. 

Occurrence.  Not  common,  but  a  few  of  this  species  are  to  be 
seen  about  the  larger  lakes.  Roosevelt  recorded  it  as  rare  in  the  St. 
Regis  region.  A  single  bird  visited  Lake  Clear  nearly  every  day 
of  my  stay  there.  Eaton  saw  one  at  Upper  Ausable  in  1905 
('09,  p.  43),  but  I  did  not  see  the  species  in  the  North  Elba  region. 
It  probably  occurs  occasionally  about  Lake  Placid,  but  the  fewer 
lakes  there,  as  compared  with  the  St.  Regis  region,  will  account  for 
its  scarcity. 

Habitat.  This  bird  lives  about  lakes  and  large  streams  where  there 
are  plenty  of  large  fish  which  it  may  secure  for  food.  For  nesting  it 
usually  requires  a  large  tree,  but  whether  a  lone  tree,  or  one  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest  is  immaterial,  though  it  would  probably  not 
usually  nest  in  the  center  of  a  dense  forest. 

Sparrow  Hawk.   Falco  sparverius  sparverius 

Description.  A  little  larger  than  the  Robin.  Male:  upper  parts 
mainly  blue-gray  and  reddish  brown ;  head  gray  with  a  reddish 
brown  patch  on  the  crown;  back  reddish  brown,  barred  with  black; 
wings  blue-gray ;  tail  reddish  brown  with  a  black  band  near  the  end ; 
throat  and  cheek  white,  with  two  black  marks  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  one  crossing  the  cheek  downward  from  the  e\e,  the  other 
between  the  cheek  and  nape ;  breast  and  under  parts  buf?,  spotted 
with  black.  Female:  similar,  l)ut  the  wings  red-brown,  barred  with 
black ;  wings  long  and  pointed ;  tail  long. 

Identification.  The  small  size  and  pointed  wings  distinguish  this 
hawk  from  all  others  except  the  Pigeon  Hawk.  The  reddish  back, 
spotted  under  parts  and  the  black  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
easily  distinguish  it  from  that  bird.  A  habit  of  pumping  the  tail 
after  alighting  on  a  perch  is  diagnostic. 

Voice.  A  long  call,  "kilee  kilee  kilee,"  repeated  eight  or  ten 
times,  is  the  commonest  sound  produced  by  this  hawk.  Though 
written  "killy"  in  most  books,  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable. 
At  times  it  is  only  one-syllabled :  "kee  kee  kee,"  etc. 

Occurrence.  Not  common.  Roosevelt  and  Minot  did  not  record 
it  in  the  St.  Regis  region,  nor  did  I  find  it  there.   A  pair  evidently 
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Fig.  147.    Wliite  birches  on  the  shore  of  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake.    August  18, 

1925- 
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Fig.  148.    Site  of  a  Junco's  nest  011  the  Jilarcy  Trail,  under  a  clump  of  long 
beech  fern.    Other  plants  are  Cliiitoiiia,  Maianthcmum,  Oxalis,  and  Tricn- 


Fig.  149.  Leaves  and  flowers  of  wood  sorrel  (Oralis)  on  the  forest  floor; 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  ground  plant  of  mature  spruce  forest. 
July  12,  1925. 
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nested  in  the  Wood  Pasture  both  in  1925  and  1926,  and  these  birds 
and  their  young  were  seen  regularly.  A  bird  was  seen  in  South 
Meadow  August  3  and  4,  1925,  but  no  others  were  seen  anywhere 
in  the  region. 

Habitat.  The  Sparrow  Hawk  hunts  chiefly  in  open  country,  but 
nests  in  holes  in  stubs  and  dead  trees.  It  will  be  found  mainly  where 
both  of  these  conditions  obtain.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  in  dense 
forests,  and  not  likely  to  occur  high  in  the  mountains. 

Observations.  The  Sparrow  Hawks  of  the  W'ood  Pasture,  when- 
ever they  came  near  the  ljuildings  were  chased  by  swallows.  Red- 
winged  Blackbirds  also  chased  them.  One  day  one  of  these  hawks 
while  hovering  was  attacked  by  the  swallows,  but  continued  to  hover, 
unmoved.  But  then  a  Red-winged  Blackbird  appeared  and  the 
Sparrow  Plawk  flew  cjuickly  away.  The  Red-wing  followed  and 
struck  it  in  the  back  once  or  twice  before  it  was  fairly  under  way. 
On  another  occasion  I  saw  the  Sparrow  Hawk  chase  a  Red-tailed 
Hawk.  It  darted  down  upon  the  larger  hawk's  back  several  times, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a  Kingbird  attacking  a  Crow. 

PiGKON  Hawk.    Falco  colimtbariits  cohtnibarius 

Description.  A  little  larger  than  the  Robin.  Male:  upper  parts 
gray,  finely  streaked  with  black ;  tail  crossed  by  broad  black  bands ; 
throat  white:  under  parts  buffy,  streaked  with  dusky.  Female: 
dull  brownish  above;  the  tail  crossed  by  white  bands;  under  parts 
similar  to  the  male. 

Identification.  The  long  pointed  wings  and  gray  color,  without 
any  of  the  reddish  brown  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  distinguish  this  bird. 
It  is  less  slender  than  the  Sparrow  Hawk.  I  believe  that  some 
observers  have  confused  it  with  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  In  some 
plumages  the  coloring  is  c{uite  similar,  but  the  shape  is  always  very 
dififerent — the  Sharp-shin's  wings  being  broader  and  less  pointed. 
Shape  is  often  a  better  field  character  than  color  in  identifying  hawks. 

Voice.  I  know  nothing  of  the  voice  or  sounds  produced  by  this 
bird  and  do  not  find  descriptions  of  them  recorded  by  others. 

Occurrence.  Eaton  observed  this  bird  on  ]\It.  Skylight.  I  saw  a 
single  adult  male  on  July  22,  1926.  It  flew  by  me,  within  ten  feet, 
as  I  was  watching  a  Chickadee's  nest,  in  the  tamaracks  near  Wood's. 
It  probably  breeds  rarely  in  this  region.  An  authentic  record  of 
its  breeding  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  still  lacking. 
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Duck  Hawk.    Falco  pcregriuiis  anatiim 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow.  Adults:  upper  parts  bluish 
gray,  spotted  with  dusky ;  top  and  sides  of  head,  and  a  streal<  extend- 
ing downward  from  the  eye,  black;  tail  barred  with  dusky;  under 
parts  buffy  white,  striped  on  the  breast  and  barred  on  the  sides 
and  under  parts  with  black.  Yoitiig:  brown  above  and  more  buflfy 
beneath,  the  under  parts  entirely  striped.  Female:  larger  than  the 
male ;  wings  long  and  pointed. 

Identification.  This  is  the  only  large  hawk  with  sharp-pointed 
wings  that  one  would  be  at  all  likely  to  see  in  this  region  in  summer. 
The  wings  and  size  will  identify  it  in  flight.  When  perched,  the 
dark  marks  across  the  cheek,  that  look,  in  a  front  view,  like  the 
ends  of  a  drooping  mustache,  are  a  good  field  mark. 

Voice.  I  have  heard  this  bird  produce  a  shrill  screaming  sound, 
but  so  long  ago  I  am  not  now  able  to  describe  it  clearly. 

Occurrence.  Eaton  found  this  bird  breeding  near  Lower  Ausable 
Lake  ('14,  p.  98).  Dr.  Qiarles  E.  Johnson  saw  a  bird  of  this  species 
near  the  clififs  at  Avalanche  Lake,  July  23,  1924,  where  it  may  have 
bred.  I  looked  particularly  for  the  bird  at  this  point,  but  was 
unable  to  find  it. 

Habitat.  The  Duck  Haw-k  usually  nests  on  steep,  inaccessible 
clifYs  such  as  those  above  Avalanche  Lake.  It  ranges  over  a  wide 
country  for  its  prey  and  is  more  often  seen  in  the  open  than  in  the 
forest.  Its  food  is  largely  birds,  often  of  rather  large  size,  which 
it  catches  on  the  wing.  The  bird  is  so  rare  that  it  can  do  but  little 
harm,  and  it  would  seem  more  desirable  to  save  the  few  birds  of 
this  species  still  in  existence  than  to  destroy  them  because  of  their 
habits. 

Bald  Eagle.    Haliccettis  Iciicocephalits  leucoccphalus 

Description.  Very  large.  ^Iditlts:  entire  body  and  wings  dark 
blackish  brown;  head  and  tail  pure  white,  without  marks.  Young: 
entire  plumage  blackish  brown  with  a  few  streaks  of  white  on  the 
breast  and  sometimes  white  spots  on  the  tail. 

Identification.  The  adult  is  unmistakable.  Man\-  i^eople,  how- 
ever, are  likely  to  mistake  Ospreys  for  eagles.  The  Osprey  has  the 
white  head  marked  with  black,  as  well  as  other  differences.  Young 
Ospreys  might  be  mistaken  for  Golden  Eagles,  but  they  usually 
have  more  or  less  white  on  the  breast. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  reported  the  Bald  Eagle  as  seen  at  least 
once  in  the  St.  Regis  region.   Eaton  saw  one  over  Haystack  Mouu- 
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tain  ('09,  p.  43).  The  only  eagle  I  saw  in  this  region,  at  Upper 
St.  Regis  Lake,  June  30,  1926,  appeared  to  be  the  much  rarer 
Golden  Eagle.  The  bird  flew  so  low  above  my  head  that  it  soon 
disappeared  behind  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  light  was  good, 
however,  and  I  had  a  good  view  through  my  field  glass  for  a  moment. 
The  bird  showed  no  trace  of  white  on  either  head,  breast  or  tail.  In 
the  West,  where  I  have  seen  many  birds  of  both  species,  in  both 
young  and  adult  plumages,  I  should  without  question  have  called  it  a 
Golden  Eagle.  But  this  bird  is  so  rare  in  the  East  that  my  short 
observation  of  the  eagle  I  saw  does  not  justify  such  action.  But 
Golden  Eagles  probably  occurred  in  this  region  in  the  past  and  may 
still  do  so. 

Broad-winged  Hawk.    Buteo  platypterus 

Description.  A  little  smaller  than  the  Crow.  Adidts:  upper 
parts  dark  brownish  gray,  the  tail  crossed  with  white  bands ;  a  dark 
streak  on  each  side  of  the  throat;  under  parts  heavily  barred  with 
reddish,  especially  in  the  center  of  the  breast.  Young:  more 
brownish  or  rusty  above ;  under  parts  bufify,  streaked  or  heavily 
spotted  with  dark  brown. 

Identification.  This  hawk  may  be  told  from  most  others  by  its 
broad  rounded  wings  and  short  tail.  From  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  it 
may  be  known  by  its  smaller  size,  white  banded  tail  and  red-barred 
under  parts.  Young  birds  can  be  distinguished  from  young  of  the 
Red-tail  chiefly  by  their  smaller  size,  for  the  plumages  of  all  young 
Biiteos  are  much  alike.  Size  cannot  always  be  judged  with 
certainty  in  the  field,  and  times  are  frequent  when  a  young  hawk 
must  go  unidentified. 

Voice.  This  hawk  produces  a  long  shrill  call  that  is  nearly  all 
on  the  same  pitch,  but  is  slightly  inflected  upward  at  the  end.  I 
believe  it  also  has  a  call  very  similar  to  the  "eeyoh  eeyoh"  of  the 
Red-shouldered  Hawk,  but  the  birds  I  heard  producing  it  were  so 
distant  that  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  their  identification. 

Occurrence.  This  hawk  is,  in  my  experience,  the  commonest 
summer  hawk  of  this  region.  It  was  found  both  at  North  Elba 
and  in  the  St.  Regis  region.  Eaton  also  considers  it  the  commonest 
hawk  about  Mt.  Marcy  ('09,  p.  43). 

Habitat.  The  Broad-winged  Hawk  seems  most  at  home  in 
mature,  mixed  or  hardwood  forest.  Sometimes  it  soars  away  from 
such  places  to  more  open  regions,  but  does  so  less  frequently  than 
the  Red-tail,  in  my  experience. 
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Red-tailed  Hawk.    Buteo  horealis  boreaUs 

Description.  Considerably  larger  than  the  Crow.  Wings  long, 
but  rounded;  tail  short;  flight  soaring.  Adults:  upper  parts  dark 
brown,  but  the  tail  abruptly  bright  brick-red  with  a  narrow  black 
band  near  the  tip ;  under  parts  white  with  blackish  markings  on 
the  sides  and  across  the  breast.  Young:  dark  brown  above,  includ- 
ing the  tail  which  is  banded  with  black  ;  under  parts  bufify  white, 
but  heavily  streaked  or  spotted  with  dark  brown,  particularly  on 
the  lower  parts. 

Identification.  The  large  size,  soaring  flight  and  red  tail  identify 
this  bird  without  question.  Young  birds  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Ijroad-winged  Hawk,  but  larger  and  less  heavily  spotted  on  the 
upj)er  breast. 

Voice.  This  bird  utters  a  long  scream  which  slurs  gradually 
downward  and  has  a  husky  quality  like  that  of  a  high-pitched  steam 
whistle. 

Occurrence.  It  is  not  particularly  common  in  this  region,  but 
occurs  both  near  North  Elba  and  in  the  St.  Regis  country.  A  pair 
evidently  nested  on  a  mountainside  near  the  Wood  Farm,  and  I  saw 
the  birds  fairly  frequently  both  in  1925  and  1926. 

Habitat.  This'  hawk  evidently  inhabits  mature  forest  of  hard- 
woods, conifers,  or  mixed.  It  is  sometimes  seen  soaring  over  more 
open  country. 

Goshawk.    Astur  atricapillus  atricapillus 

Descriptio,n.  Much  larger  than  the  Crow.  Adults:  upper  parts 
bluish  gray  with  a  few  broad  dark  bands  across  the  tail ;  a  broad 
light  line  above  the  eye ;  under  parts  grayish  white  with  fine  black 
streaks  on  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  Young:  upper  parts  dark 
brown,  the  tail  lighter,  but  with  a  few  l)road  blackish  bands ;  under 
parts  white  with  spots  or  streaks  of  dark  brown. 

Identification.  Adults  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  gray  and 
white  coloring,  large  size  and  rather  long  tail.  Young  birds  may 
be  distinguished  from  Red-tailed  or  Broad-winged  hawks  by  the 
longer  tail,  with  fewer  dark  bands  crossing  it.  From  the  Cooper's 
Hawk  it  is  best  distinguished  by  its  much  greater  size. 

Occurrence.  Rare.  Roosevelt  and  INIinot  reported  it  from  the 
St.  Regis  region  and  Eaton  ('og,  p.  43)  reported  it  from  the  Mt. 
Marcy  region.  Dr.  Harper  saw  a  young  bird  on  August  15,  1925, 
but  I  did  not  see  this  species  at  all. 
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Cooper's  Hawk.    Accipitcr  coopcri 

Description.  The  female  about  the  size  of  a  Crow;  the  male  a 
little  smaller.  Adults:  up[)er  parts  dark  bluish  gray;  top  of  the  head 
blackish ;  tail  barred  with  black ;  under  parts  white,  barred  finely, 
except  on  the  throat,  with  brownish  red.  Young:  dull  brown  above, 
spotted  and  streaked  beneath  with  dark  brown ;  tail  rounded  and 
long ;  wings  short  and  rounded. 

Identification.  The  short  rounded  wings  and  long  rounded  tail, 
combined  with  a  habit  of  alternately  flapping"  and  soaring,  will  dis- 
tinguish this  hawk.  The  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  is  smaller  but  other- 
wise similar  in  appearance,  except  the  rounded  tail.  When  colors 
can  be  made  out,  an  adult  could  be  confused  only  with  a  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk,  but  most  young  hawks  are  much  alike  in  coloring 
and  can  be  distinguished  better  by  shape  than  by  color. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  Minot  listed  this  bird,  without  com- 
ment as  to  its  numbers,  from  the  St.  Regis  region  (p.  4).  Eaton 
considers  it  second  in  numbers  to  the  Broad-winged  Hawk,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mt.  Marcy  ('09,  p.  43).  I  was  unable  to  find  it  in  that 
region,  but  saw  a  pair  at  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  August  18,  19.25. 
Its  status  seems  to  have  changed  in  the  past  twenty  years. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk.    Accipitcr  vclox 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Crow,  the  male  often  only  an  inch 
or  two  longer  than  the  Rol}in.  yldults:  upper  parts  bluish  gray,  the 
tail  barred  with  black ;  under  parts  white,  finely  barred,  except  on 
the  throat,  with  brownish  red.  Young:  dull  brown  above,  and  white 
below,  spotted  and  streaked  with  brown  ;  wings  short  and  rounded ; 
tail  long,  and  square  across  the  end. 

Identification.  Only  the  Sparrow  and  Pigeon  hawks  are  as  small 
as  this  one,  and  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  sharp-pointed 
wings.  Cooper's  Hawk  is  larger,  but  has  a  rounded  tail.  The  habit 
of  the  Sharp-shin  of  alternately  flapping  and  soaring  when  in  the 
open  or  skulking  in  thickets,  will  help  to  distinguish  it. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  Minot  list  this  bird  from  the  St. 
Regis  region,  but  I  did  not  find  it  there.  Eaton  ('09,  p.  43)  noted 
one  pair  in  the  Mt.  Marcy  region.  I  noted  the  bird  occasionally  near 
North  Elba.  The  species  was  seen  between  Wood's  and  Heart 
Lake,  on  the  trail  to  Avalanche  Pass,  and  on  Marcy  Brook,  between 
South  Meadow  and  the  Marcy  Dam. 

Habitat.  This  species  lives  in  woodland  and  prefers  evergreens 
when  nesting.    In  my  experience  it  is  rather  commoner  in  second 
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growth  forest  than  other  hawks  and  often  nests  in  groves  of  young 
spruces  or  hemlocks,  though  I  found  no  direct  evidence  of  it  nesting 
in  this  region. 

Marsh  Hawk.    Circus  liudsonius 

Description.  About  the  size  of  a  Crow,  but  the  long  wings  make 
it  appear  larger  in  flight.  Adult  male:  upper  parts  light  gray,  with 
a  patch  of  white  on  the  lower  back ;  wings  tipped  with  black,  and  tail 
with  narrow  bars  of  black ;  throat  and  upper  breast  gray,  but  the  rest 
of  the  under  parts  white  with  a  few  indistinct  streaks  of  rufous. 
Female:  brown  and  streaked  above;  bufify  below,  streaked  with 
brown  on  the  breast ;  a  white  patch  on  the  lower  back.  Young:  like 
the  female  but  deeper  chocolate  brown,  with  more  or  less  rufous  on 
back  and  breast. 

Identification.  The  white  spot  on  the  lower  back,  together  with 
the  long  wings  and  tail  and  peculiar  flight,  easily  identifies  this  hawk 
in  any  plumage. 

Voice.  A  loud  "eh  eh  eh  eh"  is  heard  from  this  bird  when  its 
nest  or  young  are  threatened.  Another  call  is  "eeyah  eeyah," 
slurring  downward. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  INIinot  did  not  list  this  bird  from  the 
St.  Regis  region,  nor  did  I  find  it  there.  A  pair  evidently  nested  in 
South  Meadow  both  in  1925  and  1926.  Birds  were  often  seen  over 
the  meadows  of  the  Wood  Farm  in  late  summer.  A  pair  with  young 
were  seen  near  the  Lake  Placid  Club  grounds. 

Habitat.  This  hawk  is  found  chiefly  in  open  meadows  and  does 
not  frequent  the  forest.  It  nests  on  the  ground  in  open  areas  that 
are  usually  somewhat  marshy  in  character,  and  hunts  its  food  in 
the  open,  flying  low  over  the  meadow's. 

Observation.  On  July  28,  1926,  I  spent  a  large  part  of  the  morn- 
ing near  the  Lake  Placid  Club  grounds  trying  to  locate  the  nest  of 
a  pair  of  these  birds.  The  male  flew  over  my  head  calling  "eh  eh 
eh  eh,"  while  the  female  circled  higher  up,  uttering  the  "eeyah" 
call.  Later  the  male  flew  away,  and  then  the  female  utterd  the  "eh 
eh  eh"  call,  but  her  voice  was  distinctly  different  from  his.  Finally 
he  returned  and,  hovering  over  a  dense  alder  swamp,  let  drop  from 
a  height  of  about  a  hundred  feet,  a  small  mammal  that  he  held  in 
his  claws.  I  failed  to  find  this  mammal  when  I  searched  for  it  in 
the  swamp;  but  I  flushed  a  young  hawk  that  flew  up  to  the  female, 
and  the  two  flapi^d  and  circled  about  for  some  time. 
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Fig.  150.    A,  Bluebird  nest  and  eggs;  B,  female  Bluebird  incubating  her  eggs. 

July  25,  1925. 


Fig.  151.^  Female  Bluebird  feeding  her  young  on  August  30,  1925.  A,  at  the 
nest  with  a  grasshopper ;  B,  with  a  winged  insect ;  C,  with  a  green  cater- 
pillar; D,  after  feeding  the  young. 
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l-'ig.   152.    Nest  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  at  base  of  a  clump  of  Goldenrod 
(Solidai/fl  canadensis).    Near  Heart  Lake.    July  23,  1926. 


t  ig-  153-  Nest  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  under  a  small  spruce,  among  Clintonias. 
August  4,  1926.  (This  is  a  nesting  in  the  second  year,  1926,  in  exactly  the 
same  site  as  the  1925  nest  in  Fig.  154D.) 
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RiNG-NF.CKED  PiiEASANT.    Pliasiaiiits  torqiiotiis 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow,  but  most  of  its  greater  size 
due  to  the  extremely  long  tail  feathers.  Adult  male:  head  and  neck 
(lark  green,  with  a  patch  of  l)are  red  skin  about  the  eye;  a  white 
ring  encircling  or  partly  encircling  the  neck  l^elow  the  green ;  back 
golden  brown,  streaked  with  black  and  buff ;  lower  back  and  wings 
greenish  ;  tail  with  the  middle  feathers  extremely  long  and  pointed, 
brown,  barred  with  black;  breast  and  under  parts  rich  brown  with 
a  metallic  purple  luster,  the  feathers  edged  and  spotted  with  black. 
female:  pale  huffy  brown,  somewhat  darker  above  than  below,  and 
everywhere  spotted  or  barred  with  black ;  the  tail  is  long,  but  shorter 
than  that  of  the  male,  and  similarly  but  more  lightly  colored. 

Identification.  The  brilliant  coloring,  large  size,  noisy  flight  and 
long  tail  of  a  cock  pheasant  make  it  unmistakal)le.  The  female  is 
larger  and  lighter  in  color  than  a  Ruffed  Grouse,  with  a  much 
longer,  pointed  tail. 

Voice.  Pheasants  fly  with  a  loud  whir  of  wings  like  the  Ruffed 
Grouse,  but  the  flight  is  often  accompanied  by  clucking  noises.  The 
cock  crows  frequently;  the  crow  consists  of  two  loud  rooster-like 
notes,  "wah !  wah !"  This  is  followed  by  a  whirring  sound  made  by 
fluttering  the  wings,  but  the  wing  sound  does  not  carry  far  and  can 
be  heard  only  when  one  is  quite  near  the  bird. 

Occurrence.  The  Ring-necked  Pheasant  is  not  common  in  this 
region.  It  is  a  recently  introduced  species,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  winters  in  the  Adirondacks  are  too  rigorous  for  it  to  survive 
there.  A  pair  of  birds  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Alcohol  Brook  in 
August.  1925.  The  female  was  first  seen,  August  6.  The  male  was 
heard  crowing,  August  8,  and  first  seen  on  August  11.  No  pheasants 
were  seen  elsewhere  in  the  region,  and  none  at  all  in  1926. 

Habitat.  The  pheasant  is  a  bird  of  thickets  and  open  fields,  and 
does  not  inhabit  heavily  forested  areas. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  game  birds  is,  in  my  opinion,  as 
much  a  mistake  as  was  the  introduction  of  English  Sparrows  and 
Starlings.  It  cannot  result  otherwise  than  in  a  diminution  of  native 
birds,  and  there  are  numerous  dangers  likely  to  arise  from  the 
practice  (Grinnell,  '25).  So  long  as  the  Ruffed  Grouse  remains 
abundant  in  the  Adirondacks  there  is  no  reason  for  trying"  to  en- 
courage the  pheasant  there.  From  every  standpoint  of  true  sport 
the  Ruft'ed  Grouse  is  a  much  better  game  bird. 
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Canadian  Ruffed  Grouse.    Bonasa  umbellus  togafa 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Crow.  Upper  parts  brown,  gray 
and  black,  streaked  or  mottled ;  tail  gray  or  brown,  with  a  broad 
black  liand  near  the  tip  and  numerous  narrower  bands  of  black; 
under  parts  buffy  white,  marked  with  black  spots  or  blotches  on 
the  sides  ;  head  crested,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  with  a  black,  irri- 
descent  ruff  which  the  bird  can  erect  at  will. 

Identification.  This  large,  mottled,  brown  bird,  walking  through 
the  woods  or  rising  in  loud  whirring  flight,  cannot  be  easily  con- 
fused with  any  other  species.  The  much  rarer  Spruce  Partridge  is 
quite  differently  marked,  and  the  female  pheasant  is  easily  separated 
by  her  long  pointed  tail. 

Occurrence.  This  bird  occurs  throughout  the  region,  chiefly  in 
forested  areas.  In  1925  it  was  quite  common;  birds  l>eing  met  with 
nearly  every  day  and  females  with  broods  of  half-grown  young  being 
common.  In  1926  it  was  remarkably  scarce  in  the  same  region. 
However,  a  male  bird  was  heard  drumming  near  Upper  St.  Regis 
Lake  on  June  30,  and  a  brood  of  young  were  seen  in  that  vicinity 
a  week  later.  In  1926  at  North  Elba  I  found  one  small  brood  of 
young  on  the  Lower  ]Marcy  Trail.  This  scarcity  may  have  been 
due  to  the  diseases  to  which  this  bird  is  subject,  or  perhaps  the  wet 
weather  of  late  spring  may  have  been  fatal  to  most  broods  of  that 
year. 

Habitat.  This  bird  occurs  in  the  lower  mountain  forests  but  is 
commoner  in  second  growth  than  in  the  mature  forests.  The  aspen- 
covered  old  ])urns  between  \\\xKrs  and  Heart  Lake  abounded  with 
them  in  1925. 

Canada  Spruce  Partrukie.    Canachitcs  canadensis  canocc 

Description.  A  little  smaller  than  the  Crow.  Male:  upper  parts 
gray,  finely  barred  with  black :  tail  Ijlack  with  a  buff  tip ;  a  patch 
of  bare  skin  over  the  eye  brilliant  red  in  color ;  throat  and  upj^er 
breast  black ;  lower  breast  black  in  the  center,  but  white,  barred 
with  black,  on  the  sides;  flanks  barred  gray  and  white.  Female: 
back  lighter  gray  than  in  the  male,  the  wings  and  tail  brownish :  no 
red  over  the  eyes  and  no  black  on  the  under  parts,  wliich  are  chiefly 
Ijrownish,  with  broad  white  stripes. 

Identification.  The  male  is  unmistakable,  and  the  female  could 
not  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Ruffed  Grouse  unless  seen  under  very 
unfavorable  conditions.  Since  this  bird  is  less  timid  than  the  Ruffed 
Grouse,  often  merely  sitting  still  and  allowing  a  close  approach,  one 
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is  usually  able  to  observe  it  closely,  if  one  finds  the  species  at  all, 
and  make  the  identification  positive. 

Occurrence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  interesting  bird  is  now 
very  rare,  and  perhaps  entirely  extinct  in  the  Adirondacks.  Roose- 
velt reported  it  as  "in  some  parts  quite  plentiful,"  in  the  St.  Regis 
Lakes  region  fifty  years  ago.  A  hunter  who  lived  in  that  region 
told  me  that,  in  the  past  fourteen  years,  he  had  seen  and  shot  but  a 
single  bird  of  this  species.  Eaton  does  not  mention  this  species  in 
his  list  for  the  Marcy  region.  I  did  not  find  it,  nor  did  inquiry 
among  guides,  hunters  and  v^^oodsmen  in  general  reveal  anyone  who 
had  seen  this  bird  in  recent  years. 

Its  tameness  has  always  made  it  easy  to  kill,  yet  there  is  so  much 
wild  country  still  in  the  region,  so  many  mountain  sloi>es  where  no 
trail  has  yet  been  cut,  that  it  hardly  seems  that  man  alone  can  have 
been  responsible  for  its  decrease.  The  bird  is  said  to  be  local  in 
occurrence,  and  some  of  the  more  remote  forest  areas  may  still 
contain  a  few  pairs. 

Spotted  Sandpiper.    Actitis  macidariu 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Robin.  Upper  parts,  grayish 
olive-brown,  each  wing  showing  a  lengthwise  streak  of  white  in 
flight ;  a  white  line  over  the  eye ;  under  parts  white,  spotted  with 
large,  round  blackish  spots.  Young  birds  or  late  summer  birds  that 
have  gone  through  the  fall  moult  show  no  spots  on  the  under  parts. 

Identification.  The  spotted  breast,  white  wing  stripe  and  plain 
upper  parts  will  distinguish  this  ])ird  from  other  sandpipers.  Other 
species  are,  however,  rare  in  summer  in  this  region. 

Voice.  The  call  is  a  sharp  "peet"  or  "peeteet."  A  longer  call, 
"p>eet  peet  peet  peet  peet  peetaweet  peetaweet  peetaweet,"  is  often 
heard  and  probably  serves  as  a  song. 

Occurrence.  Not  particularly  common  but  occurring  throughout 
the  region,  at  lower  elevations,  about  the  shores  of  lakes  and  on  the 
stony  bars  of  streams.  I  saw  this  bird  most  frequently  on  the  West 
Fork  of  the  Ausable  River,  near  Wood's,  and  also  just  below  Rocky 
Falls.  Near  the  Lake  Placid  Club  grounds  it  was  found  at  the 
outlet  of  Mirror  Lake. 

Solitary  Sandpiper.    Tringa  solitaria  solitaria 

Description.  Smaller  than  the  Robin,  but  the  long  wings  may 
make  it  appear  larger.  Upper  parts  dark  brownish  gray  spotted 
finely  with  white ;  tail  dark  in  the  center  with  all  but  the  central 
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feathers  white,  barred  with  blackish;  under  parts  white  streaked 
with  blackish  on  the  throat  and  upper  breast. 

Identification.  The  somewhat  larger  size  and  barred  tail  dis- 
tinguish this  bird  from  the  Spotted  Sandpiper.  \\'hen  in  flight  it 
shows  no  white  in  the  wing. 

V oicc.  This  bird  is  less  noisy  than  most  sandpipers.  Sometimes 
when  taking  flight  it  calls  "eetee."  in  a  high-pitched  voice  that  is 
weaker  than  that  of  the  Sixjtted  Sandpiper. 

Occurrence.  This  bird  is  only  a  migraiit  in  late  summer  in  this 
region.  If  its  migrations  were  as  late  as  of  most  species  it  would 
have  no  place  in  this  list.  It  has  not  been  listed  from  the  St.  Regis 
region  though  it  doubtless  occurs  there  in  late  summer.  I  found 
a  single  bird  in  South  Meadow,  August  7,  1925.  and  Dr.  Harper 
noted  another  on  the  W  est  Fork  of  the  Ausable  River  on  the  same 
date.    This  bird  is  usually  true  to  its  name,  solitar}-  in  habit. 

Woodcock.    Philohcla  minor 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Robin.  Upper  parts  mottled  black, 
gray  and  deep  buft'  or  rufous :  the  back  of  the  head  black,  crossed 
by  narrow  buff  bands :  the  sides  of  the  back  with  two  broad,  light 
gra}-  stripes :  under  parts  pale  rufous ;  bill  long ;  flight  erratic,  and 
accompanied  by  a  whistling  noise. 

Identification.  The  Woodcock  is  not  often  seen  except  when  in 
flight.  Then  the  peculiar,  wavering  and  erratic  flight  names  the 
bird  without  reference  to  its  colors  and  plumage. 

Occurrence.  Rare  in  this  region.  Roosevelt  reported  one  killed 
at  Paul  Smith's,  in  July,  and  stated  that  the  inhabitants  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  bird.  It  may  have  increased  since  tliat  time, 
for  hunters  I  talked  with  knew  the  bird  and  had  seen  it  a  few  times, 
but  agreed  that  it  was  far  from  common.  I  saw  a  \\'oodcock  at 
Heart  Lake  the  evening  of  July  24,  1925,  and  another  in  the  swampy 
part  of  the  W'ood  Pasture  on  August  i  and  5.  1925.  In  1926  I 
did  not  see  it. 

Great  Blue  Heron.    Ardca  hcrodias  Iierodi<is 

Description.  IMuch  larger  than  the  Crow,  with  long  neck  and 
legs.  Head  with  a  white  stripe  through  the  center  of  the  crown 
and  a  broad  black  one  on  either  side,  the  elongated  feathers  extend- 
ing back  in  a  long  crest ;  cheek  and  throat  white ;  neck  gray  or 
brownish ;  back  and  part  of  the  wings  bluish  gray :  flight  feathers 
of  the  wings  blackish ;  under  parts  streaked  black  and  white.  Young 
birds  have  the  crown  of  the  head  entirely  black. 
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Identification.  Xot  easily  mistaken  for  any  other  bird  in  this 
region.  The  large  size,  majestic  flight  with  neck  curved  and  long 
legs  held  straight  back,  are  as  characteristic  as  its  colors.  It  seems 
almost  useless  to  tell  the  general  public  that  this  bird  is  not  a 
"crane,"  for  the  majority  of  hunters,  fishermen  and  others  persist 
in  calling  it  that. 

Voice.    The  call  is  a  harsh,  loud  "groh !" 

Occurrence.  In  the  St.  Regis  region  this  bird  is  quite  common, 
but  about  North  Elba  it  does  not  appear  until  late  summer,  after 
the  close  of  the  nesting  season.  It  first  appeared  on  the  brook  at 
the  Wood  Farm  on  July  22,  1925,  and  on  July  18,  1926. 

Habitat.  The  Great  Blue  Heron  frequents  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  streams  and  is  likely  to  be  seen  either  standing  in  shallow  water, 
or  flying  over-head. 

Obscrz'ction.  Some  people  in  this  region  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  bird  is  very  harmful  to  trout,  ^^'hile  it  may  occasionally  catch 
trout,  most  of  its  food  is  unquestionably  the  more  abundant  smaller 
fish  that  are  of  no  food  value  to  man.  At  Lake  Clear  the  birds 
frequented  the  shallow  water  of  the  west  shore  which  was  inhabited 
by  schools  of  small  minnows  (probably  the  common  black-nosed 
dace),  but  not  trout.  \\'here  these  minnows  are  abundant  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  birds  may  catch  many  trout,  for  the  minnows  swim 
nearer  the  surface  and  are  undoubtedly  easier  to  catch. 

BiTTEKX.     Botannis  Icntiginosiis 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow,  with  long  legs,  neck  and 
bill.  Upper  parts  brown,  spotted  or  striped  with  buflp ;  a  black  streak 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck;  throat  white  and  under  parts  buffy,  striped 
conspicuously  with  brown. 

Identification.  The  heron-like  shape  and  the  brown,  striped  ap- 
pearance identify  this  bird.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  low  flight 
over  marshy  areas,  when  its  neck  is  folded  and  its  legs  stretched  out 
behind.  It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  young  Night  Heron,  a 
bird  of  more  grayish  brown  color  and  one  that  has  not  been  found 
in  this  region.  The  Bittern  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  perched  in  a 
tree,  but  this  is  a  common  habit  of  the  Night  Heron. 

Voice.  In  spring  this  bird  produces  a  loud  noise  that  sounds 
like  "pump  er  lunk,"  repeated  over  and  over  at  short  intervals. 
When  startled  it  produces  a  low-pitched  sound,  like  "gruh." 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  and  ]Minot  reported  this  bird  in  the  St. 
Regis  region,  and  though  I  did  not  see  it  there,  I  was  told  that  it 
still  occurs  in  the  marshes  about  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake.  Elsewhere 
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I  found  it  only  in  South  Meadow.  Only  one  bird  was  seen  at  any 
one  time,  but  it  was  observed  July  i6  and  20,  1925,  and  July  12, 
1926. 

Habitat.  The  Bittern  occurs  only  in  oi)en  marshy  country.  Here 
it  may  stand  in  reeds  or  tall  grass  and  remains  concealed  much  of 
the  time. 

Wood  Duck.    Aix  sponsa 

Description.  About  the  size  of  the  Crow.  The  brilliant  plumage 
of  the  drake  will  not  be  seen  in  summer.  At  that  season  the  upj^er 
parts  are  grayish  brown  with  irridescent  bluish  or  greenish  feathers 
in  the  wings  and  tail ;  a  white  line  around  the  back  of  the  eye ;  throat 
white ;  conspicuous  white  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  a  vertical 
white  mark  across  the  cheeks  in  the  drake ;  under  parts  striped  or 
mottled  gray,  Inifif  and  white ;  the  secondary  wing  feathers  with  a 
narrow  white  edge,  often  conspicuous  in  flight ;  head  large  and 
crested. 

Identification.  The  large  head,  with  its  peculiar  shape,  the  white 
edge  of  the  wing  feathers,  and  the  white  markings  of  head  and 
throat  are  the  best  field  marks  of  this  duck  in  summer. 

Voice.  When  startled,  Wood  Ducks  produce  a  soft  call,  "weea 
weea  weea,"  as  they  fly  away.  In  courtship  the  drake  utters  a  long 
reedy  call,  that  slurs  gradually  upward. 

Occurrence.  Reported  by  Roosevelt  to  breed  in  the  St.  Regis 
region,  luit  I  did  not  find  it  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  Adirondacks. 
It  is  probably  less  abundant  now  than  it  was  formerly. 

Black  Duck.    Anas  rubripes 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow.  IMainly  dark  grayish  brown 
with  lighter  edgings  to  the  feathers ;  throat  and  sides  of  the  head 
somewhat  lighter ;  wing  with  a  patch  of  irridescent  violet  or  greenish 
feathers,  showing  in  flight  but  usually  concealed  when  swimming ; 
wing  linings  white,  conspicuous  in  flight ;  feet  sometimes  greenish, 
sometimes  coral  red ;  bill  dark  or  sometimes  yellowish.  There  is  a 
difiference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  color  of  the  feet  indicates 
two  distinct  forms  or  merely  difference  in  age. 

Identification.  Though  not  really  black  in  color  this  bird  often 
looks  so  at  a  distance.  The  straight,  swift  flight,  with  neck  stretched 
out  in  front,  will  distinguish  a  wild  duck  from  other  birds.  The 
dark  color,  white  wing  linings  and  lack  of  white  edgings  on  the 
violet  wing  patch  will  distinguish  this  duck  from  others  that  may 
occur  in  the  region. 
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Fig.  154.  Hermit  Thrusli  feeding  its  young.  A,  Adult  in  aspen  tree  ap- 
proaching the  nest  with  food  on  July  28,  1925;  B,  front  view  of  same  bird; 
C,  adult  among  club  moss  approaching  its  nest  with  food  on  August  12, 
1925;  D,  the  same  bird  about  to  feed  the  young. 
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Fig.  155.  A  Chickadee  and  its  nest  in  a  stun^p.  A,  Adult  about  to  enter  the 
nest  on  July  21,  1926;  B,  close  view  of  adult  with  food  for  the  young  on 
July  22,  1926. 


Fig.  156.    Nest  of  a  Cedar  Waxwing  in  a  spruce  tree.    Xest  of  grasses  and 
sheep  wool.   August  2,  1926. 
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Voice.  The  bird  produces  a  quacking  sound  that  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  common  domestic  ducks.  The  quack  of  the 
female  is  loud,  while  that  of  the  drake  is  soft,  higher  pitched,  and 
reedy  in  sound. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  reports  it  as  breeding  in  the  St.  Regis 
region.  I  did  not  find  it  there  but  saw  small  flocks  in  South 
Meadow,  on  two  occasions,  July  23  and  August  7,  1925.  A  female 
with  a  brood  of  young  was  seen  on  the  brook  at  Wood's  in  August, 
1926.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Johnson  reports  this  bird  quite  common  about 
beaver  flows  farther  south  in  the  x\dirondacks. 

Habitat.  Chiefly  in  marshy  or  swampy  places  with  sufticient 
water,  particularly  when  nesting.  The  birds  I  saw  at  close  range 
had  pinkish  legs,  and  one  had  a  yellowish  bill,  but  they  were  not 
entirely  typical  of  the  supposed  red-legged  form. 

American  Merganser.  Mcrgus  anicricauits 
Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow.  Adult  male:  head  and 
throat  glossy  dark  green ;  back  and  parts  of  the  wings  black ;  neck, 
under  parts  and  sides,  white;  breast  tinged  with  pink  in  life;  patches 
of  white  in  the  wings,  crossed  by  a  black  bar;  head  with  a  single 
crest;  bill  and  feet  red.  Female:  head  brownish  red;  upper  parts 
gray,  the  wings  marked  with  white  and  a  black  bar  as  in  the  male ; 
throat  and  upper  parts  white,  the  sides  grayish ;  head  single-crested 
as  in  the  male. 

Identification.  The  male  at  a  distance  appears  black  and  white, 
with  apparently  black  head,  white  neck,  and  the  sides  broadly  white. 
The  long  neck  will  distinguish  mergansers  from  other  Ijlack  and 
white  ducks.  The  Red-breasted  Merganser  may  also  occur  in  this 
region.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  American  Merganser  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  double  instead  of  a  single  crest,  and  has  a 
reddish  band  with  black  streaks  on  the  upper  breast.  The  crest 
also  distinguishes  the  females  of  these  birds. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  reported  a  merganser  from  the  .St.  Regis 
region,  but  was  doubtful  about  the  species.  I  found  the  American 
Merganser  on  Rat  Pond  in  this  region  and  in  South  Meadow  in  the 
North  Elba  region. 

Observations.  On  July  3,  1925,  at  South  Meadow,  as  I  stopped 
to  make  a  photograph  of  the  stream,  with  a  small  beaver  dam  and 
Mt.  Mclntyre  for  a  background  (Fig.  103),  a  mother  American 
Merganser  with  four  half-grown  young  darted  out  from  a  small 
pool  near  me  and  swam  hurriedly  down  the  stream.    In  going  they 
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kept  under  the  willows  along  the  bank  as  much  as  possible  and 
when  crossing  an  open  place  all  five  birds  dove  and  swam  under 
water.  The  water  was  clear  so  that  I  could  see  all  of  their  move- 
ments. They  kejjt  their  wings  closed  and  swam  entirely  with  their 
feet. 

Rat  Pond  is  a  beautiful  body  of  water,  large  enough  to  be  called 
a  lake  in  some  regions,  and  certainly  deserving  a  better  name.  It 
lies  along  the  railroad  track  below  Saranac  Inn  Station.  Across 
the  track  from  the  pond  is  a  small  grass-grown  pool,  and  there  on 
July  I,  1926,  I  started  another  mother  merganser  with  a  brood  of 
down\-  young  not  main-  days  out  of  the  egg.  Though  I  stood  above 
the  pool  where  I  could  look  it  over  easily,  and  though  its  growth 
of  grasses  was  sparse,  the  birds  managed  to  keep  out  of  sight  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  so  that  I  could  neither  count  the  young 
nor,  at  that  time,  identify  the  mother.  After  the  young  were  safely 
hidden  the  mother  flew  up  and  across  the  tracks,  alighted  in  Rat 
Pond  and  tried  to  attract  my  attention  to  herself  by  calling  a  loud, 
"cruw,"  repeatedly. 

Herrin'g  Gull.  Lams  argentatns 
Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow.  Adults:  head,  neck,  under 
parts  and  tail  white :  back  and  wings  pearl  gray,  wings  tipi:>ed  with 
black,  with  a  few  white  spots  near  the  tips  of  the  feathers ;  bill 
yellowish;  feet  flesh-colored.  Young:  mottled  grayish  brown  both 
above  and  below :  tail  and  tips  of  the  wings  brownish  black,  without 
white  spots  or  marks. 

Identification.  This  gull  is  easily  known  by  its  long  wings,  gray 
and  white  plumage,  graceful  flight  and  hooked  bill.  Distinguishing 
different  species  of  gulls  is  rather  difficult,  but  since  the  Herring 
Gull  is  the  only  one  at  all  likely  to  occur  in  the  Adirondacks  in 
summer,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  regarding  its  identity  in  this 
region. 

J'oicc.  This  bird  has  a  great  variety  of  calls,  most  of  them  in  a 
loud  high-pitched  voice.  A  single  call  that  is  common  sounds  like 
"keeyoh."  A  longer  one  is  somewhat  like  "koleee,  koleee.  kee  kee  kee 
kee  keeyoh  keeyoh  keeyoh  keeoh  keeyoh  keeyoh.'' 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  records  this  bird  as  breeding  in  the  St. 
Regis  region.  Eaton  ('09,  p.  43)  observed  a  number  at  Upper 
Ausable  Lake.  On  August  18,  1925,  I  saw  a  captive  juvenile  bird 
at  a  boathouse  on  Upper  St.  Regis  Lake,  but  I  could  not  find  out 
where  it  was  taken.   I  did  not  see  any  gulls  in  the  North  Elba  region. 
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Loon.    Gavia  immer 

Description.  Larger  than  the  Crow.  Head  and  upper  neck 
glossy  greenish  black ;  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck  with  patches  of 
white  that  are  striped  with  black ;  upper  parts  black,  thickly  covered 
with  white  spots  arranged  in  regular,  even  rows ;  under  parts  and 
wing  linings  white ;  sides  of  the  breast  striped  with  black. 

Identification.  Not  only  the  coloring  but  the  larger  size,  straight 
pointed  bill  and  its  habits  in  the  water  easily  distinguish  the  Loon 
from  other  Adirondack  birds.  In  flight  it  may  be  told  from  a  duck, 
which  it  otherwise  resembles,  by  the  feet  which  are  held  straight 
out  behind,  and  extend  beyond  the  tail. 

Voice.  The  Loon  has  two  calls,  a  loud  "ha  ha  ha  ha  ha,"  known 
as  the  laugh,  which  from  its  unmirthful,  almost  idiotic  sound  has 
probably  given  rise  to  the  expression  "crazy  as  a  loon."  The  other 
call  is  a  long  one.  As  I  heard  it  at  Lake  Clear  it  was  like 
"oooooleeee,"  but  I  am  told  it  is  often  longer  and  more  varied  than 
this. 

Occurrence.  Roosevelt  reported  the  Loon  as  rare  in  the  St.  Regis 
region,  in  1877,  but  common  in  1870.  I  was  told  that  a  pair  or  two 
still  occur  regularly  on  Lake  Clear,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  9, 
1926,  when  the  lake  was  covered  with  a  mist  so  that  I  could  not  see 
a  great  distance  from  shore,  I  heard  a  bird  calling  that  was  evi- 
dently not  far  off.  I  did  not  find  this  species  anywhere  about  North 
Elba,  though  I  was  told  that  it  sometimes  occurs  on  Lake  Placid. 

THE  INTERRELATIONS  OF  BIRDS  AND  FORESTS 

The  Relation  of  Birds  to  Forests.  Birds  as  Insect  Destroyers. 
Although  it  has  long  been  generally  known  that  birds  which  feed  on 
insects  are  very  beneficial  to  man's  interests,  there  seems  still  to  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  consider  this  influence  of  little 
importance,  and,  in  planning  ways  and  means  of  destroying  harm- 
ful insects,  to  ignore  completely  the  part  which  birds  actually  play. 
This  is  i^erhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantitative  aspects  of  the 
consumption  of  insects  as  food  by  birds  has  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasized.  The  accumulated  evidence  has,  however,  shown  that 
birds  not  only  consume  enormous  numbers  of  insects,  but  that  this 
destruction  takes  place  at  the  season  when  it  results  in  the  most 
economic  good  to  man. 

The  body  temperature  of  all  species  of  birds  is  above  ioo°F,  but 
that  of  the  smaller  insectivorous  birds  of  the  forest  is  often  as  high 
as  108°  F,  or  even  higher  (cf.  Bergtold,  '17).   These  high  tempera- 
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tures  are  accompanied  by  rapid  heart  action,  and  rapid  breathing, 
circulation  and  digestion  of  food.  Therefore  the  amount  of  food 
required  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  size  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  man  or  most  other  mammals.  Not  only  do  adult  birds  require 
large  quantities  of  food,  but  the  same  is  true  for  young  birds,  for 
their  growth  is  very  rapid.  .Ml  of  the  smaller  songbirds,  the 
food  habits  of  which  during  the  nesting  period  are  known,  feed 
their  young  on  insects.  Even  seed-eaters  use  insects  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  when  feeding  young  in  the  nest.  Nestlings  grow  so  rapidly 
that  in  two  weeks'  time  those  of  certain  sj^ecies  are  known  to  have 
gained  six,  seven  or  more  times  their  weight  at  time  of  hatching 
(Gross,  '21  ;  Perry,  '19).  W  hile  such  data  are  not  available  on  the 
growth  of  most  species,  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  develop- 
ment of  nestling  songbirds  will  agree  that  the  above  figures  are  not 
excessive  as  a  general  average.  Imagine  the  amount  of  food  that 
would  be  necessary  for  a  human  child  if  it  could  grow  at  a  corre- 
sponding rate !  While  we  have  very  few  data  on  the  actual  amount 
of  food  required  by  young  birds,  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  often 
eat  more  than  their  own  weight  of  food  in  a  single  day.  The  quan- 
tity of  insect  food  consumed  during  the  nesting  period,  therefore, 
is  relatively  enormous. 

Whenever  educational  campaigns  to  get  rid  of  the  house  fly  have 
Ijeen  carried  on.  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  importance 
of  killing  flies  early  in  the  year,  because  one  fly  killed  in  the  spring 
is  the  equivalent  of  millions  killed  in  late  summer.  This  same  state- 
ment is  true  for  nearly  all  harmful  insects.  Birds  nest  chiefly  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  when  the  annual  life  cycle  of  most  insects 
is  at  its  beginning,  and  consequently  the  insects  captured  and  fed 
to  the  young  at  this  season  would  total  a  much  larger  number  in  late 
summer  were  the  birds  not  there  to  destroy  many  of  them.  There- 
fore, a  nestful  of  young  birds  in  early  summer  is  a  fairly  good 
guarantee  that  harmful  insects  in  its  immediate  vicinity  will  have  no 
chance  to  develop  to  large  and  destructive  proportions.  A  forest 
that  contains  bird  life  in  normal  numbers  is  therefore  not  likely  to 
suft'er  from  overwhelming  numl)ers  of  insects. 

It  is  well  known  that  harmful  insects  are  also  kept  in  check  by 
fungi  and  by  insect  parasites.  Some  investigators  believe  that  these 
parasites  are  much  more  eft'ective  than  birds  in  this  matter.  This 
view  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Glover  ]\I.  Allen  ('24.  p.  3)  as  follows: 
"But  fairness  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should  not  overestimate 
the  part  they  [birds]  play  which  is  after  all  a  somewhat  minor 
one  for  the  two  factors  that  chiefly  hold  insects  in  check  are  (i) 
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fungus  diseases  and  (2)  other  insects  .  .  .  the  see-saw  process 
goes  on  between  the  insect  and  its  parasites,  while  the  birds  merely 
carry  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare." 

Such  a  conclusion  as  this  is  apparently  held  by  economic  entomol- 
ogists who,  as  a  rule,  have  ignored  birds  in  devising  means  of 
checking  insect  outbreaks,  but  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  insect 
parasites.  Evidently  these  views  are  based  on  the  fact  that  insects 
can  increase  with  great  rapidity  and  in  enormous  numbers,  and 
therefore  presumably  parasites  can  also  increase  thus  and  will  be 
able  to  check  insect  outbreaks  more  quickly  than  birds  can. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  views  are  not  entirely  justified  by  what 
we  know  of  insect  parasites.  Each  individual  parasite  is  brought 
into  the  world  at  the  expense  of  not  more  than  one  individual  of 
its  insect  host,  whereas  each  individual  insectivorous  bird  eats  large 
numbers,  often  hundreds  of  insects  every  day  of  its  life,  even  when 
it  is  a  helpless  nestling.  Many  of  the  smaller  species  of  parasites 
Ia_\'  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  a  single  host  so  that  they  destroy 
comparatively  few  of  their  host  insects  in  comparison  to  the  number 
of  parasites  produced. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  each  parasite  attacks  a  par- 
ticular species  of  host  insect,  and  can  be  expected  to  increase  with 
the  increase  of  its  host  and  thus  check  it.  Many  species  of  para- 
sites, however,  are  not  confined  to  a  single  host,  but  live  on  a 
number  of  dififerent  species,  often  of  different  families  and  some- 
times even  of  dififerent  orders  (Viereck,  '16).  The  number  of 
species  known  definitely  to  attack  but  a  single  host  is  small.  Evi- 
dently there  is  competition  between  dififerent  species  of  parasites, 
for  often  parasites  are  secondary,  or  even  tertiary,  that  is,  living 
within  other  parasites  that  live  within  the  original  host  insect.  Such 
parasites  are  no  more  to  be  considered  beneficial  than  is  the  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk  when  it  preys  on  birds  that  eat  insects. 

Hairy  caterpillars,  which  are  not  eaten  by  most  species  of  birds, 
seem  to  have  the  largest  number  of  species  of  parasites.  Yet  they 
are  frequently  the  most  abundant  and  most  destructive  species, 
particularly  to  foliage  of  trees.  This  seems  to  me  a  pretty  good 
proof  that  the  birds  are  necessary  to  keep  the  numbers  of  each 
harmful  insect  species  in  check. 

One  hairy  species,  the  tent  caterpillar,  is  reported  to  have  no  less 
than  twelve  species  of  hymenopterous  iparasites  in  Connecticut 
(Viereck,  '16),  yet  from  191 2  to  191 7  it  increased  alarmingly  in 
that  state  and  was  finally  checked  by  birds  (Saunders,  '20),  when 
weather  conditions  and  scarcity  of  other  insects  forced  them  to 
use  it  for  food. 
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Smooth  caterpillars  are  seldom  abundant  enough  to  do  great  harm, 
except  where  intensive  farming  has  made  conditions  poor  for 
al)undance  of  bird  life.  When  they  do  occur  in  abundance  in  the 
forest  they  are  likely  to  be  attacked  immediately  by  birds  and 
materially  reduced  in  numbers  in  a  short  time  (Saunders,  '23,  p. 
298).  On  May  23,  1925,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  a  case  of 
this  sort  at  West  Rock  Park.  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  A  species 
of  span-worm  (Geometridae)  was  abundant  on  the  leaves  of  chest- 
nut oaks  (Quercus  prinus)  and  was  threatening  to  defoliate  them. 
Although  the  oaks  covered  a  large  area  of  forest,  I  found  birds 
abimdant  throughout  the  area,  and  all  of  them  were  busy  eating 
span-worms.  The  spring  migration  was  under  way.  There  were 
warblers  of  many  species.  Red-eyed  and  Yellow-throated  vireos, 
Wood  and  Olive-backed  thrushes.  Scarlet  Tanagers,  Cedar  Wax- 
wings,  Field  Sparrows  and  Towhees,  all  attacking  the  caterpillars. 
I  had  no  op])ortunity  to  make  a  second  visit  to  this  area  and  see 
the  final  results,  but  it  is  only  such  attacks  of  insects  in  large 
numbers  that  can  do  appreciable  damage  to  the  forests,  and  if  Ijirds 
can  be  relied  up(jn  to  congregate  in  this  manner  where  the  insects 
are  most  abundant  (cf.  Bryant.  '11),  they  are  certainly  highly 
important  friends  of  the  forester. 

Insects  are  most  abundant  and  occur  most  commonl\-  in  uncon- 
trollable numbers,  not  in  natural  forests,  but  on  city  shade  trees  and 
in  agricultural  areas  where  natural  conditions  have  been  destroye  l 
so  that  birds  can  not  live  there  in  normal  numliers.  Destruction  of 
natural  cover  decreases  bird  life  but  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
abundance  of  parasites,  yet  in  such  cases  parasites  seem  unable  to 
hold  their  insect  hosts  in  check.  I  l)elieve  that  birds  are  at  least 
equally  important  with  parasites  as  destroyers  of  harmful  insects 
(cf.  McAtee,  '15)  and  should  l>e  given  equally  thoughtful  and 
serious  consideration  both  by  farmers  and  foresters. 

In  the  forest  occur  insects  that  live  among  the  leaves,  insects 
that  live  on  stems  and  twigs  and  suck  sap.  insects  that  inhabit  bark 
and  wood,  flying  insects  in  the  air.  and  insects  that  live  on  the 
ground.  The  different  species  of  forest  birds  differ  sufficiently  in 
habits  so  that  in  a  natural  forest  there  are  some  that  attack  each 
of  these  classes  of  insects  (cf.  McAtee,  '26).  Warblers  and  vireos 
are  the  chief  kinds  that  destroy  insects  among  the  leaves.  With  them 
are  also  the  Scarlet  Tanager  and  Rose-l)reasted  Grosbeak,  the  chicka- 
dees and  the  kinglets.  Birds  of  the  undergrowth  and  forest  floor, 
such  as  thrushes,  Oven-birds  and  Juncos  will  often  ascend  to  the 
tree  tops  to  feed  among  the  leaves,  particularly  when  insects  are 
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unusually  abundant  in  such  places.  These  birds  eat  caterpillars,  leaf 
beetles,  walking  sticks,  aphids,  scale  insects  and  leaf  hoppers.  In 
the  winter  those  species  that  remain  in  the  north,  as  for  example  the 
Chickadee,  eat  the  eggs  of  such  insects  as  are  often  found  on  the 
twigs  and  smaller  I)ranches  of  tiie  trees. 

The  adults  of  the  insects  that  live  on  the  leaves  and  twigs  fly 
about  among  the  upper  branches  when  mating,  or  when  searching 
for  places  in  which  to  dejjosit  their  eggs.  It  is  then  that  the  Wood 
Pewee,  Olive-sided,  Crested  and  Least  flycatchers,  the  Cedar  Wax- 
wing,  Canada  Warbler,  and  Redstart — birds  that  feed  on  flying 
insects — do  particularly  good  service. 

Certain  caterpillars  that  destroy  leaves  only  at  night,  hide  among 
branches  and  in  cracks  of  the  hark  during  the  day.  These,  due  to 
their  protective  coloration,  are  missed  by  the  birds  that  frequent 
leaves,  but  are  found  by  those  that  search  the  surface  of  bark  and 
branches,  such  as  the  nuthatches,  the  Brown  Creeper,  the  IJlack 
and  White  \\'arbler  and  the  woodpeckers. 

The  destruction  of  foliage  or  the  sucking  of  sap  by  insects,  though 
it  weakens  trees,  stunts  their  growth  and  lessens  their  reproductive 
power,  seldom  actually  kills  them.  But  the  insects  which  attack 
the  most  vital  parts  of  trees,  easily  killing  individual  trees  or  even 
whole  forests,  are  the  bark  beetles  and  wood  borers.  The  enemies 
of  these  insects,  the  woodijeckers,  are  probably  the  most  important 
of  all  birds  to  the  forest.  It  is  remarka])le  how  readily  these  birds 
can  detect  the  presence  of  borers  from  the  outside,  and  how  unerr- 
ingly they  can  drill  directly  to  them. 

Other  insects  live  on  the  forest  floor,  hiding  under  leaves  and 
moss  or  among  small  plants.  Ants,  some  species  of  which  are 
injurious  to  trees,  are  abundant  in  such  places,  and  with  them  are 
manv  beetles  and  caterpillars  as  well  as  various  insects  in  the  pupa 
or  larva  stage.  These  are  attacked  by  the  birds  that  live  on  the 
ground,  particularly  thrushes,  Oven-birds,  Winter  Wrens  and 
Juncos.  Thrushes  scratch  among  leaves  and  turn  them  over.  Hermit 
Thrushes  eat  many  ants.  Woodpeckers  are  fond  of  ants ;  and  the 
Flicker,  at  least,  descends  to  the  forest  floor  to  get  them. 

Thus  all  kinds  of  woodland  insects  have  their  bird  enemies.  A 
natural  forest  contains  both  insects  and  birds  of  each  group  and 
a  natural  balance  between  them  is  maintained.  The  natural  forests 
of  the  past  produced  our  finest  lumber  without  aid  from  man  trying 
to  control  its  insect  foes.  It  is  only  when  natural  conditions  are 
destroyed  that  we  can  not  rely  wholly  on  birds  to  keep  harmful 
insects  in  check. 
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Birds  as  Seed  Eaters  and  Distributors.  Many  forest  birds  eat 
seeds  in  varying  quantities.  Some  of  them  eat  the  seeds  of  trees ; 
and  since  seeds  are  necessary  to  the  natural  reproduction  of  a  forest 
it  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  birds,  in  such  cases,  are  harmful. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  why  trees  should  have  large 
edible  fruits  and  seeds  if  this  only  resulted  in  destruction  of  the 
seeds  and  impairment  of  the  reproductive  power  of  the  species. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  these  trees  were  not  long  ago  extermi- 
nated, if  the  eating  of  their  seeds  by  birds  and  other  animals  is  harm- 
ful only.  Such  trees  as  oaks,  hickories,  beech,  chestnut  and  pinyon 
pine  have  been  successfully  reproduced  even  though  jays,  nuthatches 
and  squirrels  have  eaten  their  seeds.  The  fact  is  that  they  produce 
many  more  seeds  each  year  tlian  are  necessary  for  successful  repro- 
duction. If,  for  every  hundred  seeds  eaten,  only  one  or  two  are 
carried  to  new  localities  by  birds  and  mammals  and  there  germi- 
nate successfully,  then  these  animals  certainly  aid  in  seed  dispersal. 
Gray  squirrels,  at  least,  carry  off  nuts  and  acorns  and  bury  them; 
and  it  may  be  that  some  birds  do  the  same.  The  tendency  of  pine 
forest  to  grow  up  to  oak  when  cut  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  Blue  Jays  and  squirrels  find  better  shelter  from  winter  winds 
in  the  pine,  and  carry  the  acorns  there.  Distribution  of  a  few  seeds 
to  a  new  place,  where  they  can  germinate  and  grow,  is  more  impor- 
tant than  saving  a  large  number  from  the  attacks  of  birds  and  of 
squirrels. 

The  Goldfinch,  Pine  Siskin  and  Redpoll  are  particularly  fond 
of  birch  seeds.  Flocks  of  these  birds  often  feed  all  winter  in  the 
tops  of  birch  trees.  In  a  fair  sized  area  of  black  and  yellow  birch 
forest  in  Connecticut,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  eflfect 
of  these  birds  for  some  years.  Here  the  catkins  of  birch  seeds, 
when  not  disturbed  by  the  birds,  hang  on  the  trees  all  winter  and 
late  into  the  following  spring.  The  seeds  in  such  cases  are  not 
well  distrilnited  until  so  late  that  they  have  probably  become  infertile, 
or  tlie  dryness  of  the  forest  floor  makes  poor  conditions  for  germi- 
nation. When,  however,  flocks  of  these  small  finches  visit  the  trees, 
the  catkins  are  broken  open  by  their  attacks,  and,  though  many  seeds 
are  eaten,  many  more  are  scattered  on  the  ground  or  snow.  In 
January,  on  this  area,  in  a  winter  when  seeds  and  Siskins  were  both 
abundant,  I  have  seen  the  snow  spotted  with  birch  seeds  from  one 
side  of  the  forest  to  the  other.  While  I  made  no  counts,  I  should 
judge  that  the  snow  at  that  time  had  at  least  fifty  seeds  to  the 
square  foot.  In  cases  of  this  sort  most  of  these  seeds  never  ger- 
minate because  the  parent  trees  produce  too  much  shade.  But  if  the 
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woods  were  cut  in  late  winter  after  such  an  occurrence,  abundant 
seedling  reproduction  would  be  assured.  In  some  portions  of  this 
area  there  were  a  few  open  spots  and,  following  that  winter,  these 
have  seeded  in  abundantly  to  young  black  birch. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  case  of  birds  which  eat  weed  seeds  this 
argument  has  been  reversed,  and  the  birds  considered  beneficial. 
While  I  sympathize  with  the  motives  of  those  who  wish  to  consider 
weed-seed  eaters  beneficial  to  agriculture  because  of  that  habit,  I 
believe  that  the  reverse  is  really  true  and  that  these  birds  help  to 
spread  weed  seeds. 

Other  birds  that  eat  seeds  of  trees  are  the  Pine  and  Evening 
grosbeaks,  the  crossbills  and  the  Purple  Finch.  Crossbills  eat 
seeds  of  spruce,  pine  and  hemlock,  and  the  grosbeaks  and  Purple 
Finches  eat  the  large  winged  seeds  of  ash,  maple,  and  tulip  tree. 
I  have  also  seen  a  wintering  Cardinal  in  Connecticut  eat  seeds  of 
the  tulip  tree — gathering  them  from  the  ground — and  I  have  seen 
the  Chickadee  and  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch  eat  them.  But  I 
have  no  direct  evidence  concerning  these  species  to  show  whether 
the  effect  of  the  hal)it  is  beneficial  or  injurious.  It  is  likely  that 
the  seeds  would  be  scattered  by  the  wind  without  the  help  of  the 
birds.  However,  it  is  evident  that  many  seeds  are  scattered  while 
birds  are  feeding  on  them. 

Some  forest  trees  and  a  good  many  shrubs  bear  fruits  that  are 
eaten  by  birds.  \\'axwings  are  the  most  persistent  fruit  eaters,  but 
almost  all  insect  eating  birds  will  also  eat  fruits  or  berries  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  The  excellent  reproduction  of  fire  cherry  on 
burned  areas  in  the  Adirondacks  is  undoubtedly  due  to  distribution 
by  birds  that  eat  the  fruit  of  this  tree  in  late  summer.  While  most 
berries  ripen  in  late  summer  and  fall,  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  seasons  during  which  they  are  eaten  by  birds.  The 
wild  cherries  are  eaten  in  late  summer  or  early  fall ;  the  berries  of 
the  sassafras,  spice  bush  and  the  dogwoods,  a  little  later  in  the 
fall.  Through  the  winter  months  the  birds  eat  the  berries  of  red 
cedar,  bayberry,  Viburnum,  and  poison  ivy.  Berries  of  sumach  and 
green  brier  seem  to  be  left  until  early  spring. 

While  only  a  few  of  these  fruit  bearers  are  valuable  forest  trees, 
yet  the  shrubs  are  important  to  the  forester.  In  some  sections, 
such  as  Connecticut,  where  areas  denuded  of  forests  are  abandoned, 
natural  reforestation  begins  with  such  berry-bearing  trees  and  shrubs 
as  red  cedar,  bayberry,  sumach  and  green  brier ;  and  after  these 
are  established,  a  more  valuable  forest  of  oak,  hickory,  ash,  and 
birch  gradually  comes  in.    This  sort  of  reforestation  is  slow,  but 
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I  have  seen  excellent  stands  of  young  woods  that  have  evidently 
become  established  on  formerly  denuded  areas  in  this  way. 

In  Montana  I  have  seen  a  Cottonwood  grove  in  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  with  an  undergrowth  of  young  red  cedar.  The  seeds  must 
have  come  from  trees  several  miles  away  on  a  mountain  side,  and 
were  evidently  carried  by  the  winter  flocks  of  Bohemian  Waxwings 
that  roost  in  the  cottonwood  groves  at  night. 

The  Downy  and  Hairy  woodpeckers  have  been  accused  of  doing 
harm  by  their  distribution  of  poison  ivy.  They  seem  very  fond  of 
the  poison  ivy  berries  in  winter,  and  thus  probably  do  help  to  dis- 
tribute the  vine.  But  the  poison  ivy  is  not  so  bad  as  it  has  been 
painted.  Many  people  are  apparently  immune  to  it,  and  those  who 
are  not  should  learn  to  know  it  and  avoid  it  in  parks  and  wild 
places.  The  i)oison  ivy  is  beautiful,  particularly  in  the  fall,  and  I 
would  not  care  to  see  it  destroyed,  and  much  less  the  woodpeckers 
that  feed  on  and  distribute  its  seeds.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
from  other  viewpoints  these  two  woodpeckers  are  probably  the  most 
beneficial  of  all  our  forest  birds. 

The  Role  of  Birds  of  Prey.  The  hawks  and  owls  form  a 
separate  group  of  forest  birds,  living  largely  on  small  mammals  and 
birds.  ]\Iice  and  other  small  rodents  are  probably  of  little  harm 
to  forests  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Their  reproductive  powers 
are  great,  however,  and  nature  has  provided  many  enemies  to  keep 
them  in  check.  If  the  natural  enemies  of  these  rodents  should 
suddenly  be  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  the  consequent  increase  of 
the  mammals  would  probably  induce  them  to  eat  an\-thing  they 
could  get  for  food ;  consequently  they  might  in  various  ways  become 
harmful  to  the  forest.  Rabbits,  e.  g.,  have  thus  increased  and  done 
damage  to  _\oung  trees.  The  hawks  and  owls  are  therefore  useful 
to  the  forest  in  keeping  the  small  mammals  down  to  normal  num- 
bers. The  tendency  of  hunters  and  others  to  shoot  every  hawk 
and  owl  on  sight  should  be  discouraged  by  foresters. 

Some  of  these  raptorial  birds  are,  however,  destroyers  of  other 
bird  life.  The  Sharp-shinned  and  Cooper's  hawks,  the  usually  rare 
Cioshawk,  the  Duck  Hawk,  the  Pigeon  Hawk  and  the  Great  Horned 
Owl  feed  largely  on  birds  and  small  mammals  (see  A.  A.  Allen,  '24). 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  also  these  birds  existed  in  the  past 
and  yet  no  great  harm  came  to  the  forests.  They  merely  kept  other 
birds  down  to  normal  numbers.  If  songbirds  had  no  enemies  they 
would  increase  to  the  point  where  their  food  supply  would  be  insuf- 
ficient, and  they  would  face  starvation  as  did  the  Kaibab  deer  which 
suf¥ered  because  man  tried  to  improve  on  nature  by  destroying  their 
natural  enemies. 
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The  Relation  of  Sapsuclicrs  to  Forest  Trees.  The  Sapsucker's 
relation  to  the  forest  is  dififerent  from  that  of  other  birds  in  that 
it  attacks  Hving  trees  to  get  the  sap,  injuring  and  sometimes  even 
kilHng  them.  This  bird  and  its  work  has  been  quite  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed (Adams,  '23,  pp.  496-516),  but  its  complete  economic  status  is 
hard  to  determine.  I  found  this  bird  abundant  in  the  St.  Regis 
Lakes  region  of  the  Adirondacks,  but  in  spite  of  its  abundance  I 
discovered  few  traces  of  its  injurious  sapsucking  habits  there,  even 
when  special  search  was  made.  Most  of  the  trees  it  attacks  seem 
to  be  of  the  less  valuable  species,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
extent  of  its  injuries  to  forest  growth  has  been  over-estimated. 

The  Influence  of  Forests  on  Birds.  Most  of  the  woodland 
birds  are  useful  and  in  fact  indispensable  to  the  forest.  The  forest 
in  all  its  natural  conditions  is  also  equally  indispensable  to  birds. 
Foresters,  knowing  that  birds  are  useful,  have  been  content  either 
to  ignore  them,  or  merel\-  to  protect  them  from  the  direct  attacks  of 
(nan.  But  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  foresters'  methods  of  cutting, 
thinning",  etc.,  to  be  just  as  detrimental  to  the  bird  life  of  the  forest 
as  any  army  of  songbird  hunters  armed  with  shotguns  would  be.  It  is 
important  that  we  should  consider  the  relation  of  the  forest  to  its 
bird  life. 

The  bird  requires  three  things  of  the  forest :  a  supply  of  food ; 
a  shelter  from  enemies  and  storms ;  and  a  place  to  build  its  nest.  In 
a  natural  forest  with  its  trees,  undergrowth,  ground  cover,  humus 
and  dead  trees,  logs  and  stumps,  birds  find  all  these  necessary 
things.  In  a  forest  cleared  of  undergrowth,  dead  trees  and  logs, 
or  with  plants  of  the  ground  cover  destroyed  by  grazing  or  by  fire, 
birds  do  not  find  the  best  conditions  and  are  therefore  scarce. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  woodland  birds  nest  in  the  under- 
growth beneath  the  high  forest,  seldom  placing  their  nests  more 
than  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  though  they  themselves  range  much 
higher  in  search  of  food.  Among  such  birds  are  the  Wood  and 
Olive-backed  thrushes.  Redstart,  Hooded,  Chestnut-sided  and 
Black-throated  Blue  warblers,  and  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 
Many  more  birds  that  do  not  nest  in  undergrowth  find  shelter  and 
food  there.  Here  also  are  many  of  the  fruit-bearing  shrubs  which 
help  to  supply  food  for  birds. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  map  certain  areas 
of  wild  land  in  Connecticut,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  indi- 
vidual birds  and  their  songs.  My  map  was  marked  with  letters 
and  numbers ;  each  one  indicating  the  locality  in  which  a  certain 
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individual  of  some  particular  species  was  to  be  found  in  song.  I 
soon  noticed  that  my  map  was  thickly  spotted  with  letters  on  one 
side  of  a  forested  road,  but  had  almost  none  on  the  other  side. 
The  reason  was  apparent,  for  the  forest  where  birds  were  abundant 
was  a  natural  one,  with  a  dense  undergrowth.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  road  the  forest  was  fenced  in  and  used  for  sheep  pasture. 
Here  was  no  undergrowth  and  very  few  plants  on  the  forest  floor, 
and  little  or  no  humus.  The  only  birds  in  this  area  were  a  Wood 
Pewee,  a  Red-eyed  Vireo,  a  Scarlet  Tanager  and  a  Crested  Fly- 
catcher— all  of  them  species  that  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on  under- 
growth. On  the  opposite  side  were  numerous  Wood  Thrushes, 
Veeries,  Redstarts,  Chestnut-sided  and  Black  and  White  warblers. 
Oven-birds,  Red-eyed  and  Yellow-throated  vireos,  Tanagers,  Rose- 
breasted  Grosbeaks,  \\'ood  Pewees,  Least  Flycatchers,  Flickers  and 
Downy  Woodpeckers.  I  have  observations  in  this  woodland  covering 
a  period  of  six  years,  and  the  conditions  remain  about  the  same. 

Birds  of  the  forest  floor  require  a  humus  layer  in  which  to 
find  food,  and  a  shelter  of  woodland  plants  in  which  to  place  their 
nests.  The  AMnter  \\'ren  apparently  requires  old  logs  or  stumps, 
and  the  Black  and  White  War])ler  prefers  to  place  its  nest  beside 
a  stump.  When  a  forest  floor  is  cleared  into  a  park-like  area,  birds 
become  less  abundant  both  in  species  and  individuals.  Many  people 
seem  possessed  of  the  idea  that  trees  are  beautiful  but  bushes  are 
somehow  untidy ;  so  woodlands  are  cleaned  out,  rows  of  bushes  along 
the  roadsides  are  removed,  and  the  barren  wastes  left  becomes 
practically  birdless.  Clearing  out  the  undergrowth  in  a  forest  may 
make  it  more  passable  to  walkers,  but  from  either  the  bird  or  the 
plant  lover's  viewpoint  no  good  reason  remains  for  one's  desiring 
to  walk  there. 

Our  two  most  valuable  forest  birds,  the  Downy  and  the  Hairy 
woodpeckers,  require  dead  stubs,  or  at  least  dead  limbs  for  nesting 
places.  Other  woodjjeckers  prefer  such  sites,  though  the  Flicker 
will  nest  in  a  bird  box  and  the  Sapsucker  can  drill  out  a  nesting 
hole  in  live  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  soft,  like  that  of  the  aspen. 
The  holes  drilled  out  l)y  woodpeckers  are  often  used  the  next  year 
by  other  birds  such  as  chickadees,  nuthatches,  titmice,  and  Crested 
Flycatchers.  But  the  cleaning-up  process  includes  the  removal 
of  dead  trees,  stubs  and  stumps  and  is  even  recommended  by  foresters 
because  such  dead  wood  may  be  a  fire  menace,  and  is  also  sup- 
posed to  harbor  fungi  and  insects  that  would  spread  to  live  trees 
and  injure  them.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  species  of  insect 
or  of  fungus  that  starts  in  a  dead  tree,  and  spreads  from  there  to 
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live  ones,  so  that  this  supposition  looks  to  me  extremely  doubtful. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  doubtful  if  dead  trees  are  as  harmful 
to  a  forest  as  a  lack  of  hole-nesting  birds  would  be.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  to  find  some  such  area  of  cleared-up  forest  suddenly 
attacked  by  bark  beetles  and  borers  in  uncontrollable  numbers. 

Since  birds  are  useful  to  the  forest,  people  often  suppose  that  ])y 
proper  methods  of  protection  and  of  attraction  their  numbers  can 
be  increased.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  natural  forest,  with  a 
l)roper  amount  of  undergrowth,  humus,  and  dead  trees  or  stumps, 
contains,  in  the  nesting  season,  about  all  the  birds  it  can  hold.  Birds 
may  increase  in  such  an  area  during  migration  or  in  winter,  but  not 
in  the  nesting  season.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  ques- 
tion of  territory  (see  Howard,  '20).  Each  nesting  pair  of  birds 
will  occupy  a  certain  area  of  forest  and  keep  from  that  area  ail 
other  birds  of  their  own  species  or  other  species  that  eat  the  same 
food.  They  must  have  a  territory  about  the  nest  large  enough  to 
supply  food  for  themselves  and  their  young.  This  matter  of  ter- 
ritory is  instinctive,  and,  though  man  might  increase  the  food  sup- 
ply artificially,  the  liirds  would  not  change  their  instincts  and  allow 
other  birds  to  nest  nearer  to  them.  Artificial  feeding  would  tend 
merely  to  keep  birds  from  eating  a  corresponding  amount  of  their 
natural  insect  food,  and  would  thus  reduce  their  usefulness  to  the 
forest.  Bird  sanctuaries  have  no  more  nesting  birds  in  them  than 
have  other  surrounding  areas  of  similar  character. 

This  is  not  true  however  in  winter,  for  then  l)irds  congregate 
wherever  food  is  to  be  found.  It  might  be  possible,  by  the  use  of 
winter  feeding  stations,  to  increase  the  bird  life  of  a  forested  area 
at  that  season.  With  such  species  as  chickadees,  nuthatches  and 
woodpeckers,  which  eat  insects  both  in  winter  and  in  summer,  such 
an  experiment  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  forest;  but  then  again 
it  might  cause  the  birds  to  seek  the  artificial  in  preference  to  their 
natural  food. 

In  all  their  interrelations  with  the  forests  birds  depend  upon  nat- 
ural conditions,  and  reach  their  greatest  abundance  and  greatest 
variety  in  natural  forests.  As  with  many  other  problems  man  must 
contend  with,  the  best  condition  is  that  which  is  most  nearly  natural. 
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LIST  OF  BIRDS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  ADIRONDACKS 

1.  Loon    Gavia  hnmer  (Briinnich) 

2.  Herring  Gull    Lams  argcntatus  Pontoppidan 

3.  American  Merganser  Mergus  amcricanus  Cassin 

4.  Black  Duck    Anas  riibripcs  Brewster 

5.  Wood  Duck    Aix  sponsa  (Linnaeus) 

6.  Bittern    Botaurns  lentiginosus  (Alontagu) 

7.  Great  Blue  Lleron...  Ardea  herodias  hcrodias  Linnaeus 

8.  Woodcock    PJiilohela  minor  (Gmelin) 

9.  Solitary  Sandpiper.  .  Tringa  solitaria  solitaria  Wilson 

10.  Spotted  Sandpiper...  Actitis  macularia  (Linnaeus) 

11.  Canada  Spruce  Par- 

tridge   CanacJiites    canadensis    canace  (Lin- 
naeus) 

12.  C  a  n  a  d  a  Ruffed 

Grouse    Bonasa  umhellus  togata  (Linnaeus) 

13.  Ring-necked  Pheas- 

ant   Phasianus  torquatus  (Gmelin) 

14.  Marsh  Hawk    Circus  hudsonius  (Linnaeus) 

15.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Aecipitcr  velox  (Wilson) 

16.  Cooper's  Hawk   ....  Aecipitcr  coopcri  (Bonaparte) 

17.  Goshawk    Astiir  atricapilhis  atricapillus  f^^'ilson) 

18.  Red-tailed  Hawk....  Butco  horcalis  horcalis  (Gmelin) 

19.  Broad-winged   Hawk.  Butco  platypterus  (\'ieillot) 

20.  Bald  Eagle    Haliccctus  Icucocepfmlus  leucocephalus 

(Linnaeus) 

21.  Duck  Hawk    Falco  percgrinus  anatuin  Bonaparte 

22.  Pigeon  Hawk    Falco    coluuiharius    columbarius  Lin- 

naeus 

23.  Sparrow  Hawk    falco  sparverius  sparvcrius  Linnaeus 

24.  Osprev    Pandio.n   haliaetus  carolincnsis  (Gme- 

lin) 

25.  Barred  Owl    Strix  varia  varia  Barton 

26.  Great  Horned  Owl..  Bubo  virginianus  virginianus  (Gmelin) 

27.  Black-bdled   Cuckoo.  Coccyzus  crythrophthahmis  (Wilson) 

28.  Belted  Kingfisher  ...  Cerylc  alcxon  alcyoii  ("Linnaeus) 

29.  Hairy  Wood]ieckcr  ..  Dryobafcs  z'illosus  villosus  (Linnaeus) 

30.  Downy  ^^'ondpecker.  Dryobates  pubescens  medianus  (Swain- 

son) 

31.  Arctic  Three-toed 

Woodpecker    Pieoidcs  arcticus  (Swainson) 

32.  Three-toed     W  o  o  d- 

pecker    Pieoidcs  aiitcricanus  auierieanus  Brehni 

33.  Yellow-bellied  Sap- 

sucker    Spliyrapicus  rarius  varius  (Linnaeus) 

34.  Northern  Pileated 

Woodpecker    Phloeotomus  pileatus  abietieola  (Bangs) 

35.  Northern  Flicker  . . .  Colaptcs  auratus  luteus  Bangs 
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36.  Wliip-poor-will   Antrostomus  voci ferns  vocifcrns  (Wil- 

son) 

37.  Nighthawk    Cliordeiles      vinjiitianns  virginianns 

(Gmelin) 

38.  Chimney  Swift    Chcctura  pclagica  (Linnaeus) 

39.  Ruhy-throatcd  Hum- 

mingbird  ArcJiilochns  cohihris  (Linnaeus) 

40.  Kingbird    Tyrannns  tyrannus  (Linnaeus) 

41.  Crested  Flycatcher  .  .  Aiyiarclius  crinitus  (Linnaeus) 

42.  Phoebe    Sayornis  plioehc  (Latham) 

43.  O  1  i  V  e-s  i  d  e  d  V\y- 

catcher    Nuttalloriiis  boreal  is  (Swainson) 

44.  Wood  Pewee    Myiochanes  vircns  (Linnaeus) 

45.  Yellow-bellied  My- 

catcher    EmpidoJiax  flaviventris  (W.  M.  and  S. 

¥.  Baird) 

46.  Alder  Flycatcher   .  .  .  Evnpidonax  trailli  alnornm  Brewster 

47.  Least  Flycatcher  ....  Empidonax  minimus  (W.  M.  and  S.  F. 

Baird) 

48.  Prairie  Horned  Lark.  Otocoris  alpcstris  praticola  Henshaw 

49.  Blue  Jay    Cyanocitta  cristata  cristata  (Linnaeus) 

50.  Canada  Jay    Pcrisorcus  canadensis  canadensis  (Lin- 

naeus) 

51.  Northern  Raven  ....  Corvus  corax  principalis  Ridgway 

52.  Crow    Corvus  hrachyrhynclios  brachyrliynclws 

Brehm 

53.  Bobolink    DoUchonyx  oryaivorus  (Linnaeus) 

54.  Cowbird    Molothrus  ater  ater  (Boddaert) 

55.  Red-winged  Black- 

bird  Agelaius   pha^niccus   pluvniecus  (Lin- 
naeus ) 

56.  Meadowlark   Stiirnella  viagjia  magna  (Linnaeus) 

57.  Rusty  Blackbird  ....  Euphagus  carolinus  (Miiller) 

58.  Bronzed  Crackle  ....  Quiscalus  quiscula  acncus  Ridgway 

59.  English  Sparrow  ....  Passer  domcsticus  domesticus  Linnaeus 

60.  Purple  Finch    Carpodacus    purpureus   p  ur  p  u  reus 

(Gmelin) 

61.  Crossbill    Loxia  curvirostra  minor  (Brehm) 

62.  Goldfinch    Astragalinus  tristis  tristis  (Linnaeus) 

63.  Pine  Siskin    S'piuus  pinus  (Wilson) 

64.  Vesper  Sparrow  ....  Pocrcctcs  cjramineus  gramineus  ((ime- 

lin) 

(•^.  Savannah  Sparrow  ..  Passereulus     sand-a'icliensis  sai'anna 

(Wilson) 

66.  AMiitc-throated  Spar- 

row   Zoiiofricliia  alhicollis  (Gmelin) 

67.  Giii)ping  Sparrow  .  .  Spicella  passerina  passerina  (Bechstein) 

68.  Field  Sparrow  Spi,zcUa  pusilla  pusilla  (Wilson) 

69.  Slate-colored  Junco.  .  Junco  hyemalis  hycmalis  (Linnaeus) 

70.  Song  Sparrow   Mclospi::a  melodia  melodia  (Wilson) 
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71.  Lincoln's  Sparrow  .  .  Mclospica  lincolni  lincolni  f  Audubon) 

72.  Swamp  Sparrow  ....  Mclospiza  gconjiuna  (Latham) 

73.  Rose-breasted  Gros- 

l^eak    Ziunclodia  liidoviciana  ("Linnaeus) 

74.  Indigo  Bunting   Passcrina  cyanca  (Linnaeus) 

75.  Scarlet  Tanager   Piraiuja  erythroineUis  \'icillot 

76.  Clifif  .Swallow    Pctroch-clidon       lunifrons  hmifrons 

(Sayj 

77.  Barn  Swallow    Hirundo  crythrogastra  Boddaert 

78.  Tree  Swallow    Iridoprocnc  bicolor  (X'ieillot) 

79.  Bank  Swallow    Riparia  riparia  (Linnaeus) 

80.  Cedar  W'axwing  ....  Bombycilla  cedrorum  \'ieilIot 

81.  Migrant  Shrike    Lanitts  liidovicianus  migrans  W.  Palmer 

82.  Red-eyed  \'ireo    Vireosylva  olivacea  (Linnaeus) 

83.  Philadelphia  Vireo  .  .  Vircusylva  philadclphiea  Cassin 

84.  Yellow  -  throated 

Vireo    Pcjniz'ircu  flavifrons  (  \  ieillot ) 

85.  Blue-headed  \'ireo  .  .  Lanivireu  solitariiis  solitarius  (Wilson) 

86.  I'.lack      and  White 

Warbler   Miiiotilta  varia  (Linnaeus) 

87.  Nashville  Warbler  .  .  Vcnnivora  ritficapilla  ntficapilla  (W'il- 

son) 

88.  Tennessee  Warbler  ..  I  'crniifora  pcrccjrina  (Wilson) 
8(;.  Northern      P  a  r  u  1  a 

\\'arbler    Coinpsothlypis  amcricana  usnecc  Brew- 
ster 

90.  Yellow  Warbler  ....  Dcndroica  ccstiva  ccstiva  (Gmelin) 

91.  Black-throated  Blue 

\\  arbler    Dcndroica      cccriilcsccns  c<rritlcsce)is 

{ ( Inielin ) 

92.  Myrtle  Warbler    Dcndroica  coronaia  (Linnaeus) 

93.  ^Magnolia  Warbler  ..  Dcndroica  magnolia  (Wilson) 

94.  Chestnut-sided  War- 

bler   Dcndroica  pcnsylvanica  (Linnaeus) 

95.  Bay-breasted  Warbler  Dcndroica  castanca  (Wilson) 

96.  Black-poll  Warbler  ..  Dcndroica  striata  (].  R.  Forster) 

97.  Blacklmrnian     W  a  r- 

bler    Dcndroica  fitsca  ( Miiller) 

98.  Black-throated  Green 

Warbler    Dcndroica  I'irois  (Gmelin) 

99.  Oven-bird    Sciitrus  aurocapilhts  (Linnaeus) 

100.  Water-Thrush    Scinrns   novchoraccnsis  novcboraccnsis 

(Gmelin ) 

101.  Mournin"  Warbler  ..  Oporornis  philadclpliia  (Wilson) 

102.  IMarylaiid    Y  c  1  1  o  w- 

throat    Gcoihlyfis  trichas  triclias  (Linnaeus) 

103.  Canada  Warbler  ....  irHsonia  ca)iadcnsis  (Linnaeus) 

104.  Redstart    Sctof^hacia  riiiicilla  (Linnaeus) 

lo;.  Catbird    Dumctclla  carolincnsis  (Linnaeus) 

106.  House  Wren    Troglodytes  ai'don  a'cdon  Vieillot 
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107.  Winter  Wren    Naniiits  hicmalis  hicmalis  (Vieillot) 

108.  Brown  Creeper   Ccrthia  familiaris  amcricana  Bonaparte 

109.  White-breasted  N  u  t  - 

liatch   Sitta  carol iiiciisis  caroli,iic>isis  Latham 

1 10.  Re  d-hreasted    X  u  t  - 

hatch   Sitta  cciiadciisis  Linnaeus 

111.  Chickadee   Poitlicstcs  atricapilltts  atricapilliis  (Lin- 

naeus ) 

112.  Acadian  Chickadee  .  .  Pciitlicstcs    liitdsouicits   littoralis  (H. 

Bryant) 

1 13.  Golden  -  crowned 

Kinglet    Rcgidus  satrapa  satrapa  Lichtenstein 

114.  Ruby-crowned  King- 

let   Rcgidus  calendula  calendula  (Linnaeus) 

115.  Wood  Thrush    Hylocichla  inustcliiia  (Gmelin) 

116.  Veery    Hylociclda   fusccsccns  fuscesccns 

( Stephens) 

117.  Bicknell's  Thrush  ...  Hylocichla  aliciac  bicknclli  Ridgway 

118.  Olive-backed  Thrush.  Hylocichla      iistulata  su'ainsoni 

{ Tschudi) 

119.  Hermit  Thrush    Hylocichla  guttata  pallasi  (Cabanis) 

120.  Robin    Plancsticus     uiigratorius  migratoriiis 

( Linnaeus) 

121.  Bluebird    Sialia  sialis  sialis  (Linnaeus) 
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THE  SUMMER  BIRDS 
OF  THE  ADIKOKDACKS  EST  FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


Br  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  Jr.,  and  H.  D.  MINOT. 


The  following  catalogue  (written  in  the  mountains)  is  based  upon  ob- 
servations made  in  August,  1874,  August,  1875,  and  June  22d  to  July  9th, 
1877,  especially  about  the  Saint  Regis  Lakes,  Mr.  Minot  having  been  with 
me,  only  during  the  last  week  of  June.  Each  of  us  has  used  his  initials 
in  making  a  statement  which  the  other  has  not  verified. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

The  general  features  of  the  Adirondacks,  in  those  parts  which  we  have 
examined,  are  the  many  lakes,  the  absence  of  moM?i(aitt-brooks,  the  luxu- 
riant forest-growth  (the  taller  deciduous  trees  often  reaching  tlie  height 
of  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  White  Tines  even  that  of  a  hundred  and  thirty), 
the  sandy  soil,  the  cool,  invigorating  air,  and  both  a  decided  wildness  and 
levelness  of  country  as  compared  with  the  diversity  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain region. 

The  avifauna  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  latter  country,  because  want- 
ing in  certain  "Alleghanian"  birds  found  there,  and  also  in  species 
belonging  especially  to  the  Eastern  or  North-eastern  Canadian  fauna. 
Nests,  moreover,  seem  to  be  more  commonly  inaccessible,  and  rarely 
built  beside  roads  or  wood-paths,  as  they  often  are  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. M. 

1.  Robin.  Turdiis  mirjratorins  (Linnasus).  Moderately  common. 
Sometimes  found  in  the  woods. 

2.  Hermit  Thrush.  Tardus  Pallasi  (Cabanis).  Common.  Sings 
until  the  middle  of  August  (R.). 

3.  Swainson's  Thrush.  Txirdus  Swainsoni  (Cabanis).  The  com- 
monest thrush. 

4.  Cat-bird.  Miimis  Carolinensis  (Linnaius).  Observed  beyond  the 
mountains  to  the  northward,  near  Malone. 

6.  Blue  Bird.    Sialia  sialis  (Linnjeus).    Common  near  Malone. 

6.  Golden-crowned  "Wren."  Eegulus  satmpa  (L\chtcn.).  Quite 
common,  often  lieard  singing  in  June. 

7.  Chickadee,  rnrus  ntricapiUiis  (Linnaeus).  Rather  scarce  in 
June.    Abundant  in  August  (R.). 

8.  Hudsonian  Chickadee.  Parns  Iludsonints  (Forstcr).  Pound 
in  small  flocks  at  Bay  Pond  in  the  early  part  of  August  (R.). 

9.  Red-bellied  Nuthatch.  Sitta  Canadensis  (JAimvsus).  Common. 
The  White-bellied  Nuthatch  has  not  been  observed  here  by  us. 

10.  Brown  Creeper     Ccrthia  familiaris  (Linnieus).  Common. 

11.  Winter  Wren.  Trorjlodjles  hyemalis  (Vieillot).  Motlerately 
common. 

[SOI] 
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12.  Blue  Yellow-backed  Warbler  Panila  Americana  (lAunazut). 
Very  conuiion.    'I'lie  ]3l;icl^  ami  Wliite  Creeper  we  have  not  seen  here 

13.  Nashville  Warbler  Ildminthoj'haga  ruficapilla  (WWson)  Not 
coniinon 

14.  ?  Tennessee  Warbler     Ihlminlhophaga  peregrina  (Wilson). 

15.  Yellow  Warbler.    Dendrceca  astiva  (Gmelin).    Common  near 

Malonc 

16.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  Dendrceca  virens  (Gmelin). 
Coininoii. 

17.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  Bendroxa  cxrulescens  (Lin- 
n.Tus)  Common. 

18.  Orange-throated  Warbler.  Dendrceca  Macklurnia:  (Gmelin), 
Common.    lis  .song  lia.s  several  railicr  misleading;  variations. 

19.  Yellow-rumped  Warbler.  Dendraxa  roronala  (Linnseus). 
Common  in  August  (!{.).    Sumnu'r-residcnt  in  tlic  While  Mountains  (.M.). 

20.  Black  and  Yellow  Warbler,  Dendrceca  maculosa  (Gmelin). 
Not  common. 

The  following  other  Dendrcecce  are  summer-residents  in  the  White 
Mountains  :  Prairie  Warbler,  accidental ;  the  Chestnut-bided,  Bay-breasted, 
Black-polled,  and  Pine  Warblers,  all  rare  (M.). 

21.  Golden-crowned  "Thrush."   Siurus  aitricapillus  (Linnaeus). 

Quite  common. 

22.  Water  "  Thrush."  Siunts  na:vius  (BoddacTt).  Kare  summer- 
resident  (K.). 

23.  Maryland  "Yellow-throat,"  GeotliJi/pis  trichas  (Linnaeus). 
Hardly  common.    Very  common  in  the  White  Mountains  (M.). 

24.  Mourning  Wai'bler.  Geothlypis  Fhiladclphica  (Wilson).  Lo- 
cally not  uiK  omnion. 

25.  Canada  "Flycatcher."  Myiodioctes  Canadensis  (Linnaeus). 
Less  common  than  in  the  White  jNIounlains,  where  the  Kedstart  also  is 
found,  even  at  Bethlehem  (M.). 

26.  Scarlet  Tanager.  Pi/ranga  rubra  (^Lmnxm)  Two  pairs  found 
in  .June  near  the  Upper  Saint  Kegis  Lake. 

27.  Barn  Swallow.    Jlirundo  Jiorreorum  (Barton). 

28.  Cliff  Swallow  TelrochcUdon  lunifrons  (Say).  Seen  near  Ma- 
lone. 

29.  White-breasted  Swallow.  Tachycinctes  bicolor  (Vieillot). 
Common,  and  met  with  far  from  any  buildings. 

30.  Bank  Swallow.    Cotyle  riparia  (Lumxus)     Rather  rare. 

31.  Purple  Martin.    Progne  subis  (lAnnxus).    One  seen  at  Malone. 

32.  Cedar-bird.    yl7n;)dis  cc(?)-o)-»»i  (Vieillot)  Common. 

33.  Red-eyed  Vireo.    Vireo  olivacens  (Linnaeus).    Very  common. 

34.  Solitary  Vireo.  Vireo  soUtarius  {WWson).  Very  common.  The 
Warbling  Vireo  has  not  been  observed  here  by  us. 

35.  Purple  Finch.    Carpodacus  purpureus  (Gmelin).  Common. 

36.  Red  Crossbill.  Lnxia  cnn-irostra  (Linna;us).  Not  rare.  The 
m.ale  often  sings  somewhat  like  a  Purple  Finch  from  tlie  top  of  a  tall  dead 
tree.    The  Wliite-winged  Crossbill  we  have  not  seen  here. 

37.  Goldfinch.  Chrysomitris  tristis  (Linna;us).  Common.  Less  so 
than  in  the  While  Mountains  (M  ). 

38.  Siskin.  Chrysomitris  pi  nus  (Wilsiiu).  One  specimen  got,  August 
27th,  1874  (R.).    Probably  breeds. 
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39.  Savannah  Sparrow.  Passemdus  savanna  (Wilson).  Appar- 
ently rare. 

40.  Bay-winged  Sparrow.  Poa;cetes  graminetis  {GmeVm).  Common. 

41.  Song  Sparrow.  MclospL^a  meloda  (Wilson).  Common.  Much 
less  so  than  111  the  White  Mountains  (M.). 

42.  Swamp  Sparrow.  Mdospiza  pahtstris  (y^Wson).  Two  or  three 
wore  found  in  the  wet  fjround,  covered  with  very  low  slirubs,  which  bor- 
ders the  stream  connecting  Upper  Saint  Kegis  and  Spitfire  Lakes.  Per- 
haps not  found  in  the  Wliitc  Mountains  (M.)- 

43.  Chipping  Sparrow.    Spi:i:eUa  socialis  (Wilson). 

44.  ?Field  Sparrow.    SpizdJa  pvsiUa  (Wilson). 

45.  White-throated  Sparrow.  ZonotricMa  alhicoUis  (Graelin). 
Common. 

46.  Snow-bird.  Junco  hye7nalis  (Linnaeus).  Common.  Less  so  than 
in  the  Wiiite  Mountains,  at  least  than  in  the  northern  and  western  parts, 
where  the  Canadian  fauna  is  most  inarked  (M.)-  Tliis  opportunity  is  taken 
for  mentioning-  that  the  I\ose-l)reasted  Grosbeak,  Gouinphea  Lxtdoviciana 
(Linnaeus),  was  seen  in  July,  1875,  on  Mount  Mansfield)  Vt.,  and  in  July, 
1877,  in  Essex  County,  New  York  (R.). 

47.  Bobolink.  VoUdionyx  onjzivorns  (Linnasus).  Several  seen,  Au- 
gust, 187-4  (K). 

48.  Cow-bird.    Molothrus  ater  (Boddaert).  Rare. 

49.  Hed-winged  BlacKbird.  Agalwns  phoeniceus  (Linnasus).  By 
110  means  alnmclant. 

50.  Rusty  Blackbird.  Scolecophagus  ferrugincus  (Gmelin).  Two 
or  three  seen  in  June  (M.)- 

51.  Crow  Blackbird.  Quiscaivs  jmrpureus  (Bartr.)  var.  (encus 
(Bd.).    Neither  rare  nor  common.    The  Baltimore  Oriole  is  not  seen  here. 

52.  Raven.  Cvrviis  corax  (^Liuuxas).  A  pair  were  observed  at  Lake 
Farnsby,  jr.,  August,  1874  (R.). 

53.  Crow.  CorvitsAmericamis  (^Audiihon).  Comparatively  uncommon. 

54.  Canada  Jay.  Perisoreus  Canadensis  (Linna;us).  Locally  com- 
mon in  the  thicker  woods. 

55.  Blue  Jay.    Cyanurus  cristahis  (Linnajus).    Moderately  common. 

56.  King-bird.    Tyrannus  Carolinensis  (Linufcus).  Common. 

57.  Great  Crested  Flycatcher.  Myiardms  criniius  (Linna;us). 
Very  rare. 

58.  Pewee.    Sayomisfuscvs  (Gmelin). 

59.  Wood  Pewee.    Contopus  vircns  (Linnaeus). 

60.  Olive-sided  Flycatcher.  Conlopushorealis  (Richardson).  Not 
iinconnnon. 

61.  Traill's  Flycatcher.    Empidonax  Trailli  (Audubon).  Rare. 

62.  Least  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  minimus  (Baird).  Strikingly 
common,  and  nmcli  in  tree-tops. 

63.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  Empidonax  flavivcntris  (Baird). 
Rather  rare,  and  a  frequenter  of  shrubbery 

64.  Night  "Hawk."    Chordeiles  Virginianus  (^GmaWn). 

65.  Whippoorwill.  Antrostomus  vociferus  (Wilson).  One  heard 
early  in  July  (R.). 

66.  Chimney  Swift.  Chxtura  pdayira  (LinnfEUs).  Common,  and 
often  met  with  in  tlie  wilds. 

67.  Hummingbird.  Tvochilns  coluhris  (Linnaeus).  Rare;  lives  in 
the  woods. 
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68.  Kingfisher.    CeryJe  alcyon  (Linnscus) 

69.  Cuckoo.    Coccyyus  [erythropthalmus  (Wilson)?}.    Twice  heard 

70.  Pileated  Woodpecker.  Jlylotomus pileatus  (liinnBias').  Rare, 
but  found  in  the  backwoods  (R.)- 

71.  Hairy  Woodpecker,  ricns  villosus  (Linnaeus)  Very  com- 
mon ;  with  a  great  variety  of  notes,  some  of  which  are  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Ficoides. 

72.  Downy  Woodpecker.  Picus  pubescens  (Linna;us)  Once  seen 
in  June,  and  common  in  August  (R.)- 

73.  Black-backed  Woodpecker.  Ficoides  arcticus  (Swainson) 
Common  ;  second  in  numbers  to  the  Hairy  only. 

74.  Banded-backed  Woodpecker.  Ficoides  Americanus  (Brehm) 
Much  less  common  than  the  preceding. 

75.  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker.  Sphyrapicus  varius  (Linnaeus) 
Quite  common. 

76.  Golden-winged  Woodpecker.    Colaptes  attratut  (Linna;us) 

77.  Barred  Owl.  Syrnium  nehulosum  (Forster)  One  shot  in  Au- 
gust, 1875  (R.)-    Probably  not  very  rare. 

78.  Great  Horned  Owl.  Bxtho  Virginianus  (Gmclin)  Common  in 
wild  parts  (K.).  There  are  doubtless  other  kinds  of  owls  here  as  sum- 
mer-residents. 

79.  Goshawk.    Astur  atricapiUus  (Vf\\f,or\).    Found  in  June. 

80.  Cooper's  Hawk.    Nisus  Cooperi  (Bonaparte). 

81.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Nisus  fuscits  (Gmelin").  The  Sparrow 
Hawk  and  the  Red-shoilldered  Buzzard  vve  have  not  seen  here. 

82.  Red-tailed  Buzzard.   Buteo  borealis  (Gmelin). 

83.  Broad-winged  Buzzard.  Fiiteo  Pennsylvanicus  (Wilson').  One 
shot  August  IMth,  1874  (R.). 

84.  Bald  Eagle,  ffaliaetns  leucocephahis  (Linnaeus).  Rare,  but 
seen  at  least  once  (R.).    The  Golden  Eagle  probably  occurs  here. 

85.  Fish  Hawk.  Famlion  haliaetus  (Linnaeus).  Rare,  but  certainly 
breeds  here  (H.) 

86.  Wild  Pigeon.  Ectopistes  migraiorins  (Linnajus).  Undoubtedly 
to  be  found  here  at  times. 

87  .  Canada  Grouse.  Tetrao  Canadensis  (Linnaeus).  In  some  parts 
quite  plentiful  (II.). 

88.  Ruifed  Grouse.  Bonasa  itmhellus  (Linnaeus).  Not  uncommon 
(R.). 

89.  Woodcock.  PkiJohda  minor  (Gmclin).  In  July,  one  was  shot 
at  Paul  Smith's ;  none  of  the  inhabitants  kuew  what  it  was,  or  had  ever 
seen  another  (R.). 

90.  Spotted  Sandpiper.    Tringoides  macnlarins  (Liunaus). 

91.  Great  Blue  Heron.    Ardca  7ierodias  (Linnveua).  Rare 

92.  Bittern.    Botaurus  mvgitans  (Bavwam).    Occasional  (R.) 

93.  Black  Duck.   Anas  ohscnra  (GmcVm).    Breeds  (R.). 

94.  Wood  Duck.    -^Ex  sponsa  (Linnaeus),    Breeds  (R.) 

95.  Merganser.    3/e?-(/?(s  [so-ra^o)- (Linnaeus)  ?]    Breeds  (R.) 

96.  Loon.    Cohjmhus  torquatus  (Briinnich).    Rare,  but  in  1870  com 
mon  (R.).    Grel)cs  have  been  seen  in  August;  species  uncertain  (R.) 

97.  Herring  Gull.  Lams  argentatus  (Briinnich)  Rare  Breed> 
(R.). 


THE  ROOSEVELT  WILD  LIFE  MEMORIAL 

As  a  State  Memorial 

The  State  of  New  York  is  the  trustee  of  this  wild  life  Memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  is  a  State  institution  supported  solely  by  State  funds,  and 
the  Roosexclt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station  is  a  part  of  this 
institution.  The  Trustees  are  State  officials.  A  legislative  mandate 
instructed  them  as  follows : 

"  To  establish  and  conduct  an  experimental  station  to  be  known  as 
'  Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station,'  in  which  there  shall 
be  maintained  records  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions made  and  research  work  accomplished  ;  also  a  library  of  works, 
publications,  papers  and  data  having  to  do  with  wild  life,  together  with 
means  for  practical  illustration  and  demonstration,  which  library  shall, 
at  all  reasonable  hours,  be  open  to  the  public."  [Laws  of  New  York, 
chapter  536.    Became  a  law  May  10,  igig.] 

As  a  General  Memorial 

While  this  Memorial  Station  was  founded  by  New  York  State,  its 
functions  are  not  limited  solely  to  the  State.  The  Trustees  are  further 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies,  so  that  the  work  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State  or  by  State  funds. 
Provision  for  this  has  been  made  by  the  law  as  follows : 

"To  enter  into  any  contract  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  any  of  the  purposes  or  objects  of  the  College,  including  such  as 
shall  involve  cooperation  with  any  person,  corporation  or  association 
or  any  department  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York  or 
of  the  United  States  in  laboratory,  experimental,  investigative  or 
research  work,  and  the  acceptance  from  such  person,  corporation, 
association,  or  department  of  the  Slate  or  Federal  government  of 
gifts  or  contributions  of  mone.v,  expert  service,  labor,  materials, 
apparatus,  appliances  or  other  property  in  connection  therewith." 
[Laws  of  New  York,  chapter  42.    Became  a  law  March  7,  1918.I 

By  these  laws  the  Empire  State  has  made  provision  to  conduct 
forest  wild  life  research  upon  a  comprehensive  basis,  and  on  a  plan 
as  broad  as  that  approved  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  himself. 

Form  of  Bequest  to  the  Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Memorial 

1  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest 
Experiment  Station  of  The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse,  for  wild  life  research,  library,  and  for  publication,  the  sum 
of   or  the  following  books,  lands,  etc. 


Map  r     Map  of  the  North  Elba  — Mount  Marcy  region  of  the  Adirondacks.    Modified  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Quadrangles  to  show  principal  localities  mentioned  in  the  report. 


Map.  8,   Map  of  the  Saint  Regis  Lakes  Region  of  the  Adirondacks.    Modified  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Quadrangles  to  show  principal  localities  mentioned  in  the  report. 
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1.  The  Muskrat  in  New  York:  Its  Natural  History  and  Economics  

Dr.  Charles  E.  Johnson. 

2.  Current  Station  Notes  The  Director  and  Editor. 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  3.    September,  1926. 

1.  The  Summer  Birds  of  Central  New  York  Marshes.  Aretas  A.  Saunders. 

2.  Additional  Notes  on  the  Summer  Birds  of  Allegany  State  Park  

Aretas  A.  Saunders. 

3.  Current  Station  Notes  The  Director  and  Editor. 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  3,  No.  4.    October,  1926. 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Importance  of  Animals  in  Forestry,  with 

Special  Reference  to  Wild  Life  Charles  C.  Adams. 

2.  The  Land-Economic  Survey  in  Michigan  R.  A.  Adams. 

3.  Current  Station  Notes  Charles  C.  Adams. 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  i.    October,  1926. 

1.  The  Relation  of  Birds  to  Woodlots  in  New  York  State  

Waldo  L.  McAtee. 

2.  Current  Station  Notes  Charles  C.  Adams. 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  2.   June,  1927. 

1.  The  Predatory  and  Fur-bearing  Animals  of  the  Yellowstone  National 

Park   Milton  P.  Skinner. 

2.  Current  Station  Notes   Charles  C.  Adams. 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  3.   July,  1927. 

1.  A  Trout  Survey  of  Allegany  State  Park  in  1922  

William  C.  Kendall  and  Wilford  A.  Dence. 

2.  A  Preliminary  Survey  of  the  Fish  Life  of  Allegany  State  Park  in 

1921   Thomas  L.  Hankinson. 

3.  Current  Station  Notes  Charles  C.  Adams. 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  4.    July,  1927. 

I.  The  Beaver  in  the  Adirondacks:  Its  Economics  and  Natural  History.. 

Charles  E.  Johnson. 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  No.  i.    March,  1928. 

1.  A  Preliminary  Wild  Life  and  Forest  Survey  of  Southwestern  Catta- 

raugus Co.,  N.  Y  Victor  H.  Cahalane. 

2.  A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Trout  Streams  of  Southwestern  Catta- 

raugus Co.,  N.  Y  Wilford  A.  Dence. 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Bulletin,  Vol.  5,  No.  2.    February,  1929. 

1.  The  Fishes  of  the  Cranberry  Lake  Region  

W.  C.  Kendall  and  W.  A.  Dence. 

2.  The  Story  of  King's  Pond  F.  A.  Lucas. 

3.  Its  Fish  Cultural  Significance  W.  C.  Kendall. 


